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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE* 


THE GREAT : LARGEST SALE 
BLOOD | CLAR S | OF ANY 
PURIFIER WORLD-FAMED MEDICINE 
IN 


RESTORER. BLOOD MIXTURE 


The Great Blood Purifier and Restorer. For Cleansing and Clearing the Blood 
from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples and Sores of all kinds, it is a 
never-failing and permanent cure. 
It Cures Old Sores. It Cures Ulcers. It is the only real specific for 
Cures Sores on the Neck. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Gout and Rheumat c Pains. 
Cures Sore Legs. Cures Glandular Swellings. It removes the cause from the 
Cures Pimples on the Face. Clears the Blood from all Impure blood and bones. 
Cures Scurvy. matter, 
Cures Eczema. From whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, from infancy to old age, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it 
a trial to test its value. : 

Important Advice to all.—C/eanse the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through the 
kin in pimples, eruptions, and sores; cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish in the veins; cleanse tt 
when it is foul—your feelings will tell you when, Keep your blood pure, and the health of the system will follow. 

_ Sold in Bottles 2s. gd. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, r1s., sufficient 
to effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-standing cases. BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 33 or 
132 stamps by the Proprietors, THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND CounTIEs’ ])RUG COMPANY, LINCOLN, 

TRADE MARK, ‘BLOOD MIXTURE.” 
Ask for CLARKE’S World-Famed BLOOD MIXTURE, and do not b> persuaded to take an imitation. 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of al) 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the 
hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


Works by Father Humphrey, S.J. 


The One Mediator. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 5s. 
The Sacred Scriptures, or the Written Word of God. 5s. 
The Vicar of Christ. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Christian Marriage. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 1s.; sewed, 6d. 
The Bible and Belief. Cheap Edition, 1s.; sewed, 6d. 
Dishonest Controversy. 3d. 


The Divine Teacher. A Letter toa Friend. With a Preface 


in reply to No. 3 of the English Church Defence Tracts, entitled Papa/ 
Lnfallibility. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Cheap edition, wrapper, 15. 


Mary Magnifying God. May Sermons. Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Other Gospels; or, Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Mr. FitzJames Stephen and Cardinal Bellarmine. 1s. 

Elements of Religious Life. 5s. ? 
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THE MONTH. 


Literary Communications, Exchanges, and Books for Review, 
should be addressed to ‘The Editor of Tur Montu,” 31, Farm 
Street, Berkeley Square, London, W.,; Business Communications 
to Mr. James Stanley, Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One Two Three Six Twelve 
Insertion. Insertions. Insertions. Insertion: Insertions, 


Whole Page . .2 0 fo) 9 0 16 

Half Page . .1 5 

Quarter Page . 1 3 115 


One-Eighth Page 
12 


Six lines or under 


HIGH CLASS EDUCATION. 


GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH 
(CONVENT OF THE FAITHFUL COMPANIONS OF JESUS). 


ge sem and solidly Religious Education for Young Ladies, with all accomplishments, and 
the requirements of the present day. French and German are taught by natives of France and 
Germany. Calisthenics taught by Professors. Gumley House is situated in a beautiful country 
district near Richmond ; it is built on gravel, possesses extensive grounds, spacious and well- 
ventilated study-halls, dormitories, recreation-rooms, &c., with every requisite for the comfort and 
well-being of the Pupils. Their health and also their deportment are objects of special care. Great 
attention is paid to the cultivation of those qualities essential to the happiness of home life and society. 
Gumley House is a centre for the Oxford Local Examinations, and for those of the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music. Candidates are prepared for Matriculation. London 


Professors attend. 


CONVENT OF THE VISITATION, 


ROSELANDS, WALMER, KENT. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HIS LORDSHIP THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. 


Superior English education. Pupils are prepared for the different Public Examinations, and 
are also received to finish their education in Languages (taught by natives with high certificates) and 


Accomplishments. 
Latin, German, French, Music, Class Singing, Drawing, and Washing, are not extras, 


Extensive grounds, excellent climate, and sea air—most beneficial to children. 
The Convent of the Visitation is a Centre for the Oxford Local Examinations, and for those of 


the Royal Academy and Royal College of Music. 
See also Catholic Directory, p. 449, ‘‘ Extract from the Zad/et, by Lady Georgiana Fullerton.” 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 
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Under the Patronage of his Eminence the 
CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


Prize Medal, International Exhibition, 1862. 
Jurors’ Report: Wax and Church Candles—‘‘ Excellence of Quality.” 
In a letter addressed to FRANCIS TUCKER and CO. on the subject of 


WAX CANDLES WITH PLAITED WICKS, 


The late Cardinal Archbishop writes : 
**T have found them fully equal to the recommendation which you give of them, and can sincerely, 
in my turn, recommend them to the Clergy for the use of the altar.” 


No. 1 quality, with Plaited Wicks (patented)... ae .. 2S, 2d. per Ib. 
No. 3 ” ” Is. 10d, ” 


Prize Medal Quality, with Plaited Wicks (patented), 2s. 4d. per lb. 


VEGETABLE CANDLES FOR CHURCH USE. 


No. 1 quality Is. 4d. per lb. 

No. 2 quality 4&8, 2d, per Ib. 

No. 3 quality Is. Od. per Ib. 

Prize Medal quality, 1s. 6d. per Ib. 

Discount.—2d. per Ib. off Wax and 1d. per Ib. off Vegetable Candles for payment within three 

months. Additional Discount.—Five per cent. for cash. <A liberal allowance made for the ends 
and scrapings of candles. 

Pure Vegetable Oil, suitable for Sanctuary Lamps. 
PURE INCENSE, with ordinary care warranted to burn without flame, from Is. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
per Ib. canister. 
INCENSE prepared from very Choice GUMS, 6s. to tos. per Ib. 
Carriage now paid on Country orders of any amount to numerous Towns and their surrounding 
neighbourhoods. Full information on application. 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 


LIMITED, 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
MANUFACTORY—KENSINGTON. 
(Established 1730). 


ETUDES RELIGIEUSES 


PHILOSOPHIQUES HISTORIQUES ET LITTERAIRES 
REVUE MENSUELLE 


PUBLIEE PAR DES 


Péres de la Compagnie de Jésus 
SIXIEME SERIE, A PARTIR DE JANVIER, 1888 


Les Etudes religieuses, philosophiques, historiques et littéraires comptent plus d’un quart 
de siécle d’existence. Suspendues en 1880, dans des circonstances trop connues, elles reprennent 
leur publication réclamée par un grand nombre des anciens abonnés. 

L’abonnement est annuel ; il part du 15 janvier, du 15 mai ou du 15 septembre, dates corres- 
pondant au commencement das volumes. 


UN AN: France, 20 fr. — Union postale, 23 fr. 
UN NUMERO: 2 FR. 
Adresser les mandats au nom de M. RETAUX-BRAY, Editeur, rue Bonaparte, 82, 2 Faris. 


On s’abonne dés maintenant, 


Pour ce qui concerne la Redaction et la Direction, ’adresser au Directeur des Etudes 
religieuses, rue Monsieur, 15, Paris. 
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NEW VOLUME OF QUARTERLY SERIES. 


NOW READY. PRICE 6s. 


The Life of the Reverend Mother Mary 
of St. Euphrasia Pelletier, 


‘FIRST SUPERIOR GENERAL OF THE CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY OF CHARITY OF 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD OF ANGERS. 


By A. M. CLARKE. 


WITH PREFACE BY HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL VAUGHAN, 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


Price Six Shillings, post free. 


MEMOIR OF FATHER DIGNAM, S.J. 
REVISED BY FATHER PURBRICK, SJ. 
THE CONVENT, BRENTFORD, LONDON. 


Payment must accompany order. 
TO BE HAD ALSO AT THE ART AND BOOK COMPANY, SOUTH STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD 


A Montbly Journal, published under Episcopal Sanction, 
PATRONIZED BY 


The Archbishops, Bishops, and Clergy of Ireland, Great Britain, United States, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, South and Western Africa, and circulating widely 
in Italy, France, Germany, and Spain. 


Tue IrIsH EccLEsIASTICAL RECORD is a professional journal for English-speaking priests. 
Its pages are mainly devoted to the discussion of Theological, Philosophical, Liturgical, Rubrical, 
and other questions that might be of use or interest to ecclesiastics, but contain also papers of a 
more general literary character. 

Roman and other Ecclesiastical Documents are regularly to be found in its pages, and new 
‘books, especially those of a religious nature, are reviewed each month. 


DUBLIN : 

BROWNE AND NoLan, L1p., PUBLISHERS, 24 AND 25, NassAU STREET. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

Subscription; Twelve Shillings per annum, post free ; if paid in advance, Ten Shillings. 
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THE MEANS OF GRACE. 


A Complete Exposition of the Seven Sacraments: their Institution, Meaning, 
Requirements, Ceremonies, and Efficacy ; of the Sacramentals of the 
Church: Holy Water, Oils, Exorcisms, Blessings, Consecrations, etc. ; and 
of Prayer, with a Comprehensive Explanation of the Our Father and Hail 
Mary. Illustrated by numerous Examples, Parables, and Interesting 
Anecdotes, drawn from Holy Scripture, the Lives of the Saints, the Fathers 
of the Church, and other Sources. Adapted from the German by the 
Rev. RICHARD BRENNAN, LL.D. 

- With a Beautiful Chromo Frontispiece, and 180 Full-page and other 
Illustrations, Initials, Tail-pieces, etc. Quarto, cloth, full gilt side, 
gilt edges, $3.00; plain edges, $2.50. 


THE FOLLOWING LIST OF EMINENT CHURCH DIGNITARIES WHO HAVE ESTEEMED IT WORTHY 
OF THEIR APPROBATION, WILL SHOW THAT ‘‘THE MEANS OF GRACE” IS ONE OF 
THE VERY BEST BOOKS EVER OFFERED TO THE CATHOLIC PEOPLE, 


His Excellency Most Rev. Francis Satolli, Apostolic Delegate. 
His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore. 

Most Rev. Francis Janssens, D.D., Archbishop of New Orleans. 
Most Rev. Patrick W. Riordan, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco. 
Most Rev. P. J. Ryan, D.D., Archbishop of Philadelphia. 

Right Rev. Denis M. Bradley, D.D., Bishop of Manchester. 

Right Rev. Henry Cosgrove, D.D., Bishop of Davenport. 

Right Rev. L. de Goesbriand, D.D., Bishop of Burlington. 

Right Rev. A. Durier, D.D., Bishop of Natchitoches. 

Right Rev. Henry Gabriels, D.D., Bishop of Ogdensburg. 

Right Rev. A. J. Glorieux, D.D., Bishop of Boise City. 

Right Rev. Leo Haid, D.D., Vicar Apostolic of North Carolina. 
Right Rev. Thomas Heslin, D.D., Bishop of Natchez. 

Right Rev. Ignatius F. Horstmann, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland. 
Right Rev. John Janssen, D.D., Bishop of Belleville. 

Right Rev. Aegidius Junger, D.D., Bishop of Nesqually. 

Right Rev. James McGolrick, D.D., Bishop of Duluth. 

Right Rev. Camillus P. Maes, D.D., Bishop of Covington. 

Right Rev. Patrick Manogue, D.D., Bishop of Sacramento. 

Right Rev. N. C. Matz, D.D., Bishop of Denver. 

Right Rev. S. G. Messmer, D.D., Bishop of Green Bay. 

Right Rev. John S. Michaud, D.D., Coadjutor Bishop of Burlington. 
Right Rev. George Montgomery, D.D., Coadjutor Bishop of Los Angeles. 
Right Rev. Francis Mora, D.D., Bishop of Los Angeles. 

Right Rev. Tobias Mullen, D.D., Bishop of Erie. 

Right Rev. John C. Neraz, D.D., Bishop of San Antonio. 

Right Rev. Henry J. Richter, D.D., Bishop of Grand Rapids. 
Right Rev. Stephen V. Ryan, D.D., Bishop of Buffalo. 

Right Rev. Lawrence Scanlan, D.D., Bishop of Salt Lake City. 
Right Rev. Peter Verdaguer, D.D., Vicar Apostolic of Brownsville. 
Right Rev. John Vertin, D.D., Bishop of Marquette. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO 
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Messrs. Burns and Oates’ New List. 


Ready early this month. 
St. Anthony of Padua. By Father Leoro_p pe CHERANCE, O.S.F.C. Rendered 


into English by Father Marianus, O.S.F.C. With an Introduction by Father 
ANSELM, O.S.F.C. Brown boards, gilt. 2s. 6d. net. Post'free, 2s. 9d. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Tan-Ho: A Tale of Travel and Adventure. By S. T. Crook. 


Just Out. Price 2s. net. Post free, 2s. 14d. 
A Tale of Catholic Society, entitled : 
The Cousins: A Medley of Moods among Mine Own People. 


Just out, New Volume of the Quarterly Series. 
Life of the Rev. Mother Mary of St. Euphrasia Pelletier, First 
Superior-General of the Congregation of Our Lady of Charity of the Good Shepherd of 
Angers. By A. M. CLARKE. Price 6s. 


‘*A beautiful life we have here, beautifully told.” —Sco’sman. 


Memoir of Mother Rose Columba Adams, O.P. First Prioress: of 
St. Dominic’s Convent and Foundress of the Perpetual Adoration at North Adelaide. 
By the Right Rev. W. R. BRowntow, D.D., Bishop of Clifton. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
Portrait and Plates, price 6s. 6d. 

‘Tt is a work of the deevest interest and edification. In a handsomely printed and beautifully 
illustrated volume, he (Bishop Brownlow) tells us the story of a remarkable woman’s life and work, 
drawing on his own recollections of her career, and with the help of her own letters and the 
reminiscences of many friends, giving us a life-like picture of a singularly earnest, devoted, and 
saintly soul.” — 

A Volume of Poems by a Philadelphia poet. 


Melodies of Mood and Tense. By Cuartes H. A. Esiinc, A.M., LL.B. 
The work is printed on extra fine paper, handsomely bound in parchment, cloth sides, gilt 
top, stamped in gold ; 300 pages, profusely illustrated. Price 8s. 


‘*The poems are ranged in seven or eight divisions. The great variety of themes and their 
treatment show refined taste, religious feeling, an amiable disposition, and many other good - 
things.”—Jrish Monthly. 


Memorials of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis. By his son, Epwarp BELLASIS, 
Lancaster Herald. New and cheaper Edition. 8vo, 250 pages, bound in cloth, price 6s., 
with Fifteen Portraits and Illustrations. 

‘* A noteworthy contribution to the history of the Tractarian Movement.” — Zimes. 
‘*A charming sketch of a charming life.”-- Dublin Review. 
Ready in Christmas week. 
Ry Authority of the English Hierarchy. 

The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanac for 
1896. Fifty-ninth annual publication. Prices.—Directory, 1s. 6d.; Directory and 
Ordo, 2s. ; Postage of either, 44d. Ordo separate, 6d. ; Interleaved, 9d. 


Now ready. 


The Catholic Almanac for 1896. Compiled by the Editor of the Catholic 


Directory. Price One Penny. 


Books for Hdvent and Christmas. 


Full list post free on application. 


London: Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W. 
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SOCIETE BELGE DE LIBRAIRIE. 


O. SCHEPENS, DIRECTEUR, 


16, RUE TREURENBERG, BRUXELLES. 


CATALOGUS 
CODICUM HAGIOGRAPHICORUM 


LATINORUM ANTIQUIORUM SCULO XVI QUI 
ASSERVANTUR IN 


BIBLIOTHECA NATIONALI PARISIENSI 


EpIDERUNT HAGIOGRAPHI BOLLANDIANI. 


3 tomes en 3 vol. in-8° (avec indices) ensemble 50 francs. 


Cette publication, ainsi que celle concernant les Mss DE LA BIBLIOTHEQUE 
ROYALE DE BRUXELLES, (voir ci-dessous), ont une telle corrélation avec les autres 
ceuvres des RR.PP. Bollandistes, qu’aucune bibliothtque possédant celles-ci ne 
peut se dispenser de ces deux catalogues. 


Quel n’en est pas l’intérét pour toutes les grandes BIBLIOTHEQUES NATIONALES, 
celles des UNIVERSITES, des VILLES, etc. II serait superflu d’insister davantage, 
nous appelons simplement l’attention sur ces travaux. 


Catalogus Codicum hagiographicorum  Latinorum 
Bibliotheca regiz BRUXELLENSIS, ediderunt, Hagiographi Bollandiani. 
2 beaux vol. gr. in-8° de 500 p., ensemble 20 fr. 


Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jesus (5 vol. parus). 
chaque vol. 40 fr. L’ouvrage entier comprendra environ ro vol. L’ouvrage 
a été décrit ici méme dans les N°: précédents. 


Acta Sanctorum. Souscription au vol. II de novembre, (sous 
presse), 4 75 fr. Volumes isolés et collections completes. 


Analecta Bollandiana (supplément 4 la collection des acta). 
Les 10 premier volumes, net 100 fr. pour les souscripteurs aux volumes 
suivants (XI, XII, et XIII) ceux-ci cofitent 15 fr. Il parait un tome 
par an. 
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HISTORICAL PAPERS. 


EDITED. BY THE LATE REV. JOHN MORRIS, S.J. 


1. The Spanish Inquisition. By the Rev. Sypney F. Smiru, S.J. 1d. 

2. The False Decretals. By the Rev. RicHarp F. Ciarkr, S.J. 1d. 

3. Cranmer and Anne Boleyn. By the Rev. JosepH STEVENSON, S.J. 2d. 
4. The Pallium. By the Rev. Herpert Tuurston, S.J. 2d. 

5. The Immuring of Nuns. By the Rev. Hersert Tuurston, S.J. 1d. 
6. The Huguenots. By the Rev. Witt1am Loucunay, S.J. 1d. 


The above in one volume, cloth, price rs. 


. How “the Church of England washed her Face.” By the Rev. 
SypNEY F. Situ, S.J. 1d. 


. St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572. By the Rev. Witt1am Loucunay, S.J. 1d. 


9. The Rood of Boxley, or Howa Lie Grows. By the Rev. T. E. Bripcerrt, 
C.SS.R. 3d. 


10. The First Experiment in Civil and Religious Liberty. By James 
CaRMONT. 1d. 


11. Was St. Aidan an Anglican? By the Rev. Sypney F. Situ, S.J. 1d. 
12, The Gordon Riots. By Lionet Jonnson, B.A. 1d. 


o wn 


The above in one volume, cloth, price rs. 


13. The Great Schism of the West. By the Rev. Sypney F. Saitu, S.J. 2d. 


14. Rome’s Witness against Anglican Orders. By the Rev. SypNEy 
F, Smit, S.J. 2d. 


EDITED BY THE REV. SYDNEY F. SMITH, S.J. 


15. The Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. R. C. Laine. 1d. 


16. Religious Instruction in England during the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries. By Dom Francis Aipan Gasquet, O.S.B. 2d. 

17. England’s Title: Our Lady’s Dowry: Its History and Meaning. 
By the Rey. T. E. Bripcett, C.SS.R. 1d. 


The above in one volume, cloth, price Is. 


18. Dr. Littledale’s Theory of the Disappearance of the Papacy. By the 
Rev. Sypney F. Smitu, S.J. 2d. 


19. Dean Farrar on the Observance of Good Friday. By the Rev. 
HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 1d. 


20. Savonarola and the Reformation. By the Very Rev. J. Procter, O.P. 
3d. 


LONDON: CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 18, WEST SQUARE, S.E. 
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WORKS ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


By THE LATE REv. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 


INTRODUCTORY VOLUMES. 
The Life of our Life. Introduction and Harmony of the Gospels, with the 


Introduction rewritten. Two vols. 15s. 
The Works and Words of our Saviour, gathered from the Four Gospels. 7s.6d. 
The Story of the Gospels. Harmonized for Meditation. 7s. 6d. 


THE HOLY INFANCY. 

The Preparation of the Incarnation. 7s. 6d. 

The Nine Months. The Life of our Lord in the Womb. 7s. 6d. 
The Thirty Years. Our Lord’s Infancy and Early Life. 7s. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
The Ministry of St. John Baptist. 6s. 6d. 
The Preaching of the Beatitudes. 6s. 6d. 
The Sermon on the Mount. ‘Iwo vols. 6s. 6d. each. 
The Training of the Apostles. Four vols. 6s. 6d. each. 
The Preaching of the Cross. Three vols. Vol. I. 6s. 6d. Vols. II., III. 6s. each. 


HOLY WEEK. 


Passiontide. Three vols. 6s. 6d. each. 
The Passage of our Lord to the Father (concluding volume). 7s. 6d. 
The 22 volumes for £5 net. 


The Return of the King. Discourses on the Latter Days. 7s. 6d. 
The Baptism of the King. Considerations on the Sacred Passion. 7s. 6d. 
The Mother of the King. Mary during the Life of our Lord. 7s. 6d. 
The Mother of the Church. Mary during the first Apostolic Age. 6s. 
Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. Two vols. ros. 6d. 
Life and Letters of St. Teresa. Three vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
The Life of Mary Ward. Two vols. 15s. 
The Life of Mother Frances Mary Teresa Ball. 6s. 6d. 
The Prisoners of the King. 4s. 
The Seven Words of Mary. 2s. 
Chapters on the Parables. 7s. 6d. 
The Teaching and Counsels of St. Francis Xavier. 53s. 
The Chronicle of St. Antony of Padua. 33s. 6d. 

Ordinary discount on each volume, or the 17 volumes for £3 Tos. net. 


JAMES STANLEY, MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, S.W. 
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Hymu-Writing and Hymn-Selection. 


DURING the last fifty years there has been a great production 
of Catholic hymns in English-speaking lands ; and these hymns 
are printed and introduced into schools, and confraternities, and 
into public non-liturgical worship in churches, almost at the 
pleasure of the composer. Compilations also are made, not 
only from Catholic, but from Protestant sources. It seems 
opportune to make some review of what has been done, and to 
see if all is satisfactory. 

Into the history of hymns there is no need to enter here. 
It has been treated with much learning and judgment by the 
Earl of Selborne in the Eucyclopedia Britannica and by 
Dr. Julian and his co-operators in his great Dzéctionary of 
Hymnology, while Mr.Orby Shipley has made the history 
of English Catholic hymns his own, both in the Introduction 
to his Annus Sanctus, and in various magazine articles both in 
America and in England. 

I need only remark, to our present purpose, that from a very 
early period the distinction may be noted between hymns sung 
in private devotion, congregational hymns, and liturgical hymns. 
Of the first St. Jerome says that in his day those who went into 
the fields might hear the ploughman at his Alleluias, the mower 
at his hymns, and the vine-dresser singing David’s Psalms. Of 
the second we are told by St. Augustine that, during the 
watches kept by the people in the church to guard St. Ambrose 
from the Arian Justina, “it was appointed that, after the 
manner of the Eastern Church, hymns and psalms should be 
sung, lest the people should grow weary and faint through 
sorrow ; which custom,” continues the holy Doctor, “has ever 
since been retained, and has been followed by almost all con- 
gregations in other parts of the world.” St. Augustine, before 
his conversion, was deeply touched by this congregational 

1 The article was reprinted with developments by Messrs. Black (1892), with 
the title, Hymns. 
VOL. LXXXV. DECEMBER, 1895. FF 
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singing! To St. Benedict is attributed the introduction of 
hymns into the canonical hours. I shall confine my remarks 
to congregational hymn-singing in the vernacular. That this 
has in general the sanction of the Church is clear not only from 
the long-established usages of Catholic countries, but from the 
most recent decisions of the Holy See. On the 6th of July, 
1894, His Holiness, Leo XIII., confirmed the instructions issued 
by the Sacred Congregation of Rites to the Italian Bishops, 
called Regolamento per la Musica Sacra. In the seventh article? 
it is declared that, in Offices strictly liturgical, the liturgical 
language alone can be used, even in such additions as are 
ad libitum, which must be chosen from Holy Scripture, the 
Divine Office, or from hymns and prayers approved by the 
Church; while the eighth article permits, in functions not 
strictly liturgical, the use of the vernacular by the singers, and 
merely requires that the words be selected from devout and 
approved compositions. Of course the carrying out of these 
rules is subject to ordinary ecclesiastical authority. The Roman 
Ephemerides Liturgice, commenting on this Regolamento, 
explains that by strictly liturgical Offices are understood Solemn 
or High Mass, and Solemn Vespers. Low Mass, Processions, 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament are functions not strictly 
liturgical, and of course still less so popular devotions of various 
kinds. 

Putting aside here special questions of detail, it is well 
known that in English-speaking countries many collections of 
vernacular hymns to be used in church have appeared with 
episcopal approbation. The Manual of Prayers for Congrega- 
tional Use, authorized by the English Hierarchy, not only 


1 Lord Selborne, Hymns, p. 33. 

2 “Art. 7. L’idioma da usarsi nei cantici durante le solenni funzioni strettamente 
liturgiche sia la lingua propria del rito, ed i testi ad Zibztum si prendano dalla Sacra 
Scrittura, dall’ Officiatura, o da inni e preci approvate dalla Chiesa. 

‘*Art. 8. Nelle altre funzioni si potra usare la lingua volgare prendendo le parole 
da divote ed approvate composizioni.” 

3 Si de Missa agatur privata, idioma vernaculum permissum non respicit 
celebrantem .-. . sed fideles adstantes, quibus S. R. C. indulget, ut sacras cantiones 
tunc temporis exequi valeant lingua vernacula. Si vero de aliis etsi liturgicis agatur 
functionibus, uti ex. gr. de processionibus, aut etiam de extra liturgicis, uti de 
benedictione privata cum Venerabili, aut etiam de mixtis, uti de eadem benedictione 
solemni, et de aliis quibuscunque, hisce in casibus lingua vernacula permittitur tam 
fidelibus, quam ipsi presbytero aut clero functionem agenti.” (Vol. viii. p. 697. 
November, 1894.) In October, 1895, the same periodical declares that procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament at Corpus Christi is included in this permission, notwith- 
standing the decisions to the contrary quoted by De Herdt, which either do not 
apply or are now abrogated. (Vol. ix. p. 621.) 
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contains such a selection, but also the vernacular prayers and 
hymns sung at the children’s Mass as it was practised by the 
late Father Furniss, C.SS.R. 

The history of congregational singing of vernacular hymns 
by English Catholics seems to require some further elucidation. 
Mr.Shipley has abundantly shown how prolific English Catholics 
have been ever since the Protestant Reformation both in trans- 
lating Latin hymns and in original compositions, but these 
appear to have been written for private devotion. In September, 
1849, Dr. Wiseman, then Vicar Apostolic of the London District, 
wrote in The Dublin Review :} 


In England, as far as we know, certainly in London, the introduc- 
tion of hymns in the vernacular, during solemn services of the Church, 
dates from the establishment of the London Oratory, and is at present 
confined to it. The experiment, if successful, is not unlikely to be 
tried elsewhere; always, of course, supposing the approbation of 
authority. 


The phrase “during solemn services” was perhaps intended 
to acknowledge, not only the use of English hymns in schools, 
but their occasional use in churches at the afternoon catechism. 
This, however, is not certain, for Dr. Wiseman had just written 
that in English country missions vernacular prayers were in 
common use, whereas “on the continent the same licence is 
generally extended into the province of psalmody as well as of 
prayer ;” as if this was not the case anywhere in England. 
The Garden of the Soul, before the date 1849, contains only two 
or three English hymns. Nevertheless, in 1791, Bishop John 
Geddes and Bishop John Hay had put out a book of hymns for 
Scotch Catholics, which was reprinted in 1802 and 1823. In 
England, also, a book of hymns was printed in York, edited by 
Reverend Nicholas Alain Gilbert, of Whitby, “when our new 
chapel was opened,” in 1805, and another edition by T. Haydock 
at Manchester, in 1807. Instructions are printed for “giving 
out” the number of the hymn to be sung.?_ It is clear then that 
at the beginning of the present century, some kind of congre- 
gational singing—till then impossible—was being introduced. 
By many English Catholics it was disliked, for it seemed to 
them to savour of Methodism ; but the French emigrant clergy, 
like Abbé Gilbert, could of course see nothing Protestant in 

1 Article on Faber’s Hymns, called ‘ Jesus and Mary.” 


? A Third Edition was printed in York by Rev. George Leo Haydock, in 1823, 
and a New Collection of Catholic Psalms, Hymns, Motettos, &c., at Whitby. 
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the usage, accustomed as they were to French cantiques ; and 
some English priests took the same view. The Rev. George 
Haydock, in 1823, writes: 


The collections of spiritual songs in the vulgar tongue published in 
Catholic countries are numberless. They are sung in churches before 
and after catechism, or any other instruction—sometimes in the most 
solemn parts of the public service. 


Then, after alluding to an early instance of the practice of 
singing hymns after Mass, in the time of Alfred the Great, he 
concludes : 

This practice has been always attended with the most happy 
consequences. We hope it will be further encouraged by all those to 
whom the cure of souls and the education of children is entrusted, who 
will take the trouble of teaching them proper tunes, and how to join 
the melody of the heart with that of the voice: ‘Sing ye wisely.” 


This hope does not appear to have been realized, and we 
may trace the revival of the singing of English hymns by 
English Catholics to Father Faber. In his Preface to Jesus 
and Mary, he says that eleven of the hymns were first used in 
a country congregation, probably at St. Wilfrid’s. In June, 
1849, English hymns were introduced into London at the 
opening of the London Oratory. Dr. Wiseman’s expectations 
have been more than justified, and to no inconsiderable extent 
by his own encouragement as Bishop. Composers of hymns have 
appeared among the clergy, both secular and regular, as well 
as among the laity; and secular ladies have vied with nuns 
in a species of poetry well harmonizing with the feminine 
temperament. Thus, in less than half a century, several hundreds 

Catholic hymns have appeared in print. 

Before reviewing these it may be a help to cast a glance 
at English Protestant hymnody. As in other forms of literature, 
so in this we have been anticipated, and Catholic writers have 
been influenced to some extent, and must continue to be 
influenced. Protestant hymns have got the ear of the nation. 
We must copy or adapt what is good in form, avoid what is 
faulty, and improve if we can on what is imperfect. The 
composer of Catholic hymns should try to discover what forms 
have been most striking, most attractive, most popular. Here, 
however, discretion is needed to distinguish between what has 
really reached the heart, and what has pleased the fancy by 
the accident of familiarity or association. As there are English 
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Biblical phrases, which to Protestant ears have an antique 
charm, but which grate on the Catholic ear, which is unaccus- 
tomed to them, so there are hymns that are favourites with the 
nation, but would be rejected by all if now introduced for the 
first time. Lord Selborne, in his Book of Praise, made a selection 
of the best hymns of various religious schools ; and it must be 
confessed that as a whole they are disappointing. Considering 
the loftiness of the themes, the abundant help to be found in 
Scripture poetry and metaphor, they do little credit to the 
religious inspiration or literary skill of the writers, and contrast 
very unfavourably, as regards finish, with any good collection 
of English songs, patriotic or amatory. 

Of late years hymn-singing has taken a development among 
many of the sects parallel with the development of ritual in 
others. From an inspection of the seven hundred and fifty 
pieces in Mr. Sankey’s collection, and one hundred and fifty- 
seven in the Salvation Soldier's Song Book, it is clear to me 
that vulgarity, familiarity, and jollity have now taken the place 
of whatever there was of refinement or reverence in the first 
half of the century. 

The Wesleys would scarcely have permitted a chorus like 
this : 

Oh, the Blood of Jesus cleanses white as snow, don’t you know? 
Oh, the Blood of Jesus cleanses white as snow; yes, I know! 
Oh, I bless the happy day, 
When He washed my sins away, 
The Blood of Jesus cleanses white as snow. 

Or the following reference to the foolish virgins, in the 

manner of a nigger melody : 


Who’s that knocking at the door? 

Who’s that knocking at the door ? 

Oh sad, sad state, to be just too late, 

To be left in darkness just outside the gate, 
Then it’s no use knocking at the door any more, 
It’s no use knocking at the door. 


There are worse things than these, but I will spare the 
reader their profanity. I would not willingly misrepresent any 
religionists; but I have sought in vain for either adoration 
or contrition. There are expressions innumerable of joy, hope, 
love, praise, and promises of fidelity and service. There are 
acknowledgments of past sins and boasts of forgiveness, but 
no contrition for the past. Even the resolutions regarding the 
future are of the vaguest kind. There is much about brave 
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fighting in the militant hymns of the Salvation Army, but the 
nature of the contest, as well as its effect on the victor’s rewards, 
are undefined. The popularity of the modern Protestant hymns 
of this school seems to be derived from a lilting tune, Lutheran 
emotion, a few standing metaphors, and easy, catching choruses. 
Of these I may give a specimen or two. The first stanza of a 


very popular hymn is as follows: 


I am so glad that our Father in Heaven 
Tells of His love in the Book He has given ; 
Wonderful things in the Bible I see, 

- This is the dearest, that Jesus loves me. 


The chorus following each verse is : 


I am so glad that Jesus loves me, 
Jesus loves me, Jesus loves me ; 
I am so glad that Jesus loves me, 
° Jesus loves even me. 


These repetition choruses are very common, so that they 
can be at once picked up by the crowd who cannot read, or 


have no books. 
Another hymn begins: 


There’s a land that is fairer than day 
And by faith we can see it afar ; 
For the Father waits over the way, 
To prepare us a dwelling-place there. 
Chorus.—In the sweet by and by 
We shall meet on that beautiful shore, 
We shall meet on that beautiful shore. 


A few of these choruses will speak for themselves, without 


the hymns to which they belong. 


Tell me the old, old story (¢er) 
Of Jesus and His love. 


Oh! that will be glory for me (42s) 
But I know that His presence will lighten the gloom. 
And that will be glory for me. 


We're going home, we’re going home to-morrow (475) 
I know He is mine, I know He is mine, 
I’m hoping no longer, I know He is mine. 


Only trust Him, only trust Him, 
Only trust Him now ; 

He will save you, He will save you, 
He will save you now. 


Hallelujah, ’tis done, I believe in the Son, 
I am saved by the blood of the crucified One. 
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What shall I do? what shall I do? 
Oh! what shall I do to be saved? 


After the last verse, 


That will I do! that will I do! 
To Jesus I’ll go to be saved. 


Some kind of figure or metaphor, taken from Scripture for 
the most part, is adopted in these strange rhapsodies, to raise 
them to the dignity of poetry. The following example will 
serve at the same time to illustrate the heretical assurance or 
cocksureness which characterizes them all : 

Will you meet me at the fountain 
When I reach the glory land? 
Will you meet me at the fountain ? 
Shall I clasp your friendly hand? 
Other friends will give me welcome, 
Other loving voices cheer ; 
There'll be music at the fountain, 
Will you, will you meet me there? 


Chorus—Yes! Ill meet you at the fountain, 
At the fountain bright and fair. 
Oh! I’ll meet you at the fountain 
Yes! I’ll meet you, meet you there. 


Uninitiated readers might think this an assignation for a 
political meeting in Trafalgar Square ; but the fountain and the 
music which are the burden of the hymn are heavenly symbols, 
and the singers work each other up to those feelings of assurance 
which Luther called faith. It is very pitiable, but this seems 
the great engine of the popular sects of the day. Hymn-singing 
is their catechism as well as their ritual. 

Let us turn now to our own hymns, and as it is good to 
begin with an act of humiliation, I must confess that whatever 
may be the vulgarity of the Salvation Barracks, it has been 
equalled by a hymn issued by an American convent. These 
are the poetical strains in which the children in the Sunday 
School of Philadelphia are taught to sing the praises of St. 
Catharine of Alexandria: 

The wisest doctors of Egypt came 
To prove that the Catholic faith was wrong, 
They reasoned for hours, and brought out their books, 


For they were all mighty in wits and tongue. 
O St. Cath’rine meek, O St. Cath’rine pure ! 


St. Catherine stood before them all, 
So humble, she trusted in Heaven alone ; 
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She proved that the Catholic faith was right, 
Till there they sat, as dumb as a stone. 
O St. Cath’rine meek, O St. Cath’rine pure ! 


Now what did the King and his courtiers do, 
When none of them all could answer a word? 
They said she no longer was fit to live, 
And cut off her innocent head with a sword. 
O St. Cath’rine meek, O St. Cath’rine pure ! 


This is exceptional ; Catholic hymns are often wanting in 
finish, very few are vulgar or silly. 

A question may be asked: Should Protestant hymns, or 
rather-hymns composed and used by Protestants, but perfectly 
Catholic in doctrine, tone, and expression, be ever admitted into 


Catholic collections? We find that several compilers, especially 
in America, see no evil in this; and as regards translations 


‘made by Protestants of hymns in our Office-books, we can 


scarcely anticipate an objection, provided the translations are 
well made, and have neither added nor omitted anything. But 
on the general question, the old maxim of the Fourth Council 
of Carthage, Cum hereticts nec orandum nec psallendum, if not 
directly applicable, suggests at least the severer line. It will 
not edify Protestants to hear their hymns sung in our churches, 
and many Catholics would be perplexed if they learnt that we 
may borrow that in which we may not join. Besides, the 
Protestant hymns are few in which there is no un-Catholic note. 

Let us, however, confine our attention to purely Catholic 
hymns. A very large number of recent hymns have been 
written for private devotional reading (or singing), not for 
congregational singing, and do not belong to the subject of 
this paper, except in so far that we may ask, are they not 
sometimes used for a purpose for which they were not intended 
and are not fitted. The word hymn is ambiguous, or at least 
comprehensive. In the Breviary it seems to be distinguished 
from the Psalm as if the latter included meditative poetry, while 
the former was restricted to more direct addresses to God : 


Nocte surgentes vigilemus omnes, 

Semper in psalmis meditemur, atque 

Voce concordi Domino canamus 
Dulciter hymnos.! 


1 Lord Selborne, however, writes: ‘The verb fsadlere has been constantly 
applied to hymns, both in the Eastern and the Western Church; and the same 
compositions which they described generically as ‘psalms,’ were also called by the 
LXX., ‘odes’ (z.¢., songs) and ‘hymns.’” (Hymus, their History and Development. 
By Roundell, Earl of Selborne. 1892.) 
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In England both psalms and hymns are generally dis- 
tinguished from spiritual poetry in no way intended for liturgical 
or congregational use. In the article already referred to, Dr. 
Wiseman wrote: 


The application of the word Hymn to compositions like [some of] 
those in Father Faber’s volume will be new to the Catholic reader. 
We Catholics are accustomed to think of no hymns but those of which 
the praises of God or the blessed Saints are the direct subject ; whereas 
many of the pieces in the work before us, are rather meditations in verse 
than commemorations of mysteries or addresses to the court of Heaven. 
. . . Father Faber’s compositions are of so mixed a character that we 
could almost regret his choice of a title which sets them the more 
strikingly in contrast with the authorized Hymns of the Church. Many 
of them are evidently not constructed for use in public worship; they 
are the expressions of an individual, and even of a particular mind, 
which will find responses in many a devout heart, but which could not 
be introduced into a mixed congregation without danger of forcing 
the feelings, in some instances, into an unnatural state. Some of them 
represent sentiments of piety and contrition, which on the lips of the 
casual worshipper would be unreal ; some embody particular devotions, 
and so are necessarily partial in their application ; while all but a few 
are more subjective in their character than we should fancy suitable 
to public worship, even as outlets of informal and auxiliary devotion.! 


We shall return to this important matter presently. In the 
meantime, I would observe that the compilers of Catholic hymn- 
books, misled by the title of hymns, have not paid sufficient 
attention to the warning given by Father Faber himself, in the 
Preface to his Hymns, that many of them were not intended 
for singing, and in his final Library Edition that his collection 
was put out “chzefly as a book of spiritual reading.” In some 
cases this was so evident that mistake has been impossible. In 
a poem on Peevishness, he writes: 


Upon the wings of wild sea-birds 
My dark thoughts would I lay, 
And let them bear them out to sea 

In the tempest far away. 


No one has yet asked a congregation to sing words like 
these ; yet they are hardly more personal than the better known 
hymn on Distractions in Prayer. We have heard, and wondered 
at, an assembly of men and women suddenly bursting out to a 
rather merry tune: 


1 Dublin Review, September, 1849, pp. 172, 174. 
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Ah! dearest Lord, I cannot pray, 
My fancy is not free, 

Unmannerly distractions come 
And force my thoughts from Thee. 


It would seem that many, carried away by a brisk tune, 


scarcely know what they sing. This is amusingly illustrated by 
a scene described by Mr. Edward Fitzgerald in a recent volume. 


Scene. Country church on winter’s evening. Congregation with 
Old Hundredth, ready for the parson to give out some dismissal words. 
Good old Parson (not at all meaning rhyme): ‘The light has 
grown so very dim, I scarce can see to read the hymn.” 
Congregation, taking it up to the first half of the Old Hundredth, 
“The light has grown so very dim, 
I scarce can see to read the hymn.” 
(Pause, as usual; Parson, mildly impatient): ‘I did not mean to 
read a hymn; I only meant my eyes were dim.” 
Congregation (to second part of Old Hundredth), 
“T did not mean to read a hymn, 
I only meant my eyes were dim.” 
Parson (out of patience, &c.): “I didn’t meana hymn at all. I 
think the devil’s in you all.” 


It would seem from this that there are “unmannerly dis- 
tractions”” in hymn-singing, as well as in prayer. 

In what I am now saying or may say later on, I have no 
thought of depreciating Father Faber as a hymn-writer. I do 
not indeed think him perfect. He wrote rapidly, to supply a 
want, and much of his work needs pruning and wants finish ; 
yet he is not only our leader in point of time, but also in poetical 
inspiration, and his more dogmatic hymns are unsurpassed. 
It is because of his acknowledged superiority, and because he is 
taken as a model, that it is necessary to note certain defects 
which should not be copied, and still more to call attention to 
his own warning. 

It may here be observed that the criterion of what was 
intended for congregational singing is not in the plural form. 
In this respect there is a great variety of usage in the Book of 
Psalms. We have Lripe me and Deus repulisti nos. The 
inspired singer addresses his own soul, Noune Deo subjecta erts,. 
anima mea? or the multitude, Jubilate Deo, omnis terra. Occa- 
sionally both singular and plural forms are found in the same 
Psalm. On the other hand, in the Breviary the singular is 


1 Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble. Bentley, 1895. 
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almost unknown. As a rule it would be better in composing to 
adapt a hymn in form, as well as in sense, to the use of the 
multitude, but there is no need to exclude a hymn from a 
collection merely because the writer uses I instead of We. The 
form that has been chosen should be adhered to consistently, 
and not sacrificed for the convenience of rhyme. Occasionally 
the singular and plural are united with great propriety, as in 
Dr. Lingard’s beautiful hymn: Hail, Queen of Heaven. It is 
written throughout in the plural: “ We claim thy care,” “Save 
us from peril,” yet each verse ends with “Pray for me,” not in 
order to rhyme with “Star of the sea,” but to give emphasis to 
the words which precede: Pray for “the wanderer,” “the 
sinner,” “the mourner,” “thy children.” By such a use of the 
singular, and such a change of number, the congregation does 
not feel its unison disturbed, while the emphasis and pathos of 
the hymn are much increased. In Father Faber’s hymn, “ The 
Patronage of St. Joseph,” the singular is used in all verses 
except the first. Thus the hymn begins, “No home can we 
see; We lean upon thee,” but continues, “How safe should 
TI be, if thou wert with me.” The purpose of this change is not 
so apparent as in his hymn to the Blessed Sacrament. There 
the chorus, 


Sweet Sacrament, we Thee adore, 
Oh, make us love Thee more and more. 


is admirably adapted to the congregation; but perhaps the 
writer preferred the singular in the lines, “Had I but Mary’s 
sinless heart,” and “I cannot compass all I have,” as more 
expressive to the singers that the Blessed Sacrament is a gift to 
each as well as to all. In some cases our composers seem to 
have given no thought to this matter, which nevertheless much 
affects the character of a hymn. 

If I now try to state a few simple rules which should govern 
the composition of hymns, I shall find occasion for some friendly 
criticism of recent work. 

I. First then, there must be nothing incongruous in the theme 
chosen. ymns admit of a very wide range of subjects: praise, 
prayer, penance, lamentations, denunciations, moral precepts, 
narrative, history of saints. Among the psalms are poems of 
almost every kind, odes, idylls, pastorals, elegies. In the 
Breviary are many hymns in which there is neither prayer, nor 
any direct address to God. Such are the four hymns of the 
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new Office of the Rosary. The hymns of Christmas and 
Epiphany are simply narrative. 

But do hymns admit doctrinal controversy? If by con- 
troversy is meant attack on the faith of others, this would seem 
quite out of place. A Wesleyan hymn consists of a mere 
denial of the doctrine of Purgatory : 


The saints who die of Christ possessed, 
Enter into immediate rest ; 

For them no further test remains 

Of purging fires and torturing pains, &c. 


Such lines, even if they were as true as they are false, would 
not have the character of a hymn. They do not raise the soul 
to God, but awaken bitterness, contempt, or hatred of others. 
On the other hand, for Catholics to state the doctrine of 
Purgatory distinctly in a hymn is not incongruous. The minds 
of the singers are not put into a state of hostility-to others, but 
of faith, or fear, or charity. Such is Father Faber’s beautiful 
hymn, “O turn to Jesus, Mother, turn,” or Cardinal Newman's, 
“Help, Lord, the souls that Thou hast made.” These are 
dogmatic, not controversial. Errors of others may certainly be 
mentioned in the way of indignation and reparation, as in the 
reference to heathen idolatry in the 113th Psalm: Os habent et 
non loquentur. Similes illis fiant qui factunt ea, Nothing can 
be more appropriate than the chorus to a hymn to our Lady: 


When wicked men blaspheme thee, 
I'll love and bless thy name. 


Another form of controversy is where the reference to error 
is apologetic or explanatory. I should have much reluctance 
to admit such forms of speech into hymns, were it not that the 
Word of God must be preached in season, and “out of season.” 
In this sense, because of the presence of Protestants in our 
churches, or for the instruction of converts, the words of Father 
Faber may be justified—justified I mean, as appropriate to a 
hymn. 


But scornful men have coldly said 
Thy love was leading me from God, 
And yet in this I did but tread 
The very path my Saviour trod. 


They know but little of thy worth 

Who speak these heartless words to me, 
For what did Jesus love on earth 

One half so tenderly as thee? 
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Here, however, the apology is one thing, the form of it is 
another. It may be good to take occasion of a hymn to defend 
Catholic doctrine or practice ; but is it not somewhat anomalous 
to make the apology a part of the address to our Lady, as if it 
were to her that some explanation was due? There is a hymn 
much used in the month of May, which begins: “This is the 
image of the Queen,” and each verse ends with a loving appeal 
to our Lady, “Do thou remember me.” Does it not jar on the 
feelings of devotion, to interpolate the following very cold and 
superfluous warning : 


The sacred homage that we pay 
To Mary’s image here, 

To Mary’s self at once ascends 
Above the starry sphere. 


Excellent instruction no doubt for the catechism, but “out 
of season” in the hymn. Yet one compiler has thought that 
even this was insufficient, and the last lines have been altered : 


To Mary’s self, then on to God, 
Ascends the starry sphere. 


This emendation appears very needless theologically, and 
poetically very lame. There may have been some propriety in 
representing our Lady as placed adove the starry sphere; but 
there is very little in figuring the homage as ascending the 
starry sphere. 

II. A second canon of hymn-writing might be, that although 
hymns admit a very wide range of subject, yet they must 
remain wethin the reach of an ordinary congregation. There 
must be no far-fetched thoughts, recondite knowledge, or unusual 
words. A Protestant hymn by Skelton, of some merit, calling 
on all parts of creation to praise the Creator, has the following 


stanzas: 


Sing Him ye distant worlds and suns 
From whence no travelling ray, 

Hath yet to us, through ages past 
Had time to make its way. 

Ye insects small, to which one leaf 
Within its narrow sides, 

A vast extended world displays 
And spacious realms provides. 

Ye race, still less than these, with which 
The stagnant water teems, 

To which one drop, however small, 
A boundless ocean seems, 
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Such astronomical and microscopical details may be introduced 
with much interest into a sermon on the Creation. They are 
too recondite for a hymn, and would tend to puzzle the ignorant, 
and distract the better informed. A similar rule may be laid 
down as regards the mysteries of faith, though it is not easy to 
draw the line. It is a homage to God’s veracity to state revealed 
mysteries beyond our comprehension, as in the Athanasian 
Creed, and St. Thomas’s hymns to the Blessed Sacrament, and 
such deep themes are quite capable of popular treatment. What 
can be more simple and yet sublime than Father Faber’s hymns 
to “Ged,” “Have mercy on us, God Most High,” and to our 
Heavenly Father, “My God, how wonderful Thou art!” But 
in his hymns to the Eternal Father and to the Eternal Spirit, 
there are several verses too abstruse, not for private meditation, 
for which they were intended, but for popular devotion. 

Words may be abstruse as well as thoughts. What would 
our Catholic people make of the stanza : 
Ridge of the mountain-wave, 
Lower thy crest! 
Wail of Euroclydon, 
Be thou at rest. . 

Or again: 

Here I'll raise my Ebenezer, 
Hither by Thy help I’m come ; 

And I hope, by Thy good pleasure, 
Safely to arrive at home. 


These formidable words, the one Greek and the other 
Hebrew, occur in the Protestant version of the Bible. The 
first is the name of a tempestuous wind, mentioned in the story 
of St. Paul’s shipwreck, the other of the Stone of Help set 
up by Samuel. Catholics have nothing quite so grand as this ; 
yet how many in an ordinary congregation could guess the 
meaning of a Catholic evening hymn? 

The west’ring sun rolls down, 

The stars. come forth to crown 

The bright’ning forehead of fair eve, 

And o’er heav’n’s height their mystic measures weave. 

The want of education of the singing multitude must not 
be forgotten. There should be no possible ambiguity of con- 
struction, ex. gr. 


1 Father Faber changed the title of some of his hymns in his Library Edition. 
What is called The Eternal Father in ‘‘ Jesus and Mary,” is afterwards called Our 
Heavenly Father, and a very different poem is called The Eternal Father. 
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My God I love Thee, not because 
I hope for Heaven thereby. 

These words are unobjectionable for the educated, and for 
all who notice the comma after Thee. By the uneducated, who 
in: poetry are wont to read straight to the end of a line and 
then pause, they risk to be read 

My God I love Thee not, because 
{ hope for Heaven thereby. 
The following lines have often been read with a ludicrous 


effect, 
God of mercy ! let us run 
Where yon fount of sorrow flows. 

A still more dangerous pitfall for ignorant feet is the use 
of inversions. 

Jesus is God! there never was 
A time that He was not : 

Boundless, eternal, merciful, 
The Word the Sire begot. 

To the simple, even to such as have learning enough to 
know the meaning of Word and Sire, it might easily seem that 
the Word begot the Sire. 

_III. A third rule will be that the hymn-writer should 
avoid paradox or extravagance, or anything that can startle or 
puzzle. Father Faber is not always free from this defect. 

Conceived, conceived immaculate ! 
O what a joy for thee! 

Conceived, conceived immaculate ! 
O greater joy for me! 

The question is not whether this is correct, but whether 
a thoughtful singer should have his mind set puzzling as to 
whether it is correct, or how it can be true. 

And art Thou really infinite 
That Thou shouldst thus unfold 


Fresh glories every feast that comes, 
New grandeurs yet untold ? 


We have known a Bishop refuse his Jimprimatur unless this 
verse was omitted, not because it could not be explained, but 
because it did not tend to the edification of the simple. In the 
hymn called “God,” admirable in its majesty, there is one 
stanza that some think a blot: 

O Majesty most beautiful, 
Most Holy Trinity ! 


On Mary’s throne we climb to get 
A far-off sight of Thee. 
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There is nothing here startling or puzzling; the meaning 
is clear enough. But the metaphor of climbing on our Lady’s 
throne is almost comical, and very different from that of 
climbing to the summit of a mountain for a distant prospect ; 
and the thought introduced is bizarre, and like the “conceits” 
of Cowley or of Donne. It has, however, certainly not been 
mended by some Protestants, who, having adopted the hymn, 
have altered “ Mary’s throne” into “ Jesus’ OF id which leaves 
all the incongruity and destroys the orthod%xy. From the 
Cross of Jesus we have, not a “ far-off sight,” but a very near 
view of the Divine Attributes. “Philip, he that seeth Me, 
seeth the Father also.” But there are men who will put Jesus 
for Mary, cost what it may. Blessed Thomas More tells a 
story of a priest who was so devout that he substituted every- 
where the name of God for that of the devil in his ritual, so 
that the candidate for Baptism had to say: “I renounce God 
and all His works.” But let us return from our digression. 
In describing the hymns of St. Ambrose, Lord Selborne has 
well stated the qualities of a good hymn. “They are,” he says, 
“short and complete in themselves ; easy, and at the same time 
elevated in their expression and rhythm; terse and masculine 
in thought and language; simple, pure, and not technical in 
their rendering of the great facts and doctrines of Christianity, 
which they present in an objective and not in a subjective 
manner.” 

IV. Still more necessary than simplicity for the mind of the 
congregation is sobrigty as regards the feelings. There should 
be nothing in a hymn beyond the scope of ordinary devout 
Catholics. I do not say nothing above their level, but beyond 
their scope. We have heard Cardinal Wiseman remarking that 
several of Father Faber’s hymns could not be introduced into 
a mixed congregation without forcing the feeling or putting on 
the lips sentiments that would be unreal. Now assuredly it 
was not his meaning that either hymns or prayers should be 
pitched at the low level of sinful, tepid, or torpid souls. On the 
contrary, it is one of the great boons of inspired psalms and 
liturgical forms that we are raised by them above our personal 
or habitual level. We unite our intentions and aspirations to 


1 Hymns, p. 38. 

2 “Quis non inardescat ad tantos Davidis ignes? His auditis carminibus, hoc amore 
perspecto, quis tam durus atque immitis animus qui non gustet ac videat quam suavis 
sit Dominus?” (Bossuet, Introd. in Psal.) 
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the higher thoughts and feelings of the author of the psalm, or 
of those who join with us in prayers or hymns. When we say 
the Our Father, we join our feeble cry to the intention of the 
Divine Teacher, and thereby to all the millions of our brethren 
who have ever lifted eye and voice to Heaven. When we 
salute our Lady, we would fain do it as did St. Gabriel and 
St. Elizabeth. Every liturgical prayer is in reality a chorus of 
the highest and holiest of redeemed souls, in which we take a 
feeble part. But in the use of uninspired melody, we aim rather 
at expressing our own sentiments as a congregation. In every 
such Catholic assembly we may expect faith, hope, and at least 
initial charity. The hymn-writer may appeal to the spirit of 
adoration, awe, fear, contrition, gratitude, and praise. But he 
has no right to expect intense piety, enthusiasm, rapturous 
affections, although he may endeavour to arouse unusual 
emotion. 

The hymns of the Roman Breviary are written on no 
explicit theory, yet they were composed by Catholic instinct 
and on Catholic traditions. They were written for the clergy 
or for monks, in whom a higher flight of devotion might be 
presupposed than in the ordinary laity. What then do we find? 
Adoration everywhere, expressions of humility, and of contrition, 
self-excitation to watchfulness and mortification—vigilemus 
omnes; surgamus omnes ocyus,; sint pura cordis intima, etc— 
prayers for grace and salvation. But nothing is supposed, or 
even asked, beyond what belongs to the whole Christian family. 
The hymns to our Lady or the saints may be triumphant or 
tender (as in the Stabat Mater, or other hymns of her dolours), 
but they are never ecstatic. Among all the Church’s hymns 
there is nothing in the strain of— 

O Jesus, Jesus, dearest Lord, 
Forgive me if I say 
For very love, Thy sacred name, 
A thousand times a day. 
I love Thee so, I know not how 
My transports to control ; 
Thy love is like a burning fire 
Within my very soul. 
I have nothing to object to such a hymn for private use, but 
surely there must be unreality in a whole congregation singing 
of uncontrollable transports. A high pitch of devotion may 
doubtless be expected at Christmas, yet it is bold to ask a 
multitude to sing: 
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Our hearts are half-broken, dear Jesus, 
With the joy of this beautiful night. 
I would not be understood as if no form of unusual devotion 
could befit a congregation. The hymn “O Paradise” has a 
chorus which is a real sursus corda : 
Where loyal hearts and true 
Stand ever in the light, 
All rapture through and through, 
In God’s most holy sight. 

This, however, expresses, not rapture, but joy and hope in 
the contemplation of heavenly raptures. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect many to join in the cry: “Wherefore doth 
death delay, Bright death,” &c., which occurs in the same 
hymn. The chorus of the hymn of the Jmmaculate Conception 
is very spirit-stirring, 

I think of thee and what thou art, 
Thy majesty, thy state ; 

And I keep singing in my heart 
Immaculate! Immaculate ! 

Christian men and women, children of the Mother of God 
and heavenly Queen, may be expected thus to rejoice in her 
great prerogative. It is a different thing to expect them te 
sing with any truth, 

O Mother, I could weep for mirth, 
Joy fills my heart so fast, 

My soul to-day is heaven on earth, 
Oh! could the transport last! 

It is for the very reason that such transport cannot last 
even in the few gifted souls privileged to taste it, that it seems 
to me incongruous to expect it to burst out at once in a whole 
congregation, at the call to open their hymn-books at a certain 
page. 

Again, as joy at the thought of heavenly raptures is not 
beyond congregational scope, neither is amazement at Divine 
bounty and condescension. Father Faber’s hymn for Corpus 
Christi has most rightly a high spiritual pitch. The singers 
pour out their souls in gratitude, 

O mystery of love divine 
I cannot compass all I have. 

They exclaim, “Ring joyously, ye solemn bells,’ and 
“O earth, grow flowers beneath His feet.” All this is true 
emotion on such a day, in such a procession. Perhaps Father 
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Faber, while expressing the climax which his own feelings had 
reached, miscalculated to some extent the capacity of others, 
when he wrote: 


Silence, and let us weep and die 
Of very love, while we adore. 


Such words scarcely render the emotions of a processional 
group. 

V. A fifth rule is that the hymn should be adapted to 
singing, as regards arrangement, chorus, and metre. 

I. Except in hymns like the last mentioned, which may be 
used in processions, and consist of two parts, it is seldom 
advisable that there should be more than six or seven verses. 
Each verse should be complete in itself, there should be no 
suspension of meaning; not only because most of the singers 
are unable mentally to look forward, but because the hymn is 
liable to be cut short, if sung, as it often is, before Benediction, 
by the entrance of the clergy. Great care should also be taken 
to arrange well the sequence of the verses. We have many 
hymns in which the verses would seem to have been composed 
at different times, and then thrown together at random. Though 
a hymn differs from a song, which is never cut short, and of 
which the effect or the pathos may be suspended to the last 
stanza, yet a hymn may progress with new thoughts leading 
one towards the other.! 

2. We could wish that a chorus were a general feature of 
hymns. The choruses of the Salvation Army songs are often 
silly, but it has been a prudent thought to give an opportunity 
to those who cannot read, or who are not provided with a 
hymn-book to join with the rest. The chorus should either 
give the main thought, the theme of the hymn, or at least 
should be an appropriate ending to each verse. A good chorus 
almost atones for occasional weakness in the construction of the 
hymn. 

On the principle Fiat censura in opere nobili, we turn again 
to Father Faber. Generally his choruses are very happily 
chosen. But this is not always the case. In the hymn called 
“ The Christian’s song,” the chorus is in itself beautiful : 


1 In this liability to interruption or alridgment popular hymns differ from 
liturgical hymns, as well as from the Psalms. Those who have to arrange the hymn- 
singing in confraternities will sometimes find it useful to select and name certain 
stanzas, lest the first three or four should be alone sung, and the later stanzas entirely 
neglected. 
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O Sion’s songs are sweet to sing, 
With melodies of gladness laden ; 
Hark! how the harps of angels ring, 
Hail, Son of man! Hail, Mother maiden! 


But these words have little connection with several of the 
verses-after which they are sung, ex. gr. 


Blest is the time that in the eye 
Of God its hopeful watch is keeping, 
And grows into eternity, 
Like noiseless trees, when men are sleeping. 


There is another chorus which is a favourite in many 
churches : 


Angels of Jesus, Angels of light, 
Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the night. 
With such a chorus the hymn should be hopeful throughout. 
How-then does the chorus chime with the following stanza? 


Darker than night life’s shadows fall around us, 
And like benighted men we miss our mark ; 

God hides Himself, and grace hath scarcely found us, 
Ere death finds out his victims in the dark. 


This stanza, which is the second, seems to me like a false 
note in a beautiful tune. 
| 3. There is a poetical liberty as regards metre taken by many 
| hymnists, which would be no blemish, but rather a refinement 
in ordinary verse, yet which may spoil a hymn for singing. 
This is the substitution of a trochee for an iamb, or other 
irregularities in feet, which are used by English poets to break 
the monotony of their verse. Sometimes such irregularities 
presuppose a practised ear in the reader, who will know when 
to make elision, or when to slur a supernumerary unaccented 
syllable. Such skill cannot be expected in a congregation. 
There is nothing more legitimate than to begin an iambic 
line with a trochee. In the following eight lines five thus begin: 
In the recesses of the forest vale, 
On the wild mountain, on the verdant sod, 
When the fresh breezes of the morn prevail, 
I wander lonely, communing with God. 
When the faint sickness of a wounded heart 
Creeps in cold shudderings through my sinking frame, 


I turn to Thee ; that holy peace impart, 
Which soothes th’ invokers of Thy awful Name.! 


When these lines are read, the ear is pleased with the 


1 Lines on Prayer. By Beckford. 
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variation; but if they were set to music there might be an 
unpleasant emphasis on the unaccented syllable of the first foot. 
Father Faber,-as a poet, sometimes forgot the requirements of 
music. The second stanza of his fine hymn to “ God,” runs: 


Most ancient of all mysteries 
Before Thy throne we lie ; 

Have mercy now, most merciful, 
Most Holy Trinity. 

The last stanza is a repetition of this, but the poet has 
made a slight change. Instead of the second line, he has written, 
“ Still at Thy throne we lie.” The change is appropriate and 
pleasing to the ear when read; it is anything rather than 
pleasing when a strong note requires the emphasis to fall on 


the az. 
When times are worst, who does not know 
Darkness is light with love of Thee? 


The barbarism of singing “darknéss” has caused some to 
change this line into 


In darkest hours who does not know 
“That all is light with love of Thee ?” 


A line still more faulty for singing is the last of the following 


stanza: 
The craft of this wise world of ours 


Poor wisdom seems to me ; 
Ah! dearest Jesus, I have grown 
Childish for love of Thee. 


This dissonance may, however, be sometimes almost imper- 
ceptible from the character of the music, or where the first word 
is almost a spondee, that is to say, where the unaccented syllable 
is long in guantity. Thus in James Montgomery’s hymn on the 
Nativity we find the stanza : 

Tidings, glad tidings from above 
To every age and nation ! 

Tidings, glad tidings ! God is love, 
To man He sends salvation. 

The effect is fine when read, and probably not inharmonious 
when sung. 

Perhaps the worst result of the neglect of musical require- 
ments is that of singing a monosyllable as a dissyllable. A 
popular hymn begins, “ To Jesus’ Heart all burning.” Here the 
last word is, and must be, sung as a dissyllable. The next 
stanza is: 


fot 
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O Heart for me on fire 

With love no man can speak, 
My yet untold desire 

God gives me for Thy sake. 


Here fire and desire have to be sung, fi-er and desi-er, which 
can scarcely have been the intention of the writer. 

VI. We now come to a sixth and last rule. There should be 
nothing slovenly in the composition of a hymn, in grammar, 
rhythm, rhyme, epithets, or metaphors. In this respect we have 
not many hymns that are perfect. “A good hymn,” writes 
Lord Selborne, “should have simplicity, freshness and reality 
of feeling, a consistent elevation of tone, and a rhythm easy and 
harmonious, but not jingling or trivial. Its language may be 
homely, but should not be slovenly and mean. Affectation or 
visible artifice is worse than excess of homeliness; a hymn is 
easily spoiled by a single falsetto note; nor will the most 
exemplary soundness of doctrine atone for doggerel, or redeem 
from failure a prosaic didactic style.”! 

Catholics need not be alarmed at this enumeration of the 
requirements of a good hymn. Lord Selborne has collected in 
his Book of Pratse, the choicest from many thousands of 
Protestant hymns, and very few can bear being tested by his 
own words. Yet, to say truth, all the qualities of a good hymn 
(except spiritual and poetical inspiration), are within the reach 
of any educated and painstaking writer. But the writer must 
revise and polish his work over and over again. A good hymn 
ought to be perfect like a sonnet. 

Mason published from Gray’s MS. a sonnet that he pro- 
nounced to be “without flaw.” Gray’s finer taste had led him 
to suppress it, probably because of two half-rhymes. He was 
a severe self-critic, and spared nothing imperfect. 

“IT cannot grant,” writes Cardinal Newman, “that genius 
need never take pains—that genius may not improve by practice 
—that it never incurs failures, and succeeds the second time— 
that it never finishes off at leisure what it has thrown off in the 
outline at a stroke.” 

Nor should it be forgotten that modern taste, as regards 
rhythm, rhyme, melody, and choice of words, has a higher 
standard than that of our forefathers. At the same time, owing 
to their labours, that standard is more easily attainable. It is 
fifty years since the compilers of Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English 


1 Book of Praise. By Roundell Palmer (Lord Selborne). 
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Literature wrote, that, “the most ordinary periodical works now 
daily present poetry, which, fifty years ago, would have formed 
the basis of a high reputation.” And Cardinal Newman in 1858, 
declared that, “the general style of educated men, formed by 
the accumulated improvements of centuries, is far superior 
perhaps in perfectness to that of any one of those national 
classics, who have taught their countrymen to write more 
_ clearly, or more elegantly, or more forcibly than themselves.”? 
There is, we regret to say, one department of literature in 
which no such progress is apparent. Hymn-writers have been 
too easily satisfied and the pious public too uncritical. Those 
who have no literary culture, or who having it will not take 
pains, ought to be made to understand that they cannot aspire 
toa place in our manuals. The facility with which almost any 
contribution to hymnody has been received can alone account 
for the clear absence of self-criticism on the part of competent 
writers. 
Sir Robert Grant has written well. Why then did he write 
as follows in a hymn ? 
Thy bountiful care 
What tongue can recite? 
It breathes in the air, 
It shines in the light, 
It streams from the hills, 
It descends to the plain, 
And sweetly distils 
In the dew and the rain. 
Who would not think he was reading a charade or a riddle, 
rather than a hymn? The very anapests suggest it. Mr. Browne 
is paraphrasing the 148th Psalm. His lines are spirited— 


Praise the Lord of Heaven, praise Him in the height, 
Praise Him, all ye angels, praise Him, stars and light. 


And last we come to— 


Praise Him, fowls and cattle, princes and all kings, 
Praise Him, men and maidens, all created things. 

Why did not a sense of the ludicrous cause him to revise 
this couplet? It is true that in the original psalm, “ Kings and 
all people,” follows immediately after “serpents and winged 
birds,” but it is in a separate verse. The divine poet, proceeding 
in due order, has exhausted the creatures of the air, earth, and 
sea; then starting again, he addresses the human race, and 


1 Vol. II. 472. (1844.) 2 Essays on University Subjects. 
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naturally in the first place its rulers. Mr. Browne from mere 
carelessness and want of revision, puts cattle and kings in the 
same category. This is irreverent to monarchs and still more 
so to the psalmist. These examples have been taken from 
Lord Selborne’s selection of the best hymns. The following 
prosaic lines are due to a Catholic poetess who would have 
cancelled them except from a hymn: 

I may lose some advantage, and forfeit some gain, 

| I may meet with unkindness, and suffer some pain, 


a But Jesus and Mary will surely bestow 
Richer gifts than from sin and apostasy flow. 


What but slovenliness can account for the following ? 


| When the world and its dangers with terror I view, 
Sweet hope comes to cheer me in pointing to you. 

You, the colloquial form of address, has been clearly chosen 
for the sake of the rhyme. The refrain follows immediately, 
which had chosen the more elevated form of addressing God 
and our Lady, Thou and Thee. 

O Mary, in pity look down upon me, 
’Tis the voice of thy child that is calling on thee. 
I Even Father Faber has condoned ungrammatical con- 
structions for the sake of a rhyme: 
All joys are one to me, 
The joy that there can be no other God than Thee. 
And again: 
O Blessed Trinity, 
God of a thousand attributes, we see 
That there is no one good but Thee. 

This solecism occurs so frequently that I had thought that 
Father Faber gave to dut the force of a preposition. Yet in 
other places he treats it as a conjunction : 

Seek where we will, Father, we see it now, 
None love us, trust us, welcome us, but Thou! 

And again: 

The cold wet wind would seem to wash 
The world from off my brow : 

And I should feel amidst the storm 
That none were near but Thou. 

I am by no means of the opinion of a new school that rhyme 
should be eliminated from English poetry, and melody attained 
by the choice and collocation of words. Yet on account of the 
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paucity of rhyme in English, the hymn-writer may use the 
licence, now commonly granted, of rhyming only the second 
and fourth lines of a stanza of four. He ought, however, not 
to claim at the same time the licence of half rhymes. Charles 
Wesley having taken for refrain— 
Friend of sinners, spotless Lamb, 
Thy Blood was shed for me. 
makes Lamb rhyme in four successive stanzas to same, name, 
came, and claim. 
He let pass the following verses, and Lord Selborne has 
given them a place in his selection : 
Come, Desire of nations, come, 
Fix in us Thy humble home! 
Rise the Woman’s conquering Seed, 
Bruise in us the serpent’s head! 
Now display Thy saving power 
Ruined nature to restore ; 
Now in mystic union join 
Thine to ours and ours to thine. 
Four weak rhymes in succession! Where else but in a 
hymn could such a thing be perpetrated ? 
Indeed, such feeble half-rhymes occur continually, since 
recognized poets have set the example. Keble has published 
the following : 


Like arrows, went these lightnings forth 
Winged with the sinner’s doom ; 

But these, like tongues, o’er all the earth 
Proclaiming life to come. 


Would Moore not have cancelled such rhymes from his 
Melodies? Most certainly he would have blushed at what 
Heber thought good enough for a hymn: 


The Lord of love, the Lord of might, 
The King of all created, 

Shall back return to claim His right, 
On clouds of glory seated. 


If only the mis-rhymed word were appropriate, the offence 
might be extenuated ; but what shall we say to the following ? 
Philip Skelton is exhorting all creatures to join in a chorus of 
praise to their Creator. He thus addresses the lowest order 
of beings: 


And if ye want or sense or sounds 
To swell the grateful noise, 

Prompt mankind with that sense, and they 
Shall find for you a voice. 


me 
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Such lines show that the poet at that moment was not too 
well endowed with sense or sound. The third line is uncouth 
“Noise” is no rhyme for “ voice,” and “ grateful noise” is a most 
ungrateful paraphrase for hymnody or chorus, and reminds one 
of the saying attributed to Dr. Johnson, that music is the least 
disagrecable of noises. 

Turning over a few pages of the Book of Praise, 1 find 
“render” rhyming with “yonder,” “salvation” with “occasion” 
and with “passion,” “hope” with “up,” “glory” with “before 
thee,” “am” with “Name,” and so on. In a collection of 
Catholic hymns we have worse still—‘ Lord” rhyming with 
“God,” and “morn” with “dawn.” We are all familiar with 
the Christmas chorus: 


Hail! thou ever blessed morn, 
Hail! Redemption’s happy dawn. 


To find a weak rhyme for a good thought is a fault; but it is 
a greater fault to find a weak thought for a good rhyme. There 
are several lines in our hymns that justify the satire in Hudibras : 


Those who write in rhyme, still make | 
The one verse for the other’s sake ; 
For one for sense, and one for rhyme 
I think sufficient at one time. 


The following stanza is from a Catholic Christmas hymn: 


Lo! a beauteous angel soaring 
In the bright celestial blaze ! 
On the shepherds low adoring 
Rest his mild effulgent rays ! 


The Gospel merely says: “ Behold an Angel stood by them, 
and the brightness of God shone round about them,” how then 
came the Angel to be soaring, and whence comes the contrast 
between his “ mild rays” and the “ bright blaze” in the midst of 
which he soared? I should say that soaring was suggested by 
adoring, and rays by blaze, and “ mild” thrown in as a stop-gap. 

Epithets are another stumbling-block for the hymn-writer. 
A witty Frenchman has said that the avoiding of adjectives is 
the beginning of wisdom. Assuredly the selection of adjectives 
is a great part of the wisdom of a poet. All know the facility 
with which mz/d and sweet and dear and dlest, which may be 
treated as long or short at pleasure, are worked into hymns. 
In his anxiety to avoid these simplicities, Father Faber some- 


1 Even Father Faber m hymns 40 and 42 makes dawning rhyme with morning. 
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times went into the other extreme of artificiality. In the hymn 
Consolatrix A fflictorum, the great soothing power of our Lady’s 
prayers is well expressed, yet by the multiplication of the 
* negative adjectives, voiceless, cloudless, countless, ceaseless, 
endless, nameless, in addition to the substantives darkness, 
freshness, it seems like a first sketch that had never been 
subjected to revision : 


Like the voiceless starlight falling 
Through the darkness of the night, 
Like the silent dewdrops forming 
In the cold moon’s cloudless light ; 
So there come to hearts in sorrow 
Mary’s Angels dear and bright. 


Like the scents of countless blossoms 
That are trembling in the air, 
Like the breaths of gums that perfume 
Sandy deserts bleak and bare, 

Are our Lady’s ceaseless answers 
To affliction’s lowly prayer. 


They are endless, they are countless, 
Like the leaves upon the trees ; 

They are healings sweetly hidden 
Like the fragrance in the breeze ; 

They are spirits to the drooping, 
Like the freshness from the seas. 


For in Mary’s ear all sorrow 
Singeth ever like a psalm : 
Welcome, Mother, are the tempests 
Which thou layest with thy calm ; 
Sweet the broken hearts thou healest 
With thy own heart’s nameless balm. 


With a few words about metaphors I shall conclude my fault- 
finding. A hymn without a comparison, a simile, or a metaphor, 
would be scarcely a hymn. To be appreciated by the multitude, 
figures must be familiar, taken from daily life, as were those of 
the Gospel to the people of Palestine, or at least familiar to us 
at second-hand, from Scripture narrative. They may succeed 
one another rapidly, as in the hymn last quoted, but they must 
not be mixed, or confused, or difficult to unravel. Of the last 
kind is the verse in a popular hymn to our Lady: 


Deep night hath come down on this rough-spoken world 
And the banners of darkness are boldly unfurled ; 

And the tempest-tost Church, all her eyes are on thee, 
They look to thy shining, sweet Star of the sea. 
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The star of the sea is the leading metaphor throughout this 
hymn. Now in the first of the above lines we have the unusual 
epithet rough-spoken, and it is difficult to see why this quality 
should be specially mentioned. Why not wicked, or faithless ? 
Is the world rough-spoken because of the coming of the night, 
or is night the penalty of its roughness? What is the exact 
force of the word? Is it a surly, or a noisy world? Then the 
banners seem out of place, either in the deep night or on the 
sea. 

In another poem the same writer describes the Holy Souls : 


Ah! they have fought a gallant fight, 
In death’s cold arms they persevered ; 
And after life’s uncheery night 
The harbour of their rest is near’d. 
The-epithet wxcheery, like rough-spoken, is singular, and not 
very appropriate ; and the harbour of rest, though appropriate 
after a stormy night, is not the natural climax of a gallant fight. 

The hymnodist has the great advantage over all other poets, 
that his subjects are the sublimest that the mind of man can 
conceive, while the inspired writers supply him not only with 
lofty thoughts, but with appropriate imagery. His only care 
should be to select, and not to spoil while appropriating. There 
is a danger arising from the multitude of Scripture metaphors, 
and from our familiarity with them. Each is appropriate in 
itself, and as used by the sacred author, but the figures get 
intermixed by some hymn-writers, and become incongruous. 
In a Protestant hymn! every verse begins with “Work in my 
vineyard,” yet as we go on we hear of sheep to be tended and 
wolves to be destroyed, which is scarcely the work of vine- 
dressers. Thomas Olivers thus writes of the saints in glory : 

Through His Passion all victorious, 
Now they drink immortal wine ; 

In Emmanuel’s likeness glorious, 
As the firmament they shine. 

Doubtless our Lord spoke of drinking new wine in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and elsewhere compared the joys of 
Heaven to a supper. But to drag in the image of wine- 
drinking without its Scripture context is to destroy or pervert 
its meaning. We rather think of the heroes of the Walhallah, 
or of the gods “as they sat beside their nectar.” Berridge 
writes : 

1 No. 4. in Mr. Sankey’s Collection. 
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O happy saints who dwell in light 

And walk with Jesus, clothed in white ; 
Safe landed on that peaceful shore, 
Where pilgrims meet to part no more. 


These images are easily followed by those who have a 
slight acquaintance with the Apocalypse. But the hymn-writer 


proceeds: 
Released from sin, and toil and grief, 
Death was their gate to endless life, 
An opened cage, to let them fly 
And build their happy nests on high. 


Here is a sharp and strange transition! white-robed pilgrims 
transformed into birds, and this simply because the mention 
of the gate of life suggested to the composer an opened cage. 
Perhaps the image of caged birds, escaping to their native 
woods to build happy nests, would have admitted a fair develop- 
ment if taken by itself. It is here an instance of incongruity 
from want of literary self-denial. 

What image do the following lines present ? 


But still more lovely is the sight, 
The earth still fairer stood, 

When th’ Holy Lamb had wash’d it white 
In His atoning Blood. 


The Apocalypse speaks of the saints whose vestments were 
washed white—the image is beautiful ; but earth washed white 
suggests whitewash, not loveliness. Another writer mixes up 
the star-led journey of the Wise Men with the narrow way 
spoken of by our Lord ; a third the rushing wind of Pentecost 
with a storm upon the sea; a fourth weaves into one three 
Scripture images—that of making a highway through the desert, 
that of a toilsome journey through a waste land, and that of the 
desert changed into a fertile garden. The following hymn runs 
wild in Scriptural metaphors :! 


Through the valley of the shadow I must go, 
Where the cold waves of Jordan roll ; 

But the promise of my Saviour will, I know, 
Be the rod and the staff of my soul. 

Even now, down the valley as I glide, 
I hear my Saviour say: “ Follow me!” 

And with Him I’m not afraid to cross the tide, 
There’s a light in the valley for me. 


1 Sankey’s Collection, n. 26. 
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Now the rolling of the billows I can hear, 
As they beat on the rock-bound shore, 

But the beacon’s light of love so bright and clear, 
Guides my bark, frail and lone, safely o’er. &c. 


Let the reader try to disentangle all this. Here is the valley 
of the shadow of death ; here is a river—it is a spiritual Jordan, 
and this reminds the composer that the Israelites crossed the 
Jordan to enter the Promised Land, so he also is not “ afraid to 
cross the tide.” But at the same time he is gliding down a 
stream in a bark, and following our Lord, while he hears the 
billows—surely not of the Jordan, but of the ocean—beating on 
a rock-bound shore. Yet he is safe, because he has a beacon 
to guide him over, and the Shepherd’s rod and staff to urge 
him on! We suppose all this nonsense is sung to a merry tune, 
without a misgiving, since it is so Scriptural ! 

I fear that I have myself been guilty of some confusion. 
I have wished to illustrate gross mistreatment of hymns by 
some ludicrous examples, and—which is quite a different thing 
—to show how difficult is perfect hymn-writing, by pointing 
out some flaws in our best Catholic hymn-writers. I have had 
in view both the hymn-selector and the hymn-writer. Let the 
hymn-selector take a higher standard than some have chosen, 
and consign to oblivion hymns that have no literary merit. Let 
the hymn-composer take the highest possible standard, and by 
frequent revision make his hymns to God and the saints worthy 
to compare in exquisite finish with the best profane songs in the 
language. Is not God worthy of the best? Is mediocrity good 
enough for what is to be sung in the service of God? The 
following lines were addressed by Edmund Waller to the young 
Duchess of York, Mary Beatrice of Modena. We may read 
them in a higher sense, as if addressed to our Lady : 


While we your wit and early knowledge fear, 
To our productions we become severe. 

Your matchless beauty gives our fancy wing, 
Your judgment makes us careful how we sing. 
Lines not composed as heretofore in haste, 
Polished like marble, shall like marble last. 


T. E. BRIDGETT, C.SS.R. 
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Lord Salisbury and Mr. Herbert Spencer on 
Evolution. 


PERHAPS the most perplexing of all the problems connected 
with the doctrine of Evolution, is that which is concerned with 
the true and genuine nature of the doctrine itself. What do 
evolutionists mean by the term “Evolution”? Never, it would 
appear, were men more liable to be misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted, and never were vast efforts for the enlightenment of 
the world at large made with so little fruit. For more than 
thirty years, lofty thinkers and perspicuous writers have been 
instructing the British public as to the dogmas and credentials 
of the new gospel, of which they are the apostles ; yet whenever 
any of the said public undertakes to think for himself, and to 
argue the case on the other side, he is at once pronounced, 
however diligently he may have studied evolutionary literature, 
to have utterly missed the point, to be ignorant of the A BC 
of his subject, and to have set up a man of straw upon which to 
deliver his assault. 

The most eminent offender in this direction who has of late 
exhibited himself, is no less a person than the present Premier. 
Since Lord Salisbury, somewhat more than a year ago, delivered 
his well-known Oxford address, as President of the British 
Association, in which he showed himself somewhat sceptical as 
to the true potency of the “comfortable word, Evolution,” we 
have frequently heard, on the one hand, that his remarks were 
unscientific and required no answer, and have been presented, 
on the other, with answers, or what professed to be answers ; 
while the general public and the press, which undoubtedly 
received his heresies with an amount of applause which served 
at least to show how imperfect is their education after all these 
years of instruction, have been told pretty plainly that they are, 
and will ever be, what in the opinion of Mr. Bumble was the 
Law. 
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Now, however, there comes forth Mr. Herbert Spencer 
himself to set matters right, for it seems that after all Lord 
Salisbury has succeeded, to no slight degree, in putting them 
wrong. Mr. Spencer is par excellence the philosopher of 
Evolution, and therefore of all time, for the great principle, 
which. he has been the first fully to know, overrides and super- 
sedes all others. He is the “Apostle of the Understanding,” 
and when he consents to explain to us things which we have 
not rightly apprehended, we may hope that now or never is our 
chance to learn the truth. We turn accordingly with avidity to 
his article, “Lord Salisbury on Evolution,” in the Wzneteenth 
Century for November, 1895. 

It must be confessed that the result is not altogether 
satisfying. All, or most, of what Mr. Spencer tells us we 
seem to have heard before, and while conscious that so hearing 
it we were not greatly impressed, we can discover no reason 
why as now repeated it should be more effective. 

Mr. Spencer begins with the familiar complaint that his 
antagonist has confounded two things essentially different, 
“Evolution” and Mr. Darwin’s theory of “Natural Selection,” 
whereof the former may, and, in his opinion, must, stand 
unimpaired, though the latter be discredited. On this point it 
is needless to say more than that if Lord Salisbury seemed to 
identify the cause of the two theories, it was by way of 
quotation from one of the most enthusiastic and representative 
of modern evolutionists, Professor Weismann, who declares 
that “we must assume Natural Selection to be the principle 
of the explanation of metamorphoses, because all other appa- 
rent principles of explanation fail us, and it is inconceivable 
that there could yet be another capable of explaining the 
adaptation of organisms without assuming the help of a 
principle of design.” It might certainly appear that a layman 
is fully justified in accepting the statement of the case thus 
presented by such an authority, or at least that evolutionists 
should really agree among themselves as to what is essential to 
their doctrine, before they reproach others with a misunder- 
standing of its essence. 

Lord Salisbury, accordingly, proceeded to inquire into the 
credentials of the theory, thus presented as the only possible 
alternative to the doctrine of design, and he found that, in 
Professor Weismann’s words, the fact that is the only alternative 
is its one recommendation: “We accept Natural Selection,” he 
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says, “not because we are able to demonstrate the process in 
detail, not even because we can with more or less ease imagine 
it, but because we must. . . .” 

This admission, or rather Lord Salisbury’s acceptance of it, 
arouses Mr. Spencer’s indignation, and elicits from him sundry 
philosophical utterances of a most remarkable character. What, 
he asks, has “imagination” to do with the matter? If we 
cannot “imagine” the production of a new species by Natural 
Selection, can we “imagine” its creation? Men may thought- 
lessly fancy that they can more easily conceive the latter 
process, but “careful introspection” will show that they are 
under a delusion. “If they have formed a definite conception of 
the process, let them tell us how a new species is constructed, 
and how it makes its appearance. Is it thrown down from the 
clouds? or must we hold to the notion that it struggles up out 
of the ground? Do its limbs and viscera rush together from all 
points of the compass? or must we receive the old Hebrew 
idea, that God takes clay and moulds a new creature?” 

_And this is philosophy! Never surely was there such a 
mere playing with words, employed to conceal the real issue 
that is at stake. I may have no conception /ow eclipses are 
foretold, and yet find it a more conceivable explanation that 
they are calculated by astronomers, than that they appear in the 
almanacks by the natural selection of type. The root question 
of all is precisely that as to which no light is vouchsafed by our 
evolutionary instructors. If Evolution is a process, whence did 
it start? whence came its laws, and the forces to execute them ? 
What was the first cause determining all the rest? To say that 
all came from a Being, self-existent, all-powerful, and all-wise, 
is a conceivable proposition, in the sense that the mind can 
accept it as an adequate explanation of what we see, though we 
cannot imagine, or conceive, the modes in which such cause has 
operated. To say that there has never been anything which did 
not require a predetermining cause to produce it, is to offer for 
our acceptance what is inconceivable in the sense that it con- 
tradicts our reason, by running counter to the first principles on 


which its operations must be based. 
Yet this is the alternative underlying the choice presented 


to us by Professor Weismann, between the principle of design 
and that of Natural Selection, and it is of these modes of 
accounting for the phenomena of the universe that Mr. Spencer 
asks us to consider the one to be as inconceivable as the other. 
VOL. LXXXV, HH 
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_’ :He goes on to argue the case for Natural Selection, though 
at first seemingly disconnecting himself from its cause. But, 
he tells us, he has always regretted that Mr. Darwin chose this 
particular term to express his meaning, for “the word ‘selection’ 
connotes a conscious process, and so involves a tacit personaliza- 
tion of Nature.” Mr.Spencer would himself prefer his own 
phrase, “survival of the fittest.” But, if we adopt this suggestion, 
we shall find the solution of the crucial point above indicated 
more conspicuous by its absence than ever. .“ The survival of 
the fittest” means, for example, that if the elephant has survived 
the mammoth, it is because he was able to live when the 
mammoth died. This is very true, not to say very obvious, 
but it does not seem to advance us very far. What made the 
elephant more fit to live? Fitter he must have been before he 
survived. Moreover, what we say of such creatures as these, 
we must say of their most remote and primitive ancestors. 
Of the very earliest forms of organic life some must have been 
fitter, and some less fit, or the process of evolution could never 
have been begun: and the fact of survival did not, certainly, 
‘produce the fitness, but attested its existence. What cause 
produced the primitive “fitness”? This is the kind of expla- 
nation which may rightly be termed “inconceivable,” for it 
assuredly explains nothing, and Sir Charles Lyell had some 
reason when he wrote to Mr. Darwin, “I think the old ‘creation’ 

is almost as much required as ever.” : 
More remarkable still are some of the arguments which 
Mr. Spencer brings forward in support of his cause. Lord 
Salisbury had spoken of the prodigious change required to 
convert a jelly-fish into a man, and argued that the amount 
of time which science can allow is quite insufficient for such 
a purpose. Mr. Spencer objects to the jelly-fish as not being 
really in our line of descent, so let us substitute one of the 
famous sea-squirts for whom that honour has been claimed. 
Though the time at Nature’s disposal be limited to a paltry 
hundred millions of years, it is, argues Mr. Spencer, amply 
sufficient for the operation. Does not every child that is born 
into the world progress in the space of nine months from the 
condition of a nucleated cell, paralleled by the protozoa, more 
undeveloped than any sea-squirt, to that of a veritable human 
being? But, nine months, or more properly 280 days, contain 
403,200 minutes: and 100,000,000 divided into 403,200 parts 

1 Life of Darwin, ii. p. 193. 4 - 
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gives, as nearly as possible, 250 for each. Consequently, Evolu- 
tion has had 250 years to effect each of the developments which 
_ are wrought in a minute within the womb. Is there anything, 
. therefore, unreasonable in supposing that the necessary changes 
have thus been produced ? 
This} is very much like arguing that because an express 
train can run from London to Aberdeen in eight hours, we 
. may therefore assume that a City omnibus will traverse the 
intervening space in eight years. Of course, if we knew that 
. both were directed towards the same goal, and that there was 
. between them a difference of velocity only, we might fairly 
_argue that what the one can do in less time, the other will 
do in more. That the infant in the womb is under the influence 
of forces inevitably tending to produce a man, we know: a man 
it must be, or nothing, and whatever transient resemblances it 
- may bear to other creatures in the course of development, it is 
none of them and can never be. But unless we know that 
from the protozoon, or the sea-squirt, man is destined to be 
evolved, what has the question of comparative times to do with 
the matter? A hundred millions of years is an imposing period 
- enough, but unless there be some building principle at work it 
will not erect so much as a mole-hill, let alone a mountain. 
What can be more extravagant than to argue—calling the 
process “exact thought,’—that, because in a period of time 
_ sufficiently long a slow agent can accomplish a great work, 
therefore, if the time be only made long enough, the work will 
be done without any agent at all ? 
We have, however, other arguments which might appear 
more convincing than this. Not only is it “conceivable” on 
such remarkable mathematical grounds, that the highest forms 
of life have thus been developed from the lowest, but, ‘as 
Mr. Spencer and his school declare, we have positive evidence 
that certain stages in the process have actually occurred. Here 
we are, as a matter of course, introduced to the famous dis- 
coveries which show that “beginning with the four-toed 
Orohip~pus of the Eocene strata, we ascend in later strata 
through Mesohippus, Miohippus, Protohippus, and Pliohippus, up 
to the modern horse,” Mr. Spencer apologizing for alluding to 
such familiar facts, which, however, he is compelled to do, since 
Lord Salisbury has ignored them. 
But, in the first place, if there be one thing certain in the 
matter, it is that these interesting fossil creatures have nothing 
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whatever to do with the “modern horse,” and immensely compli- 
cate the question of his origin.1 The series from Orohippus to 
Pliohip~pus, above enumerated, occurs not in the Old World, 
but in the New; whereas the modern horse originated in the 
former, not in the latter, and not he, but the fossil horse of 
America, was the successor, and possibly the descendant, of 
the creatures whereof we hear so much. At the same time 
these are so like what, on evolutionary principles, his progenitors 
should have been, that they are constantly claimed as links in 
his pedigree, though inexorable conditions of place forbid the 
supposition that they are so in reality. “This simple considera- 
tion alone,” observes Sir J. W. Dawson, “is sufficient to show 
that such imaginary genealogies are not of the nature of scientific 
evidence.” 

Moreover, were the fatal difficulty of place got over, and 
the descent of the horse from Ovohippus and the rest of them 
actually demonstrated, which is far from being the case even with 
his extinct American cousin, how much would this advance us 
towards a proof of Evolution, in the sense in which we are bidden 
to accept it? It is a matter of comparatively trivial importance 
whether the horse came to be what he is, by being so made 
in the first instance, or by a succession of modifications gradually 
moulding his ancestors to the present form. The question of 
vital interest is that on which we have already insisted: What 
started the series and determined its modifications ? Supposing 
Equus to have descended from Orohippus, we are still far from 
a solution of our problem, unless geological facts make it 
probable, or at least conceivable, that the latter himself inherited 
his characteristics in similar fashion. This, however, is precisely 
what geological considerations make it almost impossible to 
believe. 

The geological record may be described as a mighty collec- 
tion of dried specimens, formed by Nature’s hand, to com- 
memorate her vital work in former ages. The plants and 
animals which peopled the surface of the earth in days of old, 
are now preserved as fossils in the layers of the soil on which 
they lived. Age after age, by various agencies, new deposits 
have overlaid the old and the relics they contained, till page 
after page has been added to the record of the rocks. The order 
in which these pages follow one another is clearly understood, 


1 This question has already been treated by the present writer in the pages of 
THE MONTH, January, 1892, ‘‘ Evolution.” 
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and it is found that the chronicle they compose divides itself 
naturally into three great tomes, dealing respectively with the 
Palzozoic, or Primary, Mesozoic, or Secondary, and Kainozoic, 
or Tertiary, epochs. Throughout, there is evident an advance 
in the forms of life, towards greater and greater perfection. 
Confining our attention to animals, we find that the first volume 
leads us up from corals, crustaceans, and molluscs, till at its 
close we meet with true reptiles. By the end of the second 
volume birds have appeared; not till the beginning of the 
third do we meet with placental mammals, the class to which 
the horse belongs. Of such mammals there are many various 
types, some less developed, and some more, and according to 
evolutionary theories, the latter must have slowly proceeded from 

the former. The horse and the Ovohippus both belong to the tribe 
of ungulates, or hoofed animals, which stand high among the 
mammals, being much specialized and developed in a particular 
direction, and so far removed from the lowest forms of mamma- 

lian life that, on a moderate computation, it would require ten 

times as long to convert one of these lower mammals into an 

ungulate, as to change one ungulate into another. But Orohippus 

appears in the very first, or Eocene, chapter of the volume of our 

record which contains traces of placental mammals at all. The 

whole period covered by this volume has been required for the 

comparatively small change converting him into Eguus. Where 

are we to look for his mammalian ancestors? and where to 

find the time required for his evolution? To do so, we should 

have to go back far into the second volume, perhaps even to 

the first, far beyond any point at which geology affords the 

smallest ground for believing that there were mammals upon 

the earth at all. Accordingly, it can hardly be said with truth 

that the testimony of the horse family, when duly scrutinized, 

advances the cause for which so frequently it is quoted, but just — 
the contrary. 

It will, however, probably be said that in all this we have 
grossly misrepresented Mr. Spencer’s position, basing our argu- 
ments chiefly upon the absence of that primal motive power 
for the work of Evolution which it is his main object to supply. 
True it is that he undertakes to supply such a power, though | 
it is not easy to see how his explanation of it can be made to 
harmonize with such of his arguments as. have hitherto been 
considered. He is, however, very much displeased that Lord 
Salisbury should have ignored this fundamental principle upon _ 
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which he would rest the whole doctrine of Evolution. He finds 
himself obliged to infer from some of his Lordship’s utterances 
that he supposes the theory of Evolution to be concerned only 
with things that “breed.” “ Apparently, Lord Salisbury thinks.’ 
Evolution is concerned only with animals and plants.” “It 
is difficult to believe,” Mr. Spencer adds, “that well-acquainted 
as is Lord Salisbury with the science of the day, he really 
means that which his words imply. ... A doctrine which 
alleges Evolution for the animate world and assumes creation 
of the “inanimate world is absurd.” Perhaps it is: but what 
then? Such a consideration is hardly sufficient to convince us 
that the hypothesis of inorganic Evolution must be true; while, 
on the other hand, several of the arguments to which we have 
already listened would seem to preclude such an idea. If the 
principle of the survival of the fittest be indeed, as we have 
been told, the beginning of evolutionary wisdom, how is our 
philosophy to be extended to atoms and molecules, which do 
not live, and therefore cannot possibly outlive one another, 
which do not breed, and consequently cannot propagate useful 
variations, if such variations could possibly exist, and which 
if they could arrive at the sort of stability which is the essence 
of a genus or species, would effectually put a stop to Evolution 
or change of any kind? What, again, is the use of talking 
about heredity, on which Mr. Spencer lays much stress, or of 
drawing our attention to mathematical calculations, or geological 
facts, in support of the doctine of Evolution, if there be behind 
all a demonstrable law making it as inevitable that things 
should be evolved, as that a wound-up clock should strike the 
hours ? 

But, which is far more important, how is this all-important 
law known? By what process does Mr. Spencer demonstrate 
the truth of universal all-compelling Evolution ? 

The process is simple enough, but its simplicity can scarcely 
be considered its great recommendation. The universe, argues 
Mr. Spencer, or, as he prefers to call it, the Cosmos, must have 
attained its present condition cither supernaturally or naturally. 
If naturally, then not living things only, but all other things. 
as well, have come naturally to be what they are. But every- 
thing as come about naturally and not supernaturally, and 
therefore, the non-living world, as well as the world of life, 
has by its own forces alone developed from its first condition, 
and, presumably, attained that first condition as well. 
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It would appear to be sufficiently easy to reach any con- 
clusion whatever by a similar process, that is to say, by taking 
for granted all. that has to be proved. We find ourselves, 
however, on what seems to be the ultimate platform of Evolu- 
tionists, for there is a fundamental agreement between Professor 
Weismann’s position and Mr. Spencer’s. The one argues that 
we must accept Natural Selection, though we cannot prove it, 
because otherwise we should have to admit the doctrine of 
design ; the other, that we must attribute everything to Evolu- 
tion, as the only escape from belief in Creation. In other 
words, in order to avoid a conclusion which would undoubtedly 
explain everything in a conceivable manner, we are bidden, in 
the name of philosophy, to accept one which can be true only 
on the supposition that the laws of nature in the past were the 
direct opposite of those which we now observe, and on the 
observation of which science professes to build. 

Mr. Spencer concludes his article with a lamentation that 
Lord Salisbury, having from his place of vantage a unique 
opportunity of dissipating the errors regarding Evolution which 
are commonly entertained, should have preferred to do just the 
reverse. It would rather appear that his Lordship brought 


forward nothing so damaging to its cause as the apology which 
he has tardily elicited from its great high-priest. 


jJ.G 
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In a Time of War and Snow. 


——_ 


ON the 28th of March, in the year 1854, England declared war 
against Russia, on September 2oth the Battle of the Alma 
was fought, followed on October 25th by Balaclava, and on 
November 5th by Inkerman. 

Years have passed since then, for it is now 1895, but to us it 
seems a matter of almost yesterday when we listened to the 
clank and clink of hurried business in one of Her Majesty’s 
dockyards, and saw the busy bustle of a garrison town. Inland, 
the people were full of eager excitement, for the news spread in 
all directions, even into the heart of the woodlands, disturbing 
the quiet rest of those who lived beneath the shadow of the 
firs. 

Some of them had sons that the quiet of country life had 
not satisfied, so they had gone for soldiers or sailors. When 
they paid a hurried visit to the old folk, just to say good-bye, 
they left a strong impression behind them, for hundreds of 
young, strong, healthy fellows, the pick of the rural districts, 
joined the army or navy. “They reckined they waunt a goin’ 
tu bide an’ looter round home wen men was waunted—not 
they.” For the fighting spirit of England was roused to its 
very centre, and her sons answered the call. 

The charge of the Six Hundred was the people’s chief topic, 
for they spoke of it with mingled feelings of pride and sorrow— 
the Charge of the Light Brigade. Then followed the news of 
that stubborn fight at Inkerman. All round the coast lines the 
war formed the chief topic of conversation, out of the way 
fishing-hamlets, that very few but those who lived in them knew 
how to get to, or to get away from, in consequence of 
the intricate mazes of their winding water-channels, were 
in a state of fierce excitement, for the news had_ been 
brought in from open water by the crews of the fishing-boats. 
They had hailed for news all the ships within hailing distance, 
going out and coming home. Definite information up to a 
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certain point they received from the crews of the coast-guard 
ships that overhauled them directly they left the open sea, for 
these considered that their investigations were, if possible, more 
necessary now than ever; also from those on board the dis- 
mantled ships of the line and frigates, laid up for good, close on 
to Queenborough, and Sheerness Dockyard. 

Farmers for once left their lonely marsh-farms, sad at heart 
to have heard what they had, for some of their sons were 
fighting, or they might be dead. No waiting now for market- 
day to come round, they would saddle their horses, and ride 
through the snow, putting up at the nearest inn, or public-house, 
where they could look at a newspaper. 

More than once we have heard this sort of conversation, 
much against our will, but there was no help for it, for we were 
living with the speakers at the time. “ Don’t, for the sake of all 
that’s good, look at me, mother, in that way, it cuts me to the 
quick. You are listening to the fall of the snow on the window, 
it is driving in from over open water.” “Don’t heed me, father, 
I’ll get up and walk through the house, to see that all things are 
right, for I can’t rest. My boy is out in it all,and he may be 
“Hush, mother, hush. Not that, not that!” 

Next morning the farm-hand that was told off to wait on his 
mistress received his orders from his master ; these were to meet 
the postman, and bring all letters and newspapers to him first. 

At the “ Trafalgar” matters were very lively. It was a small 
public-house just off and up away from the lap of high tides, 
with a very large sign-board, brilliant with blue and gold. It 
was here that the two oracles of the hamlet were listened to 
with the most profound respect, for one of them had served on 
Nelson’s own ship, the Victory, and the other under the Iron 
Duke at Waterloo. There was another that was asked to give 
his opinion at times about “ Rooshiar,” but as he had only 
traded there for hides and tallow, he was called upon to describe 
the climate alone. Here he was in his element. According 
to his account the cold there was so great “that it was a marcy 
as he’d cruised there an’ got back agin alive ; but he had.” 

After much general discussion of a very lively nature, some 
of it by no means complimentary, Bosun Ned would be called 
on to give his opinion about the matter, also the “sargint,” “ if it 
waun't trublin’ on ’em overmuch. O’ coorse each in his own 
time and pleesure, as they might seem fittin’ like.” 

Then was the time to see those grizzled war-dogs at their 
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best, for you would hear first such as this: “ You fust, my lad.” 
“ No, bosun, by your leave, the first call lays with you.” 

Removing their long clay churchwardens from their mouths, 
and placing them carefully on the table, they would both have 
their glasses refilled. Then was the time, for the boatswain and 
the sergeant rose bare-headed, the company rose also uncovered. 
“ Ready, my lads, ah, ah, ready! The Queen—God bless her !— 
an’ the Sarvice, afloat an’ ashore.” As their glasses clinked 
against each other, the company honoured the toast right loyally. 

“Ye see, my sons, as this gale of wind hev sprung up afore 
any réefin’ culd be done like as it shuld be. Not but wat 
we'll weather it all right, never fear. Leastways, let’s hope so, 
Sometimes I misdoubts the noo line o’ wessels like, but ’taint 
fur me to say, bein’ used to wooden walls and tiers o guns. At 
Traf-a]-gar, twas layin’ yer ship alongside ’em, an’ given ’em 
broadsides, and then boording, d’ye see, to say nothin’ o’ rakin’ 
on ’em fore and aft. If so be ye culd manage it. They 
Frenchers fit well they did ; but it waunt no go. Cos, don’t ye 
see, my sons, they was Frenchers, an’ thet’s just the reason on it 
all—they was furriners. It may be as the fleet wunt hev so 
much on it as the forces on shore, but if they does hev tu range 
alongside, take my word on it as it will be now the same as it 
has bin, if it cums tu close quarters. It wunt lay with the 
ships, but the crews as man’em. By yer leave, I’ll clew up, an’ 
leave a plain sailin’ coorse fur the sargint.” 

“T have little to say, comrades, after my old friend the 
bosun. How matters might have been if the Russians had not 
burnt Moscow, it would be hard to picture. Waterloo was the 
finish up. You see it left me with one arm. Strange changes 
take place. We were friends with Russia then, and at war with 
France, now we are fighting Russia, and the French are our 
friends.” 

“Axin’ yer pardin, sargint, fur stoppin’ yer coorse o’ talk 
like, but may I be hit on my figger head with a wet swab fur 
speakin’ o’ they Frenchers as I hev. O’ coorse they’re our 
friends. I axes pardin’ all roun. Give us yer fin, sargint, 
Now go on, make sail.” 

After saying that he honoured his old friend’s sentiments, the 
sergeant proposed the health of the united forces, with honours, 
This was at once complied with, and concluded the business for 
the evening. 

Whether Tommy the Shrimper, commonly called Lovin* 
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Tommy, for he certainly was amiable and harmless, was all at 
once filled with a warlike spirit, or “Ager mixter,’ we are not 
able to state with certainty, but he stated in strong terms his 
desire to join the army or navy—“ He waunt pertickler”—to 
leave his wife and large family far behind him, “to hev a clip 
at the Rooshians.” The last we saw of him, he was supported 
by the muscular arm of his wife, the disengaged one was busy 
arranging his hair. One term of endearment we heard applied 
to him was that of a “ramshackel old skate.” 

The hardest weather, and the deepest snow, in which we ever 
were out, was at the end of 1854 and the beginning of 1855. 
But young blood is hot, seeing little danger, and fearing less. 
Tramping down to the ferry, sometimes in the road, at others 
on the level white wastes of marshlands, crossing the ferry by 
boat or skiff, while the grey geese houked over our head, weakly 
flapping along, as we made our way into the heart of the Isle of 
Sheppy, just to see what there was to be seen, once, and once 
only in the course of our life, have we felt that dangerous desire 
to rest in the snow. A last rest for those who take it, unless 
they are found in time. Then, as now, we were alone in our 
wanderings. How it came about we do not know to this day. 
There was the snow all around us, and a dark leaden sky above, 
and we felt drowsy for a few moments, and wished to lie down 
and sleep. Then, like a flash of lightning, something told us 
what it was—cold, drowsiness. Then we rushed off as if wolves 
were pursuing us. In less than ten minutes we were all right 
again. It is very dangerous to be taken like that. At first you 
feel the cold intensely, then that passes off, and in its place 
comes a feeling of longing for rest ; your pace gets slower, as 
if you were leisurely loitering through the woods in the height 
of summer, and the same desire comes over yeu to throw your- 
self down on the pure snow as you feel in summer time to rest 
on the moss under green leaves. 

It was a very anxious time for the women just then, for 
some of their men folk were coming home from northern 
waters. Old crones with wonderful memories visited their 
daughters, both married and single, and told them what had 
taken place in their time, when war had broken out and men 
were required; how the King’s ships had taken hands from 
vessels, leaving them just enough to work home with, and no 
more. Real Job’s comforters in petticoats they were. “Oh, yes, 
they knowed all about it. One on ’em never did git back agin, 
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an’ the gal he was coortin’ never held up her head agin. She 
might a married well, bless ye, arterwards, but she wouldn’t 
listen to it, bein’ real onreasonable over it like. If meny of ’em 
got killed, fur them ’ere Rooshians was a rough lot o’ taller (tallow) 
eatin’ heathins, they’d be sartin to press fur men in the streets.” 

Matters were dull enough without this gratuitous information 
from the elderly ladies of the fishing-quarters. At last it got 
to be a positive nuisance, and they were told by their daughters 
and their daughters’ husbands, in very unmeasured terms, “ Thet 
if they waunted tu croak, they’d better chuck a shawl over ther 
heads. an’ git on the beach, an’ croak with the dun crows, fur 
they'd hev no more on it.” And the men were quite right in 

taking this line. 

It was fortunate for the crows, both hooded and carrion, that 
mussels were abundant. Day by day, when the tide was out, 
you could see the scalps get less and less, for as the tide turned 
they were busy, stocking and wrenching. One bit of beach, 
covered with stones and rough shingle, was littered with broken 
mussel and cockle-shells. The crows would nip their victims, 
rise up over the rough bit of beach, and then drop them on the 
stones, breaking their shells, the crow reaching the ground 
almost as soon as his quarry. Winkles are served in the same 
fashion if mussels are scarce, or the cockles give out, but their 
shells are not broken by the fall, they are much too hard for 
that. The shock of the fall kills the winkle—that’s all the 
effect it has ; when a winkle is dead, the holding-in power of his 
tail is gone. The crows know all about it, just as much as we 
do. You can pick winkles out easily when boiled, with a pin. 
The crows prefer theirs unboiled, and pick them out with their 
bills when killed by the fall. 

In former articles we have given more or less detailed 
sketches of the flats, marshes, lagoons, and dykes, also of the 
long sea-walls and sluices. Forty years bring about strange 
changes, and the district, so far as primitive nature once existed, 
is sadly altered. It has vanished, in some places, completely. 
To look at them now, unless you had known them well in the 
past, it would be a task of some difficulty to get a stranger to 
believe that such spots as they were had ever existed. 

Our kind readers will pardon us for giving them the details 
of a “looker’s” life on the marshes in summer and winter, for 
that type of marshland stock tender and aquatic keeper, has 
nearly passed away. 
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Standing on the sea-wall, and looking over the marshes on a 
bright June morning, you would see horned cattle and sheep in 
all directions, out at feed for the season, summer feeding ; over- 
head hundreds of larks were circling and singing, the air seemed 
filled with them, you could hear them singing far out of sight in 
the distance. Peewits were near you, and they took about as 
much notice, so far as fear goes, as London sparrows would. 
The redshanks were more fussy; if they were not so, they 
would cease to be red-legged yelpers, but as at this time their 
domestic arrangements were in full swing, they were not quite 
so noisy as usual. This slight omission, however, they fully 
made up for by their singular aerial antics. A few flappers 
in the dykes, a pair or so of coots, with numerous moorhens, 
and rails—that is, when they would let you see them—com- 
pleted the show in June. 

If your course takes you across the flats, for public tracks, 
very narrow ones certainly, do run through them, you will not go 
far before you meet a “looker.” One glance at the man’s face 
will tell you that he would not open his mouth unless there was 
something to talk about. Then it would come out decisive 
enough. Even his pair of powerful dogs are silent, unless they 
are told to talk to the sheep. Then their bay rings out. Some- 
times the leader of a lot of cattle, for they do have leaders, 
objects to members of his family being inspected. It is a case 
of urgency very often in gad time (gad-flies). Then the butt- 
end of the ash leaping-pole is used freely wherever it will fall 
heaviest. One dog pays great attention to the cantankerous 
horned critter’s heels, the other confines himself to the muzzle. 
So that before long, what with ash-ile and very severe nips from 
the dogs fore and aft, the leader thinks he had better let the 
inspection take place. So he walks off, shaking his head, and 
muttering thunder. I should be very loth to get near the line of 
a marshland stampede in fly-time. This morning the man has his 
crook with him, for he is, as he terms it, looking the sheep. It 
is a wonderful thing to see him walk round and about the great 
creatures, for they are the old Kent sheep; some of our readers 
may have seen the breed. Some peculiar movements of three 
or four out of the flock tell him that the blow-fly has been at 
work on them. One by one they are pointed out to the dogs, 
who throw them over on their backs in a flash. First the 
flanks are examined, then the sheep is allowed to rise. Before 
it is fairly on its feet, the looker has its head firmly fixed 
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between his knees, then he parts the fleece on the back in all 
directions. If the sheep are touched, he pours some fly-destroyer 
from his bottle into the hollow of his hand, rubs it well in, and 
lets them go. If they were not well looked after, fly-touched 
sheep would be eaten alive. 

No matter what it is that the looker may have to do, it is 
done gravely and in a methodical way. The portrait of one 
will do for all. If fowl are required in the season, he will get 
them, for he knows where they are on his marshes. The same 
dogs that herd his cattle lead him up to fowl. When these rise, 
the’ shot from the long gun is taken without fluster, and if any 
cripples drop on the water, those dogs will go for them and get 
them, more like a pair of grey seals than dogs. This is high 
praise for them we know, but the grey rough-coated, bob-tailed 
breed deserve every bit of it. Let the task be what it may, on 
the-tide or on the marsh, the looker will do his best to get 
through with it in a direct and satisfactory manner. If there is 
_ one thing that will rouse the fiery temperaments of these men, 
masked under a grave, and at times almost childlike gentleness 
of demeanour, it is what they call beating about the bush to get 
your bird. If athing has to be done, do it, don’t talk about it. 
If you have anything to say, say it, and done with it. If others 
can’t swallow it, it won’t choke you keeping it in. Some people 
are all the better for hearing plain talk. 

We do not for one moment wish our readers to think that 
this sort of thing would find favour in the eyes of a certain 
class at the present time, 1895, for it would not. We speak 
without the least regret, from personal experience, for in our 
earlier years we had a looker’s training. Compelled by the 
force of circumstances, that surrounded them on all sides, to 
think and act for themselves, they were always thinking not 
only about the duties of their office, but of the mysteries of 
nature. Some of these were made plain to them because they 
firmly believed with a faith that is made light of now; in fact, 
smiled at as a tradition fit only for children—that in the 
beginning the great Maker made all. 

Out of the world, so to speak, in the bright spring “and 
_ summer, flooded in when the equinoctials exerted all their 
_ forces, and completely cut off from the edge even of the outer 

world when the snow lay deep, no wonder they thought much 
. and said little. Before winter sets in, that is, at the first real 
- signs of it, all stock not required for fattening for the butchers, are 
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-gathered up in shelters provided for them. If the weather is, as 

far as wintry ways permit it to be, fairly open, the stock are seen 

to with little difficulty. But when a Russian winter grips us, as it 
did in 1854 and well into 1855, it becomes serious, for a way has 
to be made, or forced, through the drifts from the lonely houses, 
some of them a mile away from the stock-shelters, and the 
fodder has to be carried on men’s backs. Then, even with a 
stubborn perseverance that would not give in, the cattle bellowed 
in hunger for their food before it could reach them. It takes 
some time to make a road through a mile of drift, the thinnest 
part of it reaching to your waist; but it had to be done, and 
done it was. 

Those who have seen wild creatures suffer the pangs of 
hunger, and die of starvation, do not care to see it again if they 
can help it. Weak sentiment we detest ; in fact that can never 

be laid at our door, or sentiment of any kind. But we own up 
-to a feeling of common humanity for our own species and all 
_created beings. In the time that we are writing about, the 
_shyest of furred and feathered creatures made their way to the 
_doors of lonely dwellings, and sat there, mutely appealing for 
food. Willing hands and soft hearts, under rough coverings, 
hastily prepared some for them, but before it was ready, 
-many of them closed their eyes and died. The lesson that 
-hard time taught us will last us for the rest of our life. It 
caused us to put down our gun once and for all. Mistle- 
thrushes, song-thrushes, fieldfares, and red-wings were found in 
holes and corners of the cattle-shelters, where they had crept to 
_die, out of the whiteness of the snow. As to the hares, those 
that were left, they followed close in the tracks of those that fed 
. the stock, to pick up what was purposely dropped for them. 

The “cobs,” both species, dug and wrenched at the mussel- 

scalps far from shore, out of shot-range even at that time, in the 
‘most determined manner. They did not require to rise up in 
‘the air and drop them on the stones, for their powerful dig-and- 
thrust bills opened the shells like a knife. There is something 
very business-like in the way a large gull disposes of anything 
eatable, and so far as we are able to state from observation, all is 
fish to them so long as they can swallow it. The way in which 
they divide a large bit of luck is something to remember. If 
-they are full up to their gullets, you will hear them give a 
querulous cry as if they were mourning because they could not 
possibly dispose of any. more just then. As to a living feathered 
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prey that drops on the tide, either from being exhausted, or 
from the effects of a shot, you will hear some cackles, just see 
something whacked about for a few moments, and the very 
hasty embalming process is completed. For all that, they are 
beautiful and useful birds. 

Il} news travels fast and far, there was no small amount of 
self-contained sorrow on the snow-covered flats at that time, for 
the list of killed and wounded had reached them, also the 
terrible accounts of the privations that the troops had gone 
through. Then we heard from those who had the account from 
French prisoners of war that had been in the retreat from 
Moscow in 1812, the terrible disasters that fell upon the Great 
Napoleon’s broken army. Although it was only word of mouth 
history, it was correct in its details. We have taken from 
one of our portfolios a very fine French print that we prize 
highly. It is speckled with damp spots, for marsh dwellings are 
in damp places, and it is smoke-stained a little, for when the 
wind was out of temper, it blew the smoke out of the chimney, 
and the fire off the hearth—what they called clearing the deck, 
for no one could stay in the chimney-corner. As we look at it, 
old memories come thick and fast. It represents in the most 
touching and realistic manner a wounded curassier guarding, 
pistol in hand, a young officer dying by his side, whom he has 
done his best to cover with his cloak. Only two figures, the 
dying officer, little more than a youth, and that veteran curassier, 
but they leave nothing to surmise or suggest, for the tale is 
told. Below is finely written, “ Russie, 1812.” It was presented 
to us by one whose path in life had been none too smooth. 
May he rest in peace ! 

In concluding our article, we once more ask our readers to 
remember that these are reminiscences of a time that has passed 
away. The nature planted in all wild creatures by the Great 
Power that made them, only leaves them with their life. And 
all those races, fused now to a certain extent, but at one time 
distinct from each other, although much of the same mixed 
blood ran in their veins, the people that lived by the coast-lines 
where they first settled, and on the flats, will carry their charac- 
teristics with them wherever they go. Coast-blood is coast- 
blood, it begins and ends there, with its faults, and it may be a 
few virtues. What these may be, we leave our readers to judge 
for themselves from our recollections of war-time and snow. 


A SON OF THE MARSHES. 
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Protestant Fiction. 


IIl.—THE JESUITS. 


I HAD in the first instance intended to treat Jesuits and priests in 
the same chapter, and no one acquainted with Protestant fiction 
would wonder if I had done so. So far from having extended 
the term Jesuit beyond its popular meaning, I should have 
restricted it, for the honour of belonging to the Society of 
Jesus is frequently extended by Protestants to the Catholic 
laity. Nor is it only ignorant Protestants who share this 
opinion. A well-known Catholic barrister was once written to 
by a still more widely-known journalist, for some information 
regarding the Jesuits, “to which body,” said he, “I believe that 
you belong ;” and I remember how, during my first walk with 
the late Lord Tennyson, he suddenly turned to me and said, 
“Are you a Jesuit?” and when I said, “No,” he rejoined, 
“Well, you ave a Roman Catholic,” as though the two were, 
at any rate to some extent, synonymous. This is also the view 
of the Church Association, as represented by Mr. William Allen, 
Captain of the “Protestant Van Earl of Shaftesbury,” who in 
his report for 1892! writes as follows: 


Wo vey.—Squire Arnold was once a Ritualistic priest in the Church 
of England, and since he became a Romanist he has built a chapel. 
In a very short time they have succeeded in drawing about forty 
Protestants into the Popish net. The Jesuit visits the village daily, 
walks through the shops, houses, &c., and has succeeded in making 
friends with the people. He carries sweets for the children, and taps 
them on the cheeks. He also carries tobacco for the young fellows, 
and he doesn’t mind visiting their club ; and on some occasions he has 
written to the club asking them to attend the chapel to hear him 
preach. When the Squire gets the chance of a house occupied by a 
Protestant, he buys it out and hands it over to a Romanist. A coal 
man got an old horse bought him for going over, and the landlord’s 
wife at the “ Blue Pig” has gone over; the Jesuit buys butter and eggs 
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from her. Some of the shopkeepers were afraid to open their doors 
while my van stood in the streets, and they were all forbidden to come 
near this heretic during his stay at Wolvey. 


The charm of this account would be marred by comment, 
yet for my purpose it is necessary to explain that the Rev. 
Austin Richardson, who was then priest at Wolvey, was not 
a member of the Society of Jesus. 

The honours of Protestant distinction certainly rest with the 
Jesuits—“the most poisonous microbes ever introduced into 
the Church ”—“ one of the most mischievous organizations that 
ever disturbed the peace and happiness of mankind,” to quote 
the chairman of the recent “National Protestant Congress.” 
Dr. Grattan Guinness is even more emphatic : 


O form half seen, half hidden, black as night, 

And blood-stained, furtive, shrinking from the sight, 
Slippery, unearthly, calculating, cold, 

The Papal Helm and Sceptre Thou dost hold. 
The company of Jesus! SATAN’s band, 

His own militia ; his material hand, 

His heart of falsehood, his most subtle mind, 
His Serpent Shape, which coil in coil doth wind, 


And in the folds the fangs, the glittering eyes ! 


Slip slyly into Palaces and Shrines, 

Sit in confessionals, dig secret mines, 

Plot, plan, pretend, dissemble, darken, lie, 

Heaven yet shall drag thee forth and lift thee high, 
And with its hand of might in holy ire 

Fling thee, foul serpent, in the eternal fire.! 


Dr. Grattan Guinness’s intimate acquaintance with the 
Jesuits may be inferred from these vigorous lines, but he is 
kind enough to supply positive proof. Prefixed to this chapter 
on “The Power behind the Pope” is a picture entitled “The 
Jesuit Ribera at Rome.” This Jesuit, who also figures on 
the cover of the book, is a Capuchin, with cowl and cord 
complete! Probably Dr. Grattan Guinness will say that he is 
a Jesuit in disguise. 

The wealth of material ready to my hand is so great 
that I propose to confine myself in this chapter to the 
Jesuits, disguised and undisguised, leaving what applies to 
priests in general for consideration later, and, indeed, omitting 


1 The City of the Seven Hills. By HW. Grattan Guinness, D.D., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
Chapter v. The capitals are those of the original. 
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also, for want of space, much that is new and interesting to 
Catholics. I can promise to tell my readers, even should 
they themselves belong to the Society, much that has hitherto 
been concealed: from them—in more senses than one, I think 
I can open their eyes ! 


The disguise of a Jesuit may be of various kinds: the female 
Jesuit, as I showed in the last chapter, affects the domestic ré/e 
of governess, nurse, or housemail ; the male Jesuit usually poses 
as a clergyman of the Church of England. He has been doing 
this for a long while, and has been exposed so often that one 
wonders he can ever be successful. But stupidity is peculiar 
to no religious persuasion, and the perusal of Protestant fiction 
shows that even the Jesuits have no monopoly of it, although 
they seem to have more than their share. I am inclined to 
think that this article of the Protestant creed may have its 
foundation in the days of persecution, when undoubtedly Jesuits 
were compelled to assume disguises; but at present we are 
confronted with the open manifestation in addition to the secret 
profession of the Society. “It is a fact which no one who 
knows anything of the state of things in this country can 
question, that we are swarming with Jesuits ;” and “the success 
which the agents of Rome have met with in our Church has 
been such as to increase largely the danger arising from the 
operations of her direct and commissioned emissaries.” This 
is set forth with much detail in an anonymous pamphlet entitled, 
The Jesuits. What are they? Who are they? What have they 
done? What are they doing?” to which a clergyman of the 
Established Church, the Rev. F. A. C. Lillingston, contributes 
the following Preface. I print it in full, as it will help to show 
the difficulties which stand in the way of reunion, and the 
comprehensiveness of a Church which includes Mr. Lillingston 
and “ Father Stanton,” of St. Alban’s, Holborn. 


As I am sure that we are living in very dangerous times, and that 
if we are not walking very close to Christ we shall easily be led away 
from the faith once delivered to the saints, I hail with unfeigned delight 
any publication whose object is to open our eyes to the fearful iniquities 
of the Romish system, and the snake-like character of the Jesuit system. 
Englishmen are very loth to believe in treachery. To be bold, straight- 


1 Rome’s Tactics. By the Very Rev. William Goode, D.D. Forty-second 


thousand. London: Nisbet, 1893. Pp. 68, 71. 
2 Banks and Son, Raquet Court, London, 1d. 
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forward, and open at all costs, is one of our national characteristics. 
I rejoice it is so; but we must not shut our eyes to the creeping 
machinations of the Church of Rome. There is one peculiarity of the 
Ritualists which lays them open to the gravest suspicion that they are 
in alliance with the Jesuits. Zhey are never open. ‘They invariably 
practise the doctrine of reserve. They are destroying the truthfulness 
of thousands of the younger clergy of the Church of England when 
they tell them that they can, both in practice and doctrine, do and 
teach exactly as the Church of Rome does, and yet subscribe, and on 
their induction to a benefice read publicly and openly declare their 
agreement with the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
which absolutely condemn the Church of Rome and its idolatrous 
teaching. 

Awake, awake, Englishmen, and declare again for Christ as Lord 
and no Popery. 


After the usual profuse expenditure of adjectives, and a 
number of interesting statements which fully entitle this 
pamphlet to a place under the head of “Protestant Fiction ”— 
e.g. that, “persuaded by the Jesuits, Archbishop Manning drew 
up a petition in favour” of the definition of Papal Infallibility— 
we come to “ The Jesuit Plot to betray the Church of England.” 
The information given under this head supplies incidentally 
many details of Cardinal Newman’s career which have been 
unaccountably overlooked by his biographers. 


The preceding parts of this tract have been written in a moderate 
tone!—as no cause is enhanced by fiery language —and will show that 
the Jesuits can, for purposes of their own, stoop to any enormity that 
it is possible to conceive ; that they are capable of every crime; and 
their expulsion from every country, and even suppression by a Pope, 
clearly demonstrates this. There can, therefore, be little doubt that the 
Romeward movement in the Church of England is the work of the 
Jesuits. It has been suggested that Dr. Pusey himself belonged to 
the “ Fifth Order ;” whether this is so or not, it will be well just to see 
what the late Cardinal Newman taught on the subject of dissimulation. 
Let the following facts be looked at. The movement began, according 
to Newman, on the 14th of July, 1833. The writer of the 4fologia 
had been to Rome, where, with Hurrell Froude, he made two calls 


1 E.g. “the infernal pile” (p. 8); ‘‘the sinister and diabolical smile of the 
Jesuits” (p. 8); ‘‘a Jesuit Ignatius an apotheosis of falsity, a kind of subtle quint- 
essence and deadly virus of lying” (p. 9); ‘‘the apple full formed was ignorance, 
abasement, and bigotry” (p. 10); ‘‘ follies and obscenities” (p. 12); ‘‘ falsehood and 
perjury, lying and false swearing, were allowable” (p. 13); ‘‘ perverted principles, 
unchaste habits, and inordinate love of gain” (p. 13); ‘‘ handing on to the bloody 
enterprise” (p. 14); ‘‘ cunning and cruelty” (p. 15); ‘‘cunning, villiany (sic), lying 
and thieving propensities” (p. 16) ; and so throughout. 
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upon Monsignor (afterwards Cardinal) Wiseman at the Cod/egio Inglese. 
And it has been stated that at one of these interviews Newman was 
secretly admitted into the priesthood of Rome. It must be remembered 
that Dr. Newman spent the early years of his life in the College of the 
Propaganda Fide at Rome, and there can be no doubt that he was a 
Romanist then. The fact is, he was a Papist while ministering in the 
pale of the Reformed Cnurch of England. ... But now comes the key 
which will unlock all the mystery connected with Newman’s life: “This 
I trust I may say, that if there be a man in the whole Church who, 
from faith, obedience, and love towards her, would rejoice and exult in 
sacrificing any opinion of my own, at the bidding of his ecclesiastical 
superiors (if I dare speak of myself), Iam the man.” The Jesuits were 
Dr. Newman’s ecclesiastical superiors, and led him on, not by any 
“kindly light,” but by trickery, and he was content to be deluded. 
And what is true of Cardinal Newman is also true of many another. 
Therefore it is not marvellous that men, having taken Orders in the 
Church of England, openly set at defiance the vows they took at their 
ordination. ... There are proofs all round that the Jesuit is working in 
the Church of England. The Society of the Holy Cross, the Confra- 
ternity of the Blessed Sacrament, and other kindred societies, are 
worked by the Loyola fraternity. 

“The progress of Roman Catholicism in this country within the 
last thirty years,” declares one writer, “is almost incredible. ... For 
this increase Romanism is indebted to members of the Society of Jesus, 
and especially to those members of that Order who officiate as clergymen 
in the Established Church of this land.” An eminent prelate declared 
his opinion that many of these men had through various means crept 
into the fold, in the following terms: “There are at this moment many 
Jesuits, concealed, of course, but still acting as Church of England clergy- 
men, and in the possession of parishes, who are silently but surely 
working its downfall.” Yes, and it is only in this silent, secret manner 
they are able to carry on their attempts. Englishmen have a proverbial 
love of fair play, and of fair fight ; therefore it is that the Jesuits, who 
work on totally opposite lines, have been able to accomplish so much, 
They are sworn, many of them, on entering the Society, to deny that 
they belong to it, and never to divulge the secret purposes of the Order. 
... Jesuitism is the latest, most cruel offshoot of Rome, while its 
development in our National Church is its latest form of unscrupulous 
cunning. 


Space will not permit me to give further extracts from this 
pamphlet, which shows incidentally that the Jesuits were 
responsible for the burning of Latimer and Ridley, the Franco- 
Prussian War, “all our difficulties in Ireland,” “the insurrection 
in Italy,” and so on; “Spain groans beneath the yoke of 
Loyola and his legion; every Romish country is under their 
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tread, and all Protestants are harassed.” Assuredly, if the 
question were now asked— 


Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies ? 


there could be but one answer. 

It is hardly necessary to adduce further evidence to show 
that the Jesuits are in close alliance with the Ritualists—most 
Protestant writers are aware of it, and the fact that neither the 
Jesuits themselves nor the Anglicans would allow that it is so, is 
evidence of its truth. It is indeed capable of proof. The 
anonymous writer—a woman—of The Half-way House, or the 
Sign of the New Jesuitical Hostelrie (1894),? points out that a 
translation of Zhe Hidden Life, 


which- is published by Rivington and advertised in the Lnglish 
Catholic’s Library, was written by Pere Grou, a Jesuit. This is, 
therefore, a pretty clear indication and a frcof of the assertion® that 
the Roman Catholics are Jesuits, and that the latter are introducing 
through the Ritualists all the forms and doctrines and their especial 
creed. . . . I do most earnestly implore all English people who love 
their country and freedom, to arouse themselves to the fact that 
Ritualism, Romanism, and Jesuitism are one and the same thing.* 


The author of this book was a Ritualist for ten years, and her 
testimony is thus supported by Lord Robert Montagu: 


A few years ago a sharp controversy was carried on by a Jesuit writer, 
who impugned the statement of Mr. Cartwright, Member for Oxford- 
shire, as to the existence of ‘ Crypto-Jesuits,” or Jesuits who pretended 
to be Protestants. There was, at that very time, a band of those 
gentlemen in London, who posed as Protestants, who were always 
sneering at the Church of England, and rarely went to church. They 
engaged much in political affairs, and especially in foreign policy ; but 
their chief employment was making acquaintances and friends, in whom 
they laboured to implant ideas, or a course of thought, which would 
inevitably lead to Romanism. At intervals of months or years they 
would successively implant those ideas, but not in the logical order in 
which they would appear in the course of thought which they were 


1 At the National Protestant Congress at Preston, Mr. A. H. Guinness, Secretary 
of the Protestant Alliance, showed that the Jesuits were also at the bottom of the 
war in Switzerland, and conspirators against the existing institutions of France. 

2 It is somewhat surprising that Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall are the publishers 
of this book, which one would expect to find among Mr. Kensit’s publications. 

3 Italics mine. 4 The Half-way House, pp. 82, 83. 

> If these indications are characteristic of the Crypto-Jesuits, they are undoubtedly 
extremely numerous, 
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framing. The result was that, in time, one after another of their friends 
and acquaintances went over to the Church of Rome.! 


In a speech delivered in Exeter Hall, on May 14, 1886, 
Lord Robert enlarged on this subject, quoting the instance of 
a lady who made a confession to her doctor that “she was not 
only a Roman Catholic, but a Jesuit,” and that “whz/e in the 
Church of England she had become affiliated to the Jesuits, 
and that she had taken the Jesuits’ oath over the communion- 
table at the hands of the Protestant rector of the parish, who 
was himself a Jesuit in secret correspondence with Rome.” 

This brings us to the consideration of the Jesuit individually 
rather than collectively. But I must first quote a delightful 
letter? which Dr. Washington Gladden, the pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Columbus, Ohio, has lately sent to 
an Orangeman who—annoyed that Dr. Gladden had defended 
Catholics against certain slanders—wrote to ask him why he 
refused to acknowledge to the world that he had become a 
Jesuit. It will show that, in spite of the weighty testimony 
adduced, there are still some who refuse to be convinced of the 
danger in their midst. 


My dear Sir,—How did you find it out? It is marvellous—the 
enterprise of your fraternity. But you hadn’t heard that I am to be the 
next Pope, had you? Well, you'll hear that pretty soon. It’s part of 
the bargain. But don’t tell it till you are dead sure that it’s so. There is 
another little piece of news that you'll be glad to get. Just as soon as I 
am elected Pope, that massacre is going to begin which Leo ordered, you 
know, but which the faithful hadn’t the backbone to carry out. Perhaps 
it was the heroism of the Mayor of Toledo that prevented it. But 
when I get there it’s going through, sure pop. We have engaged the 
public gardens at Washington down by the monument, and we are 
going to make a pile of corpses of Protestant ministers, in the form of 
a pyramid, higher than the top of that monument, It will take, accord- 
ing to my figures, 346,927 ministers to make this heap. There are not 
enough now in this country, but several new theological seminaries will 
be started at once (by the Jesuits, of course) to furnish the supply. 
We've got the railroads chartered to haul ’em from all parts of the 
country. Are’nt you a minister yourself? Well, you'll be in it. Til 
try to keep a place near the top for you. Apex reserved for former 
admirers. And when the pile is complete, I’m going to mount to the 
top of it and sit there and howl! Now you just take this down to the 


1 Lord Robert Montagu’s Reasons for leaving the Church of Rome. Kensit, 
(No date.) 
2 Reprinted in Catholic News, October 26, 1895. 
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next meeting of the council and read it to’em. It'll thrill ’em—you’ll 
see. If anybody says he doesn’t believe it you know what’s the matter 
with him. He’s a Jesuit! 


There are a good many Jesuits in Beatrice, or the Unknown 
Relatives, by Catherine Sinclair, from which I quoted in my 
last paper. I do not know whether this work is still in 
print, but it must have had considerable success in its day, 
judging from the publisher’s “advertisement” prefixed to 
another of this lady’s works—London Homes'—which I shall 
have occasion to quote later on. 


The reception given to Beatrice in America has exceeded that of 
Oucle Tom’s Cabin in England. About one hundred thousand copies 
were sold in a few weeks. A pamphlet was published by twenty-eight 
clergymen of New York, advising that each member of their congre- 
gation should possess a copy. It has been recommended from the 
pulpit, and favourable notices have appeared in five hundred news- 
papers and magazines, all of which testify to the deep interest of the 
story, as well as to the very important object it has in view. 


This object—and here I quote from the preface to the work 
itself— 
is to portray, for the consideration of young girls now first emerging 
into society, the enlightened happiness derived from the religion of 
England, founded on the Bible, contrasted with the misery arising from 
the superstitions of Italy, founded on the Breviary ; and, in exemplifying 
both from the best authorities, it has been done in a most careful and 
laborious reference to the standard authors of the English Church and 
of the Romish persuasion. 


If only as an example of literary style, I should like to 
quote the whole preface; but I must content myself with two 
or three sentences. “The irreconcilable hostility in which the 
Italian school of superstition looks upon the moral principles and 
domestic peace of a happy English fire-side ;” “it is hoped that 
the strong good sense of English minds may continue to be 
their salutary protection against the Church of ‘Our Lady Star 
of the Sea!’ a name much more fit for the Arabian Nights than 


1 London Homes also contains much information about the ways of the Jesuits— 
here is a specimen: ‘‘It is notorious that the most diabolical tricks have been 
resorted to by Jesuits in the case of dying men. The sick chamber has been suddenly 
filled with flames and sulphureous vapours as a warning to the impertinent [séc] 
sinner, whose better judgment and natural sense of duty withstood their perfidious 
wiles to obtain his fortune. If he still resisted, the evil spirit himself, in the‘ most 
frightful shape, has appeared to the dying man as if waiting for his soul.” 
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for Christian teachers, but which is very attractive to young 
lovers of the imaginative and picturesque, as well as the whole 
gorgeous paraphernalia of Romish pageantry ;” “the Papists 
make their votaries, bodily and mentally, slaves, who buy liberty 
in this world to sin, and in another world an escape from the 
punishment of having sinned ;” “it is a curious coincidence 
that in London the nearest public building to the Popish 
Cathedral is Bedlam ; and those who study the Jesuit doctrines 
will allow, that there could scarcely be a more appropriate 
neighbourhood.” These are but samples of an essay which ends 
with the warning (printed in capitals) : 


BEWARE OF ROMANISM. 


The following are a few of the more striking incidents of the 
story. The Rev. Mr. Talbot, who was engaged to superintend 
the education of the young heir of Clanmarina, was “ apparently 
the most Protestant of Protestant tutors, recommended by 
several Protestant families of distinction, and by more than 
one Protestant clergyman at Oxford. Never was there such a 
piece of still life in any house as this learned treasure—a perfect 
dungeon of knowledge, if he had anything in him at all. He 
seemed neither to see, to hear, to eat, nor to speak, but made 
his appearance in society a self-contained man.” By his “ dark 
still glance,” he “evidently ruled his pupil’s very thoughts,” and 
“watched him with an eye that seemed never to slumber.” 
Sir Evan M‘Alpine disliked Mr. Talbot—* his reserve,” he said, 
“casts a great black shadow on our spirits whenever he appears.” 
The tutor had a way of “stealthily” slipping out daily “at the 
very earliest peep of morning light,” and took this opportunity of 
visiting Father Eustace, the chaplain at Eaglescairn Castle, who 
was a Jesuit. Need it be added that Mr. Talbot also belonged to 
the Society, and that he perverted his pupil? His stealthy step, 
his “singular quietude of voice,” his “dark still glance,” his 
“strange unaccountable smile,” the “profound meaning in his 
very silence,”—all these showed that there was but too much 
ground for Lady Edith’s! suspicions that Mr. Talbot was “one of 
that mysterious and most formidable brotherhood, for they would 
enter a Protestant family, promising, like the Paris boarding- 
schools, to teach ‘every accomplishment and any religion that 
may be preferred.” 


1 Lady Edith is the Abdiel of the story, and ker unflinching Protestantism is 
beyond all praise. 
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Sir Evan, Allan’s uncle, endeavoured to ascertain Mr. Talbot’s 
views regarding Popery, but in vain: “that silent gentleman 
took no more audible part in the discussion than the tea-urn.” 
But at last a direct appeal from the worthy baronet, who had 
playfully taunted Mr. Talbot with his silence by remarking, 
“If speech was given us, as Rousseau said, to conceal our 
thoughts, no doubt silence does it still better,” elicited a remark 
from the priest, whereupon 


Sir Evan became plunged in deep thought now for several minutes, 
after°which he added, with his penetrating eyes fixed on his very 
inscrutable guest, who looked, if it were possible to imagine such a 
thing of such a man, greatly embarrassed, “ Your answer might have 
been given by a descendant of Delphic oracles, but it does not relieve 
my mind. ‘The avowed object of every Jesuit is to render each layman 
a mere puppet in the hands of his priest, with no more free-will than an 
empty suit of clothes, to think, act, eat, drink, or sleep, only at the will 
of another mortal man—like himself, also, a sinner. Let Allan, 
therefore, have an enlightened knowledge of all the unbounded evils 
of Popery, that he may be prepared for that struggle between truth and 
superstition which is becoming every year more active in England— 
which will remain alive now, with increasing vigour, conquering or to 
be conquered, so long as Britain continues an island ; and respecting 
which the present generation seem likely, in all probability, to leave 
behind them a legacy of bloodshed, anarchy, and death, to those who 
inherit the penalty of a fatal confidence in those Jesuits, who will betray 
every trust, except that of their Superior, and every authority, except 
that of their own Church.” 


“The effect of Sir Evan’s frank, open-hearted speech to 
Mr. Talbot was like that of sunshine on vinegar, making him 
only fifty times sourer than before.” The Jesuit soon afterwards 
retired, “with a profound meaning in his very silence,” and next 
morning took up his residence with Lord Eaglescairn, the 
Catholic peer to whose family Father Eustace was confessor. 
Father Eustace “sold indulgences when the Roman Catholics 
could afford to purchase any, and impoverished the poorest by 
his commanding extortions. .. He reaped from the super- 
stition of these credulous villagers a better rent than Lord 
Eaglescairn did from their industry, as he had terrified them 
into paying their little all for an imaginary release from a 
shadowy Purgatory.” 

Mr. Talbot, though no longer a resident, continued his visits 
to the Castle, in spite of Lady Edith, who “again and again 
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found him with Allan, eating luncheon and talking Jesuitism, 
with no more reference to her presence than if she had been 
a picture.” Sir. Evan had died, and “the discouragement given 
by Lady Edith produced no more apparent effect than a flake 
of snow on the summit of Mont Blanc.” This naturally annoyed 
her ladyship, who took refuge in the utterance of dark sayings, 
such as, “The block from which to cut a Jesuit should be 
adamant.” 

Allan had to meet his father and mother in Rome, and 
Mr. Talbot offered to accompany him. Before they started, it 
turned out that Mr. Talbot was no other than Allan’s uncle, 
who in his youth “was adopted by a Popish relative, who 
promised that he should be brought up a Protestant, but who 
placed him to be educated in the Jesuits’ College at St. Omer.” 
The revelation of this relationship strengthened the confidence 
which existed between him and Allan, and the latter said 
“His character is so strictly upright that he means to set the 
leaning tower at Pisa straight as we pass it;” to which Lady 
Edith rejoined, “ The adder may change his skin, but the poison 
remains.” 

Allan went to Rome, became a Catholic, and returned, 
broken in health, in charge of his uncle, Mr. Ambrose (formerly 
Talbot). He had been persuaded to sign a deed devoting all 
his property to the Jesuits, but a providential fall from his 
horse and subsequent illness prevented this calamity. He was 
taken to Lady Edith’s, and that good lady was successful in 
preventing Father Eustace’s access to the sick-room. The 
scene between the two terminated as follows : 


“You are refusing the privileges of the Church to one of her most 
devoted proselytes, and braving all the frightful consequences of doing 
so,” said Father Eustace, in a tone of suppressed fury. ‘It would be Sir 
Allan’s first wish, if he dies, to secure his own salvation by dying in the 
habit of our Order.” 

“ And while doing so,” said Lady Edith, drily, yet almost smiling 
at the priest’s self-satisfied audacity, “to leave your Order all his 
property, present or to come. Really, sir, I most heartily wish, for 
the sake of peace at Clanmarina, that the Pope would abdicate in 
your favour. There would be at Rome a wider scope afforded to 
your genius for priestly domination.” 

“Infernal heretic!” muttered Father Eustace, malignantly. “ For 
your own sake remember that to affront a priest is one of those sins for 
which there is in our Church no absolution. We term it a reserved 
case.” 
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Sir Allan’s illness brings us again into contact with Mrs. 
Lorraine, the “Jesuitess” to whom I referred in my previous 
paper.’ She first appeared as a Protestant schoolmistress, but 
the watchful Lady Edith had her eye upon her. “ These Jesuits,” 
she said, “always wish to ensnare the young, and I would 
rather see one of Shrapnell’s shells explode in this house than 
receive a Jesuit into it;” and finding that Mrs, Lorraine 
had been distributing books to the children, she asked to see 
them. “A display of literature took place such as Lady Edith, 
in her wildest dreams, could not have apprehended. Each 
scholar had received a tract to exchange weekly, containing 
the life of some half-crazed monk or nun, who had forsaken 
every duty of life. ... These tracts were all enclosed in the 
covers which had been lent for the Protestant stories which 
had hitherto been provided by Mr. Clinton to the children, and 
had exactly the same external aspect as the Parent’s Assistant, 
or Tales of a Grandfather” —from which we gather that the tracts 
of that period must have been considerably more bulky than 
those of the present day. They must, it is to be feared, also have 
been inaccurate in detail, for one, The Life of St. Dominick, had 
“a frontispiece representing the Saint carrying his head under 
his arm.” Lady Edith, after a speech in which she said, 
“T need not reproach you for this breach of trust, having 
discovered that you belong to an Order which keeps no faith 
with those who differ from themselves,” added, “We part now 
and for ever.” Subsequent events, however, showed that this 
prophecy was not to be fulfilled. For atime Mrs. Lorraine set 
up an “opposition school upon the most attractive plan, with 
a tea-party on Saturday to all the pupils,” as well as an 
“extremely fascinating little bazaar,’ where she sold statues, 
pictures, and tracts—a sort of Catholic Truth Society depét. 
She also influenced the clergyman, Mr. Clinton, although the 
traditional wisdom of her Order was hardly justified by her 
presenting that gentleman with the Glorzes of Mary. She then 
reappeared as the Abbess of St. Ignatia, “ with her hands buried 
under the folds of her long serge dress, and distinguished from 
the nuns only by a heavy gold cross”—at Clanmarina she wore 
a “shabby gown and unspeakable bonnet.” Her next appear- 
ance, and final encounter with Lady Edith, was as follows : 

Dr. Campbell had sent a nurse from Inverness to attend to 
Sir Allan: “she complained of a severe toothache, and sat 


1 THE MONTH for November, p. 356. 
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rolled up in an enormous shawl, with her cap drawn over her 
face.” Sir Allan, who had been progressing favourably, suddenly 
relapsed. That night, Beatrice, who was sitting up with Lady 
Edith, heard a low murmuring noise, which seemed to proceed 
from the sick chamber. 


Noiselessly and cautiously Beatrice advanced along the passage. 
She followed the sound, pushed the door imperceptibly open, and 
discovered the room brilliantly illuminated with six large wax candles 
surrounding a stucco image of the Virgin Mary. Sir Allan was supported 
on his knees in bed by Mrs. Lorraine, and Father Eustace stood 
holding up an ebony cross for him to kiss. . . . Beside the bed lay 
Mrs. Lorraine’s bead-remembrancer. . . . While she stood there panic- 
struck, Sir Allan asked, in a fainting voice, “ Does the doctor order 
me no wine to-day? I feel sinking so rapidly.” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Lorraine. ‘His instructions are that you keep 
the season of fasting as a faithful son of our Church.” 

The patient looked both surprised and disappointed but made 
no reply, and Beatrice, who knew how earnestly the doctor had 
enjoined wine, or even brandy, listened in silent horror to this lie so 
coolly told for the good of the Popish Church. 


She flew off to Lady Edith, who “in an instant compre- 
hended rather than guessed that the sick-nurse from Inverness 
had accepted a bribe from Mrs. Lorraine to let her own place be 
assumed by herself, that indefatigable worker in the Jesuit 
school.” The two went to the sick-room, and, finding that the 
two Jesuits were in the dressing-room, locked them in, and they 
were let out by a back door. “Lady Edith had found in a 
place of concealment the wine, brandy, and food, which Sir 
Allan was supposed to have taken during the previous day, 
when he was, in fact, superstitiously keeping the strictest fast 
of Friday, as instigated by Mrs. Lorraine.’ The judicious 
administration of these saved his life. Beatrice ends with a 
picture of Mrs. Lorraine in a new capacity : 


“T hear that a retreat is about to be opened immediately in Charlotte 
Square, by Mrs. Lorraine,” said Lady Anne. “ Not an absolute nunnery, 
but in a half-and-half state, where a full-dress rehearsal is allowed to 
young candidates for the veil, who retire there to ascertain how they 
like to play at monks [?] and nuns. ‘The whole affair is to be made as 
agreeable to them as novelty, romance, and flattery can render such a 
life, till they are enticed onwards to take the irrevocable vows, and after 
that the curtain drops for ever.” 


I fear the curtain must also drop over Clanmarina, so far as 
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its Jesuits are concerned, although I shall have something to 
say later of its laity. I am sorry to have said so little of Father 
Eustace, whose career is full of striking events, and whose 
personal habits were sufficiently remarkable to demand notice.! 
But I must pass on to a more recent narrative, John Drummond 
Fraser, “a story of Jesuit Intrigue in the Church of England,” 
by Philalethes.* 


John Drummond Fraser was a kind of amateur city 
missionary, and in the course of his work became acquainted 
with. a begging-letter writer, named Lacelles. Lacelles ran 
away with somebody else’s wife, and “joined the Romish 
Church while at Rome with her.” He gave Fraser the following 
account of his career : 


After she died I soon ran through all the money I had in bad 
company. I was then persuaded by the Jesuits to join them, and was 
admitted into their Society. My knowledge of the Church of England 
would be useful to them. ‘They did not treat me well, and when in 
England with information for Father Bellarmini, I did not return, but 
let my beard grow, and hid myself, and, with forged testimonials, taught 
in private schools for some years. That was found out, and I fled to 
London, shaving my face and getting men to disguise me. I don’t 
consider I am a Romanist now. Let me tell you about Father 
Bellarmini. He is a wonderful man, but don’t get into his bad books. 
Romanist or English Churchman he can bite, if he does not get his 
way. His rule is iron, and the management and planning that goes on 
down there in Westernshire, would open your eyes to see how the 
Jesuits are undermining the liberty of England. I have a list of 
converts to Rome who have gone over privately, and no one knows but 
what they are still English Church people. Father Bellarmini manages 


1 On one occasion he stood “‘immoveable, like an Egyptian mummy ;” on 
another, he ‘stood in the position of a perpendicular corpse, his eyes closed, his 
mouth pursed in, his hands folded together, his feet ranged side by side, and his 
whole figure crouching with assumed humility.” Perpendicular crouching must be 
difficult. He was also in the habit of ‘‘ emptying [his people’s] purses with a face of 
brass, and dividing their families with a heart of steel.” Once he appeared ‘‘ attired 
in the full costume of his order, a black robe in the form of a toga, with a cross 
worked in gold on the right breast.” On this occasion he ‘‘ muttered between his 
teeth :” it is painful to add that his mutterings had reference to Lady Edith, of whom 
he observed, *‘ The old heretic! I could willingly thrust her alive into that fire and 
stamp upon her!” Having spoken “in a tone of most imperious authority, and 
holding up his finger in a menacing attitude,” he ‘‘ advanced with his usual noiseless 
velvet step, while his glittering eyes looked cold as steel at Lady Edith.” Every 
right-minded person will rejoice to know that in that noble woman he met his match. 
‘* Lady Edith listened in dignified attention, but with a penetrating look that made 
Father Eustace cast down his eyes and become as silent as if he had seen a stone 
statue of himself, and as if his mind had been marble.” 


2 Cassell and Co. 1893. 
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all that and gives dispensations ; I would sell that list if I could get a 
good sum for it. 


Fraser, who was naturally impressed by this interesting 
information, then wrote to an excellent Protestant minister, 
who replied in a very long letter containing further details 
regarding the work of the Society: 

There in England they flourish, and are rapidly winding their net 
around the liberties of the nation. They are on the staffs of our 
newspapers, they serve as footmen in the mansions of noblemen, they 
adopt the garb of the British workman, they hold curacies, if not livings, 
in the Church of England, and at our Universities they have managed 
to introduce a faction which defiantly avows its determination to lead 
the National Church back to the Papacy. ... England lets them 
work, and flatters their leading prelates, even calling them saintly. . . . 
I am informed on very high authority that Government grants are given 
to their so-called undenominational schools, in which unblushingly, and 
in defiance of this country’s laws, the dogmas of Rome are taught to 
the children of professedly Protestant parents. 


The disguise of Jesuits as servants has already been referred 
to, and it is not long since we were told by the Protestant press 
that Lord Salisbury—I think it was—recognized among the 
waiters at a dinner, a face which he remembered to have seen 
in a Jesuit establishment in Rome, and that before he could 
make inquiries the Jesuit had disappeared. There was a young 
woman who went out in this capacity in Philadelphia, who was 
“a lay-sister belonging to the Order of Jesuits in Stonyhurst, 
England. ... She had the necessary ‘shibboleth’ from the Jesuits 
of Stonyhurst to their brothers and sisters, who were then, and 
are now, numerous in that city.” She began her career as a 
chamber-maid, and 
according to a custom universally in vogue among the Jesuits, kept 
notes of every occurrence which might tend to elucidate the character 
of the family. . . . Little did these families know that, while they and 
their families were quietly reposing in the arms of sleep, this apparently 
innocent chamber-maid was, perhaps in the dead hour of night, reducing 
to paper their conversation of the day previous, and preparing as much 
of it as could answer any Jesuitical purpose, to be recorded among the 
secret archives of the Jesuit College of Stonyhurst, from which they were 
to be transcopied to those of the parent college in Rome.” 


But we must return to Fraser, most of whose friends seem to 
have been interested in this Jesuit conspiracy. Colonel Farning- 


1 Tue MontuH, November, pp. 353—357- 
2 The Female Jesuit, Preface, pp. vi.—viii. 
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ham said, “ What is to become of the Church of England if this 
Jesuit conspiracy is not stayed?” and Mr. Tallant could not tell 
him. Fraser worked away for about twenty years, and then came 
across the curate of Danbicombe, Charles Mildmay, in whom 
he “became aware of a want of straightforwardness he could 
not understand or fathom.” Alas! supported by “a Ritualistic 
banker” by “a man known as the ‘antiquarian’ of the district,” 
and by an “easy-going” rector, Mildmay, “in anything but a 
straightforward manner, began the unhappily too well-known 
succession of changes in the services of our parish churches.” 
Fraser went to a dinner-party, at which he delivered the most 
marvellous and most lengthy of speeches ever made on such 
an occasion, but all in vain. Even Lady Raynald, whose 
husband, Sir George, was “an outspoken blunt Protestant,” 
went to confession, and filled her dressing-room with “ crucifixes, 
pictures of saints, and books of prayers and penances.” “ Sir 
George gave way to a fit of passion,” wrote to Fraser, went to 
Mildmay (whom he forbade to enter his house or grounds), 
“and swore with an oath (the first he had uttered for years), 
that every time he found his wife had been to the confessional, 
he would horsewhip Mildmay with all his strength.... He 
wrote to the Bishop, but matters were made worse.” 

Meanwhile, Fraser, at greater length than ever, was convert- 
ing Miss Mildmay from scepticism, while Lacelles was in fear 
for his life. A man had taken a small shop near him, and, 
although he had no need whatever for help, employed an 
assistant. “This assistant, I find,” says Lacelles to Fraser, “is 
just some one to watch me,” and his letter had to be sent by 
messenger, as “the man at the shop had succeeded in getting 
the post-office, and no letters must be allowed to pass through 
his hands.” Laccelles possessed papers of great importance to 
the Jesuits, “the publication of which would be a terrible blow 
to some of those in power.” 


They know that I have them, but they feel sure that I can tell 
where they are. [This seems somewhat confused.] If they can find me, 
I must either disclose what I know, or die, struck down from behind. 
My disappearance just at the time when those papers were wanted was 
a trouble to them, especially to Bellarmini. His fine face would put on 
anything but his usual saintly expression were I to whisper in his ear 
that I had those papers, and was going to send them to the rightful 
owners in Italy. . . . His knowledge that I can find them, and use 
them to his destruction, preserves my life. 
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Under these circumstances, Lacelles suggested that he should 
come to see Fraser. Fraser said, “ Let us pray over this matter,” 
and Sir George, who through Fraser’s “earnest entreaties kept 
his hands off Mildmay,” said, “ Let Lacelles come.” So he came, 
having, by means of “a series of short journeys round,” eluded 
both the man of the small shop and his unnecessary assistant. 
Fraser at once prepared to enter into a conversation, but 
Lacelles, knowing what this meant, wisely replied, “ You are my 
host, but you will not mind my saying that, after three weeks 
of dodging, you must let me go to bed.” But before he went 
he said a word or two about Bellarmini. 


“T am bitter, vindictive, perhaps. I would like to beat Bellarmini 
to a jelly. Did he not take away my love from me, and drive her 
about in his carriage? [And this in Rome!] Did he not, by the 
confessional, make her hate me and learn to love him? One of the 
reasons I allowed myself to be persuaded into joining the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, and becoming a Pao/otto, was that I might learn 
how to follow him, and have my revenge.” 


Refreshed by his night's rest, Lacelles was able in the 
morning to demonstrate to Fraser and Sir George that, “ having 
friends as well as foes amongst the Order of St. Vincent de 
Paul,” he “knew a good deal more, perhaps, than you would 
give him credit for.” He explained that Lady Raynald’s large 
fortune would go to the Jesuits “if she could be persuaded to 
join the Romish Church,” and pointed out that “the snares of 
semi-Popery” were being laid to secure her. Sir George this 
time commendably abstained from swearing, but said, “Can this 
possibly be a fact?” to which Lacelles replied, “To Englishmen 
it seems impossible that it can be true; but it is only because 
they won’t read.” Sir George refused to believe that the 
unhorsewhipped Mildmay (of whom we have heard nothing 
for chapters) was “doing Rome’s work in the Church of 
England,” to which Lacelles returned, “ The Church of England 
is honeycombed with Jesuits.” Mildmay, he explained, “was 
won over to Rome at a well-known theological College, 
persuaded to remain in the Church of England, and was sent 
here to spread Romish doctrine in this district ; but specially 
to lay his nets for the gold which they must have, and which 
Lady Raynald is known to possess in such abundance.” Bellar- 
mini was Mildmay's father confessor, and Mildmay went once 
a month to him to receive instructions, at the same time 
repeating Lady Raynald’s confession. 
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The current of the story is here interrupted by forty pages 
of theological discussion between Mildmay and Fraser, and 
then we come to Father Bellarmini—‘ an assumed name, of 
course; his real name might have been Smith, Jones, or 
Robinson, for undoubtedly he was English by birth, though 
completely Italianized in name and bearing.” With him was 
Father Clemini, from Rome, and Father Torado. Bellarmini, 
who was strikingly handsome, “had an open hand as to the 
way he formed his plans for spreading Romanism in England, 
onby he was to leave no stone unturned to assist in subjugating 
once more the British Crown to the See of Rome.” “His face 
lighted up in anticipation of approaching victory ; he was not 
in company that he need fear to throw off all reserve, and he 
spoke with almost impassioned tones of the news he was able 
to impart, that the Cardinal Archbishop had that day been 
accorded: precedence over the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
“Our chief difficulty,” he explained, “is in the Bible-reading 
habits of the middle and lower classes;” and an interesting 
conversation ensued, which was interrupted by the announce- 
ment that “Brother Gregory had arrived, and craved an audience 
of the Holy Father.” 

Brother Gregory, as my readers will have guessed, was 
Charles Mildmay. While he was in the train, he had dressed 
himself in a cassock and a cloak, and had also put on “another 
kind of soft felt hat, more slouchy, wider brimmed, and more 
Romish than the other.” In this guise he walked to the 
Jesuit mansion, resisting a powerful temptation to fling himself 
under a luggage train; “might he not say a short prayer and 
go to Purgatory at once?” He arrived at the door, “and a 
voice said some words in Latin, to which he replied Pax 
vobiscum, and the gate was unlocked.” 

Brother Gregory stayed there several days, but Bellarmini 
was unable to minister satisfactorily to his diseased mind. So 
he went again to Fraser. “It was just at this juncture that 
God stepped in and did for him what he could not, dared not, 
attempt in his present condition.” He was thrown from a 
-dog-cart, carried back to Orchard Lodge, where Fraser read 
to him from the Bible and Miss Havergal’s hymns. In spite of 
this he recovered, and when “two apparently very advanced 
Ritualistic priests” came to see him—they were really Bellarmini 


_and Clemini—Fraser protected him from their machinations. 


Bellarmini said he had been summoned by letter, but that letter 
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was written by Lacelles, whose conduct can only be excused by 
his having belonged to two Religious Orders as well as 
educated at Stonyhurst. There was a terrible scene. Lacelles 
produced the documents, and said, “Your game is up, and you 
know it,” and “in silence the two Jesuits left Orchard Lodge.” 
Mildmay got well; “he confessed to Sir George and Lady 
Raynald that all his work had been at the suggestion and under 
the supervision of Father Bellarmini, and that he was but one 
among many others who were carrying on similar propaganda in 
other parishes throughout the country.” Fraser married the no 
longer sceptical Miss Mildmay, and on bidding his brother-in- 
law good-bye, put a paper into his hand containing an assort- 
ment of texts ; and so the story ends. 

It will hardly be believed that this preposterous work, the 
impossible literary style of which will have been made manifest 
by my quotations, was reviewed at length by the Daily 
Chronicle, which considered that the author had entirely proved 
his case! 

It is with regret that I leave unnoticed Nightshade: a Novel, 
by no less a person than Mr. William Johnston, M.P.—a work 
first published in 1857, and this year reprinted. The dramatis 
persone, however, and the personal events of the story, are 
mainly the same as in Beatrice, and the novel ends happily— 
“Jesuits baffled, and priests and nuns, and all,” while the 
principal “Jesuit impostor cast off his disguise, and ceased to 
play the not uncommon but disreputable part of an apparent 
union with a Protestant Church, while he was really a member 
of the Church of Rome.” 

But here I must stop—not for want of material, but for fear 


of wearying my readers. 
JAMES BRITTEN. 


Oh, ye Chateaux of Savoy! 


Oh, ye Chateaux of Savoy! ye Chateaux of Savoy ! 
Picturesque you are to look at, and your name is a decoy, 
But misery ’tis to dwell in you, and to quit you is a joy ! 


IT is early in the month of May, but already the heat in the 
valley of Chambéry is stifling. 

““We shall be suffocated, my dear wife, if we remain here 
during the summer.” 

“ Then let us go to the mountains above Aix-les-Bains. A 
few days ago I met a portly dame in the diligence going into 
Chambéry, and she told me that the only spot in this part of 
Savoy where one can spend the summer with any degree of 
comfort is in the mountains of the Bauges, where her husband 
has a chateau. But when I asked her if there was any other 
chateau, or villa, or large apartment which we could rent for 
the season, she opened wide her eyes, raised her ponderous 
shoulders up to her ears, threw out both her fat hands, palms 
upwards, and brought her dimpled knuckles down with con- 
siderable force on her ample lap, exclaiming, AZ/ Voila! A 
moment’s reflection brought to her mind the fact that a friend 
of hers had an enormous house capable of accommodating many 
families.” 

“* But would she let it or even a part of it ?’ asked I. 

“The ponderous shoulders were again raised to the ears, 
the fat palms extended, and the dimpled knuckles brought 
down once more on the ample lap with the renewed exclama- 
tion, AA! Voila! Several queries brought in reply the same 
gestures, always ending with the same tantalizing, unsatisfactory, 
and rather worrying exclamation, Ak! Voila!” 

Some days later a letter arrived, written in very indifferent 
English—(Ah/ Voila!) It was from the portly dame, who 
wrote to say that her friend, the owner of the enormous house, 
would let us a portion or the whole of it, and that there was 
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a young governess close to her at this moment, who had been 
studying English, and had just returned from England to the 
Bauges, and would be glad to be engaged as one of our retainers 
in the large house of her friend, the said governess being her 
amanuensis for the nonce, that we might judge of her capabilities 
of imparting English to English-speaking pupils. 

“T shall go to-morrow, my dear wife, to the Bauges, and see 
this house.” 

A lovely morning, though rather sultry. A walk of four 
kilometres to catch the half-past seven o'clock train for Aix- 
les-Bains. Popped into it in a violent perspiration, and felt 
rather chilly, as on walking across the platform of the Aix-les- 
Bains gare, I accosted a cocked-hatted, stately gendarme, with 
the inquiry where I should find the diligence for Les Bauges. 

“Just at the gate, monsieur, in front of you. Allow me to 
point it out to monsieur—there it is.” 

Mounting into the box, I surveyed the steeds which were 
to drag the heavy, lumbering vehicle thirty kilometres up the 
mountain, and estimated their value at £5 the pair. Happily 
for the poor raw-boned, groggy horses, I am the only passenger. 
A dozen post-bags are crammed into a hole under my feet, to 
be dropped at the country post-offices ex route. The merry- 
faced driver mounts beside me, and we are off. 

It is a fair-day at Aix-les-Bains, and he steers his tottering 
steeds with many shouts and loud crackings of his whip, through 
the crowds which block our path at every booth. Here a dozen 
aunts, uncles, cousins, and neighbours, helping with their advice, 
and many squeezes of their thumbs on the thick leather, an 
anxious father and mother to choose a new pair of hob-nailed 
boots for their sprightly-looking daughter, who exclaims that 
Jean Baptiste (“her fiancé,” whispers the driver) has hurt her 
toe in squeezing the boot to find whether it was long enough. 
There a shrewd old crone of seventy crumples up in her horny 
hands a piece of stout fustian, to ascertain whether it would be 
likely to last until next fair-day if made into a pair of breeches 
for her twelve-year-old grandson, who stands sheepishly by with 
his mother, patiently awaiting the decision of the crone. The 
driver knows them all, and tells me who they are. A mattre 
a’hétel, who, when the season is more advanced, will give orders 
to a whole legion of lackeys, carries off a single cauliflower to 
help out the deuner of the solitary Englishman who at this 
moment is the sole ranger in the magnificent hotel. 
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Through them all we steer our way, and pull up at a small - 
inn, when the jovial driver jumps off his seat, pitches down the . 
reins, and pops to the ground, feeling confident that no amount ~ 
of “merry-go-rounds” or escaped tigers from the travelling ~ 
menagerie will frighten into premature activity his willing (to 
rest) steeds. 

He dives through the hospitable portal of the humble hotel, 
so unlike its palatial neighbours, and in a moment reappears 
at the door chewing rapidly a slice of stale bread and hard 
cheese. Two minutes more, and we are off again. With smiles 
and nods and jocose remarks he greets his country friends 
coming to the fair for some kilometres along the lower road. 
Then we emerge from the uninteresting plain into lovely 
mountain scenery, which compensates one for the slow pace of 
the- hobbling horses, whose comparative happiness was, alas! 
but short-lived, as we picked up passengers in the villages 
en route. 

“Does monsieur see those towering rocks in the mountains 
to the left? They are called La tour de St. Jean. Some years 
ago an eagle of immense size carried off a lamb in its claws to 
the summit of the Zour, on which monsieur sees there is much 
vegetation. For two years the lamb lived there, and though 
frequently seen no one could reach it, as the top of the rocks is 
inaccessible. Finally, after two years, it was shot and rolled 
down, and its wool was of enormous length!” 

“A provision of nature,” said I, “to keep it warm on the 
top of those cold rocks.” 

Just before arriving at the last stage I asked my talkative 
companion if he could direct me to the chateau of the gentleman 
whose fat wife loved so dearly the exclamation Ah! Voila / 

“ Oh, out, monsieur, La Voila! When we arrive at the next 
village I will tell one of his man-servants to conduct monsieur 
to the chateau.” 

Up the steep hill we toiled, the last one fortunately for the 
poor beasts that worked so patiently, and at the top of it pulled 
up at the stable of an inn. A very dirty-looking individual, ~ 
whose entire costume, composed of a sack-cloth shirt and ragged 
corduroy trousers, was worth about fourpence, and who had an 
old tattered empty corn sack tied round his waist to serve as an 
apron, pitched a sack of lime or cement on the seat beside me. 
I recoiled, not wishing to present myself at the chateau with 
the external appearance of a miller. 
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“Monsieur can descend here,” said the driver. “This” 
(pointing to the man in sack and sack-cloth) “is one of the 
servants of the chateau, and will conduct monsieur there with 
pleasure.” 

The diligence proceeded to its destination some distance 
farther on, and I placidly and gratefully accepted the guidance ~ 
of this sparsely and inexpensively dressed servant of the 
proprietor of the Castle. 

Up the narrow mountain road we climbed towards the 
picturesque chateau. Imposing-looking enough in the distance, 
in fact a thorough imposition, until we arrived at the iron gates, 
La Voila! exclaimed my guide as we passed in. “This is the 
chateau of my master!” But instead of conducting me to the 
hall door, which perhaps had not been opened in recent years, 
he skirted a corner of the edifice, and stepping across much 
miscellaneous rubbish, dived through a back door into a narrow 
hall strewn with everything that anybody chose to throw there 
and nobody chose to pick up, stuck his head into a room on the 
left, saying, “ Here’s a gentleman to see our ‘ patron.’” 

A country damsel of some twenty summers, with her sleeves 
turned up above the elbows, popped out her beaming face, with 
merry eyes, laying hold of the door-post, while her not unshapely 
arm rested against it. Quickly she emerged, wheeled round 
without a word, opened another door, and I was thus uncere- 
moniously introduced into the dining-room of the chateau where 
sat at table the lord of the manor with his wife and son. 

“Ah! Voila!” exclaimed the portly dame, jumping up and 
offering me her own seat at the head of the table. This I 
declined with many apologies at having so unwittingly called at 
the hour of déeuner, and took a seat at the other side of the 
table, when she had presented me to her husband and her son. 

Allow me, my readers, to present you to them. The 
husband had not shaved for a week. It is the custom here 
for the labourers and peasants to shave or be shaved on 
Saturdays, and to-day is Friday. On his head was a very dirty 
woollen knitted night-cap. He wore a jacket which possibly 
one of his dead retainers had, after wearing it for many years, 
left to the lord of the soil as a legacy. His trousers, originally 
white canvas, were splashed with cow-dung to the knees, and 
his heavy boots thoroughly saturated with that valuable manure. 
His hands! well, when I had returned his salutation of “ good- 
morning,” it would have been ironical to have added, “ Have 
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you used Pear’s soap?” He removed his night-cap while the 
solemn form of introduction was being gone through, and 
replaced it again on his head when he sat down to his un- 
finished repast. 

His son, who sat opposite, wore a knitted open waistcoat, 
which did the double duty of vest and jacket. It was much 
too large, and had probably been handed over to him by his 
father when he himself came into possession of the historical- 
looking coat which he wore. The rest of the son’s costume was 
on a par with that of his father. The ages of these three 
individuals were, I should say, roughly speaking—father, forty- 
eight ; mother, forty-five ; son, twenty-one. 

With pleasure I accepted the invitation of the lady of the 
house to partake of their déeuner, as I felt ravenously hungry, 
and it certainly did require a certain amount of hunger to make 
the viands palatable. They consisted of some very stale, dark- 
coloured home-made bread in abundance, and opposite the lady 
a soup-plate containing two halves of a hard-boiled egg 
smothered in cold white sauce sprinkled with some green herb. 
What preceded this portion of the repast I know not, but by 
taking a retrospective glance through the knowledge gained in 
the future, I have formed a very decided opinion that the fins 
of the salt ling garnished with cold wet potatoes, which were 
ordered from the kitchen for my special benefit, had originally 
belonged to the fish of that species which undoubtedly had been 
consumed by the lord of the castle and his family. 

“ Mon Lapin,’ said the dame to her husband, “there is 
nothing for monsieur to eat. Ma /fillette”—addressing the 
smiling girl, with the arms bare to the elbows, who had placed 
the ling’s fins before me—“ fry two eggs for monsieur, and send 
quickly to fetch the young lady who has returned from England 
and seeks the place of governess.” 

While the eggs were being cooked and the governess sought 
for, I had a pleasant conversation with my intelligent host and 
amiable hostess, whose frugal table lacked many luxuries, and 
was covered with a greasy oil-cloth, much hacked with knives, 
which, though originally white, now resembled in colour the 
trousers of the master, who, though the owner of this castle 
and many beasts and broad acres, chose to live in frugality and 
dirt, as doubtless did his ancestors in the middle ages. Yet he 
and his family were courteous and polite, and he was a man of 
remarkable intelligence. He had served in the Franco-Prussian 
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War, and had been in Paris during the siege. One of his 
remarks struck me forcibly. 

“Apart,” said he, “from the religious aspect of the affair, 
France, in my opinion, committed political suicide when she 
withdrew her troops from Rome. To hold such a post in the 
centre of Europe gave us a footing and a political importance 
among the States of Europe which was, and always would be, 
enormous, and we deliberately and most unwisely abandoned it. 
It was the most fatal step for her own political prestige that 
France has ever taken. No colony that we could hold would 
give us half the importance in the eyes of the other States of 
Europe, as holding Rome.” 

“Do you think,” said I, “that Victor Emmanuel would ever 
have dared to enter Rome, no matter how prostrate France 
might have been for the moment, if even one French officer, 
with a corporal and a private, had remained there ?” 

“No,” he replied, “he never would. He would have foresee 
the consequences.” ‘ 

Our conversation was intcrrupted by the simultaneous arrival 
of the fried eggs and the English-speaking governess; and really 
there was a striking and amusing resemblance in the double 
apparition. The yellow yolks of the eggs stood out prominently 
against a dark background of burned whites, and a black iron 
saucepan on which they were served by the pretty-armed 
fillette, while the plump governess was dressed in a tight- 
fitting black jacket, on the outside of which (like one of the 
eggs on the black saucepan) was ostentatiously hung a gold 
watch, uncommonly like the yolk of a fried egg. 

“T have remarked,” said the wearer of the gold watch, cye- 
glasses, and sailor's hat, “that the houses in England are very 
different from those in Savoy, more comfortable and better 
appointed.” 

I make it a point never to contradict a lady, even when she 
says what is obviously correct, so I allowed the remark of the 
English-speaking governess to pass uncontradicted. 

“Monsieur will now eat some of our own butter,” said my 
hostess, as sz fi//ette planted before me a roll of butter weighing 
about ten pounds, and ornamented all over with the quaintest 
devices. Whereupon the lord of the manor sang the praises of 
this particular roll of butter, assuring me it was made from 
Jresh cream, while his portly dame expeditiously cut the cover 
off a pot of jam, which there was little doubt had been purchased 
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to gladden their only daughter when she should return from 
her convent school to pass the summer vacation in her father’s 
chateau. But it was incongruous—jam made in England— 
bearing an English label, looked out of place in a chateau in 
Savoy, and it spoiled the flavour of the wine, which unquestion- 
ably was good and genuine. 

“T am a connoisseur in wines,” said my host, as, after 
replenishing my tumbler repeatedly with vz ordinaire, he 
uncorked a bottle, saying, “This is the best vintage of the 
eighties. It is from one of my vineyards in the hot plains near 
Chambéry.” 

Then he filled five glasses (not tumblers this time), and 
standing up, we all touched glass to glass and drank a wine 
that would pass muster on any royal table. 

This was followed by coffee, with choice /gueur distilled from 
his own grapes, and we went out to visit the stables, the cattle, 
and the grounds. Dirt everywhere! 

“My labourers do not work as they ought, and I am obliged 
to work myself in the fields,” said my host—the owner of a 
chateau with broad acres, vineyards, many beasts and horses! 
Presently his portly wife appeared with the English-speaking 
governess. “Ah! Voila!” she exclaimed, joining us. Graciously 
she curtsied to her husband and her son, saying, “ Au plazsir 
de vous revoir, messieurs |” 

They doffed their caps, and returned to their work in the 
fields, while my hostess, the governess, and I proceeded to visit 
the very large house, which, as I was informed it lodged fifteen 
persons last year, would of course be large enough to accom- 
modate my family and dependents, numbering only fourteen. 
“La Voila!” exclaimed the portly dame, as we turned a corner. 

Well, external appearances were certainly against it, but 
never mind—appearances are often deceptive and turn us against 
very deserving objects in life. 

“Pardon me, monsieur. The fastening of this dilapidated 
gate is rather primitive, but I understand it.” 

We passed through the entrance-gate to the “large” house, 
and were received at the hall door by the owner, who conducted 
us from room to room. 

How fifteen persons of divers ages, sex, and social position, 
had been lodged with due regard to the rules of decorum in four 
small bed-rooms, was a puzzle which I could not solve that 
day, possibly because the view was so enchanting, that--feeling 
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tolerably certain I should not see it again from the windows 
of this “large” house—I refused to occupy my brain with 
anything less pleasant than taking in the exquisite details of 
the lovely landscape. 

“ Ah, monsieur, this is not a chateau, but for a country house 
in these mountains it is very large. However, mademoiselle, 
who has lived in England, tells me that your ideas of comfort 
and ours are different.” 

“It is very charming, madame, and I will certainly recom- 
mend it to any of my friends who may wish to give the price 
you ask for the accommodation offered.” 

So I returned, disappointed, to my chateau in the stifling 
valley of Chambéry. Not such a chateau as is represented on 
the “Specimen page of the Photographic Art Album, issued by 
The Review of Reviews,” entitled “Johnstown Castle, Ireland,” 
but a typical chateau of Savoy, which I rent from one of 
haute noblesse, and which boasts not a single carpet, except the 
tattered and patched shred, two yards square, which adorns 
the centre of the grand sa/on, and would be thrown out of the 
window by an English housemaid as not good enough for her 
bed-room. 

The side-board in the dining-hall is heavily laden with old 
family plate. The meat dishes and dinner plates are of solid 
silver, off which, in the middle ages, 4a haute noblesse ate many 
a succulent steak from the wild boars which had fallen to their 
spears and hunting knives, though they apparently feasted 
without forks, as the chateau contains but six, and these of 
modern pattern, while the black-handled tin knives—which can 
boast of nothing but their “tin ”—*“cut” the silver plates, even 
in a feudal castle, after the manner of this democratic age, 
though they would be despised by a kitchen-maid in England, 
for at least one doubles up or breaks across every day. 
Incongruity everywhere ! 

Around the solid mahogany, immovable, silver-laden dining- 
table, are placed twelve flimsy, straw-seated chairs, which cost 
two francs each, and not unfrequently during our repasts one or 
other of our number gradually decreases in height as he or she 
sinks through the straw, and fifty centimes has to be added to 
the cost of our repast for a new seat. When we have returned 
thanks for our meal, there is each day much shaking of 
garments to remove the straw which adheres to them, and then 
a bevy of maidens from the kitchen and the farm, headed by 
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the parlour-maid, march into the grand, old dining-hall, bearing 
each a long broom, with which they remove the straw and 
straw-dust from the polished, oaken floor, and it is then carefully 
carried to the manure heap to do its duty, some months later, 
by enriching the earth that the vines may be fruitful. 

One of these useful maidens has now been several weeks in 
our service, and we have remarked that each morning her 
luxuriant hair looks more artistically unkempt ; the mane of no 
Shetland pony which has been six months in the mountains 
could be more so. This morning my wife told the housekeeper 
that this damsel—who unquestionably is pretty—appeared now 
to be drifting back to pre-civilization, and that, however much 
we admired an artistic living picture, nineteenth century 
civilization insisted on a certain amount of tidiness, if not 
primness, in an under-housemaid. “ Ah, madame,” she replied, 
“this girl is breaking my heart! Every morning I scold her 
about the state of her hair, and she only cries, and says, 
‘I must go home to my mother (who lives ten miles away) to 
get it dressed, as she always did it for me, and I cannot do it 
myself.’ And would you believe, madame, that one of her 
fellow-servants has assured me that this silly girl has never, day 
or night, since she came into your service, removed the hair-pins 
which her mother twisted into her hair the day she brought her 
here!” 

But think not, my friends, who may read this paper, that 
these primitive Savoyards live only on snails and chestnuts, 
though they are fond of both, for the following is the menu 
of the meals which my wife informs me she is obliged to 
supply to a charwoman, in addition to her daily wage of two 


francs : 
6 a.m. Coffee and bread. 


7.30 Soup, a pint of wine, bread and cheese. 

10 Bread and wine. 
Two plates of meat, bread and wine, and dessert. 
Fruit, or cheese, bread and wine. 
Soup, a plate of meat, and wine. 


Returning home unexpectedly, a few days ago, I unwittingly 
walked into a room in which one of these well-nourished 
Savoyarde charwomen was splashing about soapy water, under 
the delusion that she was thereby washing the floor. She was 
born in the reign of Charles Albert, whether she was of noble 
blood (for one of our washerwomen was an impoverished 
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countess), I know not, but on my entry she arose from her 
knees and offered me her hand, which was covered with slimy 
suds and soap bubbles—a proffer which, under the circum- 
stances, I was discourteous enough not to accept. A little later 
she intercepted me as I crossed the hall, holding in her hand a 
box of safety matches, which the housekeeper had given her to 
light a fire. “They are all burnt,” she exclaimed, holding out 
the box to me. “I have tried for half an hour, and I cannot 
make them light; see, the points are all black!” She apparently 
wished to appeal to me either against the matches, or the house- 
keeper who gave them to her, so I took the box out of her now 
black and dusty hand, and lit a match on it. Her eyes opened 
in the most bewildered amazement, and she exclaimed, “We 
have no matches like that in this part of the country!” Possibly 
not, in the time of Charles Albert, but even safety matches can 
now be bought in Savoy, though this good Savoyarde, who 
doubtless looked down on me as an uncivilized foreigner, had 
never seen one before. 

The acquaintance which she had formed with me through 
fire and water (matches and suds), apparently entitled her, in 
her own opinion, to address me in a familiar tone, out of a cloud 
of dust, in the afternoon, for while smoking my cigar in the 
garden, I heard her say to me, “ It is unwise to beat all the dust 
out of this carpet, as it must be beaten again later on, and 
if I take it all out now there will be none left to take out next 
time!” 

The walls of this feudal chateau are hung with portraits of 
the departed members of the ancient family, who now let it 
to a “stranger.” The beds are draped with crimson silk 
curtains, round massive canopies. The quilts and counterpanes 
are of rich silk, and no covering so vulgar as a woollen blanket 
finds place in this aristocratic dwelling. But the odours that 
permeate the building are so powerful, that night and day the 
windows of the passages and corridors must be kept open, or 
the chateau would be uninhabitable. 

The portion of the chateau reserved for fuel is not a cellar, 
but a garret, and to reach this with sacks of coal, and wood, 
and dusty charbon, the entrance hall and stairs must be traversed 
by coal-heavers in muddy boots, who during the winter left a 
trail of snow, sprinkled with coal-dust to mark their path from 
vestibule to garret. 

When a howling wind passes through the barred, unglazed 
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window of the cellar, within three feet of the grand hall door, 
the steward of the estate good-naturedly supplies manure from 
the cowshed to stop it up. Appearances and odours do not 
count for much in a chateau in Savoy! 

The farmer of the property, and his family, occupy, as a 
matter of course, their own apartments in this historic building. 
The sound of merry and excited prattle reaches my ears 
and disturbs me as I write. It is the voice of my little 
‘daughter, who has rushed into the next room to tell her 
‘governess that she has seen a queer-looking machine near the 
farmer’s wine-cellar, and that /a fermiére has told her it is a 
-churn to make butter; that this afternoon}the operation of 
‘making it is to take place, and she has received an invitation to 
‘be present. “And /a fermiére has just told, me,” she adds, 
“that she must always wait until the}cream$ is quite rotten 
before putting it into the churn to make butter of it.” 

This, my readers, is not the appetizing patfof sweet butter 
which is handed to you with your roll and! your coffee by an 
.English-speaking Swiss waiter in a palatial {hotel at Aix-les- 
Bains, but the butter which is supplied to us} who inhabit an 
ancient and historic chateau in beautiful Savoy. 


BARTLE TEELING. 
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AMONG THE DRAVIDIAN TEMPLES. 


i. 


SECOND only to Benares in holiness ranks the Temple of 
Seringham, the largest in India, and in comparison with which 
the temples of Japan—beautiful as they are in their own small 
decorative way—are as mere children’s toys. By a bridge of 
thirty arches, you reach, from Trichinopoli, an island which is 
formed by the bifurcation of the River Cauvery. Upon this 
island, which is seventeen miles in length and averages one and 
a quarter in width, there is room, not only for the town of 
Seringham with its 30,000 inhabitants, but for a forest of banian 
and palm trees which engirdles and enshrines in its midst the 
Temple of Sri Rangam. Built in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and dedicated to Vishnu the Preserver, it 
is a notable example of the Dravidian religious art of Southern 
India. So vast is it—for the temple enclosure covers an area of 
more than one hundred and sixty acres—that its immensity is 
confusing and its plan hard to grasp. 

Across the top of a busy street, and occupying its entire 
width, there stretches the first great gateway by which you pass 
into the rectangular enclosure. This gate is nearly 5oft. in 
height, and the passage through it, with ornamented and 
pilastered walls, is too ft. long. It might more fitly be termed 
a court. Monoliths are used as columns, and the horizontal 
slabs of granite which form its flat roof are also gigantic, 
measuring 30ft. in length. At the extremity of this passage 
a massive wall encloses the second inner court which is occupied 
by the priests and servers of the temple. This is entered by a 
gopura—one of the gate pyramids which are among the dis- 
tinctive features of southern temples. Built, here, of the finest 
brick and covered with skunam, they are mighty structures of 


1 Hard and durable cement, like cream-coloured marble. 
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piled up tiers, each one of which is smaller than that below it. 
Each stage is a mass of sculptures in high relief—of gods and 
goddesses, snakes and devils, incarnations and symbolic animals, 
in a strange, grotesque confusion, barbaric but grand. Of these 
gopuras there are seventeen distributed about the walled 
enclosures of Seringham, graduating in size from those in the 
outermost and highest walls—in the north side of which there 
is one 152 ft. high, 130 ft. wide, and 100 ft. deep—to those which 
enclose the small cell containing the shrine where they are 
comparatively insignificant. 

There are seven different degrees or “circles” of holiness 
between the outer bazaar and the innermost adytum. And so 
from court to court, each one walled, rectangular, and within 
the other, you pass from one gradation of sanctity to another, 
till you reach the Choultrie, or “Hall of a Thousand Pillars.” 
Of these granite pillars more than 990, carved and bracketed, 
still remain, and in their midst is the Vzmana, or actual temple, 
a square walled-up enclosure containing the shrine, the Garba 
griha, or “Womb of the House,” the first and final cause of this 
exuberance of art, where the god is enthroned and where none 
but Hindus may enter. All is gloom and shadow there, but 
from the porch which covers the entrance you may peer in, and 
in the remote darkness some dim and lurid lights will indicate 
the presence of the temple deity. 

The temple elephants go trumpeting about the enclosures, 
with strange devices, like caste marks, painted on their massive 
foreheads ; and sacred cows, looking pensive and forlorn, and 
as though the burthen of their sanctity sat heavily upon 
them, stretch themselves wearily across the pavements, dreaming 
sweet dreams, doubtless, of the happy freedom and pleasant 
pastures which a less exalted station might have brought them. 
The me/a, or annual festival, was in full swing, and the road 
through the palm grove, as well as the enclosure itself, was alive 
with pilgrims of all classes. We should have seen little of the 
temple but for the Chief of the Police, who, with his super- 
intendent a stately Brahman, and a small body-guard of 
constables, made our course a very clear one. The temple 
jewels—the famous pendants of diamonds and emeralds and the 
diamond-studded coverings for the hands and feet of the idols— 
were already adorning the goddess in anticipation of to-morrow, 
the principal day of the festival, when a hundred and twenty 
thousand pilgrims will come to do puja at the shrines, 
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In the outside world of Seringham a pretty observance was 
taking place this afternoon. Round the corner of a street a 
procession slowly wound its way. It was headed by some of 
the sacred elephants, followed by a band of native music, 
tomtoms and sitars. Then came some twenty or thirty white- 
robed Brahmans, and lastly a number of beautiful Brahman 
girls, walking in double file. Brahman women of the south 
may be known by the way in which they wear their sarees, one 
end of which they bring between the knees, thus producing the 
effect of a “divided skirt.” It is by no means so graceful as 
the method adopted by the less exalted of their race, but it has 
the compensating recommendation of being 4zgh-caste. Those 
Seringham maidens of high degree wore bunches of yellow 
flowers which peeped from under the heavy braided bands of 
their lustrous black hair, and their supple forms and delicately- 
moulded limbs seemed weighed down with collars, cinctures, 
bangles, and anklets of finely-wrought gold and silver. They 
wore ear-rings, too, and jewelled studs in the sides of their 
nostrils. No women in the world, not even the most opulent of 
British matrons nor the most sumptuous of American million- 
aires, wear so many ornaments as do the women of Southern 
India. And none wear them with such grace and dignity. 

The elephants stopped and wheeled round to face the door 
of a modest-looking house which, nevertheless, was the abode 
of a distinguished Brahman. When he came to the door they 
dropped on their knees in ponderous reverence, and then the 
Brahmans came forward and went through a courtly form of 
obeisance which presumably took the place of an English 
hand-shake. Presently the daughters of the house came forth 
in homely, every-day raiment, and between them and their 
girl visitors there ensued an interchange of many pretty 
courtesies, the giving and taking of pam, or betel nut, the 
sprinkling with attar from long-necked, silver swrahis, and 
the wreathing with garlands of champak blossom. It was all 
very like a scene from one of Imry Kiralfy’s spectacles, and one 
was not a little surprised to learn that the occasion of so much 
ceremony was nothing of greater moment than the delivery of 
an invitation to an impending wedding. 

A mile and a half from Vishnu’s temple, there is another 
and a smaller one dedicated to Jambukeshwar, or Shiva, the 
Jupiter among Hindu gods. It is on similar lines to those of 
the other, but of higher artistic merit. Its gopuras are of 
VOL, LXXXY. KK 
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granite instead of brick and shunam, and an extra century of 
age has mellowed its tone. The bracketed columns and cornices 
of the inner courts are full of rich, symbolic carving, and about 
the whole temple there is a delicious appearance of “uncare” 
greatly in contrast to the tawdry draperies and paintings which 
disfigured the great temple in honour of the festival. 

The Brahmans and other worshippers, who moved about the 
enclosure in their own impassive and incurious fashion, the 
temple elephant with his bells and his caste-marks over his 
small, shrewd eyes, the palm-trees like solemn, silent sentinels 
guarding the sacred place, and the vahanas, or triumphal cars— 
monster vehicles of carved wood used for carrying the gods and 
goddesses in procession—under their tiled sheds, coils of rope as 
thick as a man’s arm laying alongside wherewith to harness to 
them the hundreds of human beings who glory in the privilege 
of dragging the idols at festival time—all lent themselves to the 
weird and picturesque spirit of the place. 

The fervid red light of the setting sun showed level through 
the palm-trees as we journeyed back to Trichinopoli, its glow 
and its heat falling still on the continuous stream of pilgrims 
who thronged along the road in thousands, on foot, in bullock- 
carts, and in ¢ongas. There were weary women carrying heavy 
children on their hips and brass /o¢as under their arms, and men 
wrapt in chuddahs of the distinctive salmon colour which marks 
the pilgrim. There were fakirs with matted hair and little of 
covering except the foupin and the sacred cord of the Brahman— 
like a white piping-cord—across the left shoulder, and majestic 
men with staff in hand, the nobility of whose features, with hair 
uplifted from their brows and flowing over their shoulders, 
recalled ancient pictures of the Baptist. There were Tamuls of 
all degrees and types of beauty, well-poised heads, broad, open 
chests, and the stateliest and freest of gaits being the universal 
characteristics of this splendid Dravidian race. The disfiguring 
caste-marks had assumed very exaggerated proportions in 
honour of the festival, and the married women, here as else- 
where in these districts, had “made themselves beautiful” by 
an application of turmeric or saffron on their (in many cases) 
comely, copper-coloured faces. Their ideal is apparently yellow 
on brown; ours is white on pink, or pink on white. After 
all, these things are matters of taste and custom. From a 
coloresque point of view doubtless the Tamuls are right. 
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Madura Temple is one of the many things which make it 
worth while to come “o’er lands and seas” to visit India. 
Almost, as it were, beyond the grasp of a limited intelligence, 
the stupendous conception and barbaric glory of it is absolutely 
overwhelming and like some infinite thing. The Temples of 
Egypt pale before it and Christian zeal has produced nothing to 
compare with it in magnitude. Except from an “impressionist” 
point of view none but an expert could attempt to describe it. 
The first sight of one of its colossal gopuras, rising to a height 
of one hundred and fifty feet and more in eleven graduated 
tiers from a base on which sculptured elephants and _ horses 
stand out in stone, makes one feel breathless. Nothing in all 
the gigantic work is shirked or scamped. From base to ridge 
each range is a wealth of glorious carving, and the topmost tier 
is as rich and as conscientiously wrought as any below it. Of 
these gopuras there are nine around the temple. 

Another marvel, more like an artistic dream than a reality, 
is the Pillared Hall where you look through vistas, which seem 
to vanish into remote distance, of countless bracketed granite 
columns, all of which are monoliths and carved into every 
variety and elaboration of form and fancy. Some are covered 
with delicate Hindu ornament in low relief. A multitude of 
others, and there are nine hundred and eighty-five in all, have 
been sculptured into divinities and other mystical beings, and 
the effect is as though, by some magic power, the entire Hindu 
pantheon had been transformed into stone. Frightful and 
grotesque though most of them are, one cannot but reverence 
the enormous power and patient spirit of the work. Fifteen of 
these columns have been walled up to form an enclosure for the 
Shrine of Minakshi, the fish-eyed spouse of Shiva, and out of 
the dimly lighted distance where she sits in unholy gloom there 
came sounds of murmuring voices which had more the semblance 
of incantations than of prayer. 

Trimula, the most renowned ruler of the Nayak dynasty, 
was a royal and religious enthusiast to whom Southern India 
owes some of her finest shrines. All Madura knows that Shiva 
paid him annually, during his reign of thirty-six years, a visit of 
ten days, and in gratitude for this distinguishing mark of the 
god’s favour he built the Puda Mandapam, a mighty court of 
grey granite, to serve as an antechamber or porch to the Temple 
of Minakshi, his spouse. The one hundred and twenty-eight 
columns which support its massive roof are ranged in rows of 
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four, and, again, are fashioned into every conceivable form, 
human and divine, animal and diabolic. Those which are 
sculptured into rampant horses supporting richly-carved brackets 
are among the most powerful. 

Why we were admitted within the great quadrangle, which 
encloses the Teppa Kulam or Tank of the Golden Lilies, and 
not our bearer, whose tarboosh proclaimed him a “son of the 
prophet,” was at first a mystery. We had crossed the sacred 
threshold before remarking his absence. “Ah, no,” said the 
young Hindu who had attached himself to us at the gate of the 
Temple, “he Mahomedan and cannot come in.” And so 
the bitterness of old resentment still lives and retaliates thus for 
the sins of centuries on the descendants of the hereditary 
enemies and religious persecutors against whose fierce on- 
slaughts and desecrations these very gopuras, with their colossal, 
fortlike, flanking walls, may have, erstwhiles, been built as a 
means of defending the holy places. As for the Tank, there 
are no “golden lilies” to be seen now, whatever there may have 
been in the past. The roof of the broad arcade which runs 
round the sacred lake is supported by stone Yadéz or lions 
rampant. And there is a little chamber within the walls which 
has a tragic story to tell of the way in which the builder of it, 
Queen Mangammol, was imprisoned by her subjects for trans- 
gressing the Brahman law and was done to death by slow 
starvation. Tantalus himself was not tortured with more 
refinement than was this royal lady whose tormentors intensified 
her death agonies by daily placing within reach of sight and 
smell all sorts of savoury viands. The Hindus of later middle 
ages were by no means behind their European contemporaries 
in the art of inventive cruelty. It would hardly be just to say 
that they excelled them. 

Under the arcade on one side of the Tank were gathered a 
number of people whose colour and grouping made one yearn 
to be a painter of pictures. An arrogant-looking Brahman, 
naked to the waist, sat Oriental fashion against the wall 
preaching to a Tamul audience who were squatted around him 
in every degree of clothedness and unclothedness; the men 
loin-clothed and turbaned, or with their long hair knotted up 
behind, the forepart of the head being shaved; the women in 
their sarees of dark Indian red, apricot or orange colour, worn 
with all the untrammelled dignity of their race ; and the children 
“mother-naked” and beautiful in form and colour. Amid the 
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weight of ornaments worn by the women of Madura their 
ear-rings are notable as being their sole disfigurement. They 
are the size of tulips, and the lobe of the ear is stretched to the 
length of two and a-half inches. The process of stretching 
commences in infancy, and little children are to be seen with 
small wooden cubes, like bits of vine pencil, passed through 
the lobes of their ears. These cubes will be gradually enlarged 
till the hole has been stretched to the dimensions which the 
Maduran law of beauty demands. 

Great pride do these Tamul women take in beautifying—as 
far as in them lies—not only the space of ground in front of 
their thresholds, but also the clay floors of their, often, hovel-like 
dwellings. First they wash them over with a solution of the 
sacred cow-dung and liquid red clay. Then they proceed to 
trace upon them most beautiful and intricate designs with white 
powder. These patterns are all geometric, intersecting lines 
and circles, which no European draughtsman would think of 
drawing without the aid of instruments. And yet the Maduran 
women, by some natural instinct it seems, are able, speedily to 
cover a space of several square feet by merely dropping the 
powder from between the finger and thumb in the lines of the 
pattern which they wish to draw. The finishing touches of 
those who have florid tendencies and whose purses will admit 
of it lie in making little “tees” (in golfing phrase) of clay at 
certain of the intersecting lines, and sticking therein lily or 
marigold heads of the sacred yellow. Much may be gathered 
concerning the taste and capabilities of a Tamul housewife by 
the index of her threshold. For, as a rule, when the outside 
of the cup and platter were clean we found the interior in 
nowise disappointing. In Brahman houses, though the designs 
cover the entire floor, they are especially elaborated and 
beautified in front of where the Brahman habitually sits. 

The beauty of the country between Madura and Trichin- 
opoli, and the voluptuous unrestrained exuberance of its 
vegetation, were such as to recall to one’s mind the splendours 
of Cleopatra-like Ceylon. In addition to the ubiquitous palms, 
bamboos and cactuses, the divi-divi or umbrella tree spread its 
flat branches like another cedar of Lebanon, and _ banians 
covered with their pendulous roots larger areas than one likes to 
write. There were hedges too of the curious milk-bush, the stalk- 
like foliage of which yields a milky substance, very poisonous, 
and said to have been used by the Rajputs in days, happily, of 
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long ago, when daughters were born to them for whom they 
knew they would be unable to find husbands among their own 
blue-blooded race. Then, in order to obviate the disgrace of 
having to father, in the future, an unmarried daughter, a little 
juice of the milk-bush was cunningly put on the nurse’s breast 
and the girl-baby sent to a friendlier home. Its cruel associa- 
tions struck a note of discord in the midst of all that rich 
unfettered beauty of tropical nature, a beauty to which even the 
rice paddies contributed as they spread themselves out over 
great tracts of the valley near Madura into a sea of vivid green 
and stretched away into what seemed immeasurable distance, 
like the vast corn prairies of the “far west.” And almost one 
could have thought that, like them, those sheets of verdant 
waving crops, under such a sun and sky, might grow without 
much heed being paid to them. But the tillers of the soil 
would tell another tale, a tale of patient toil and laborious 
irrigation most primitive in its method. We sped by scores of 
them whilst they busily fed the thirsty land from the nearest 
tank or river. A long plank was fixed in the fork of a tree, at 
one end of which was slung a bucket. Notches were cut in the 
plank to afford a foothold to the coolie who ran up and down it 
as a counterpoise to the bucket which was thus lowered, filled, 
raised, and then emptied by a second coolie into a channel on 
the higher level. 

As the valley contracts the hills gather themselves up at 
either side like great rampants of protection to this fruitful 
plain. On our left, the fortress rock of Dindigal, with its town 
of tobacco factories and cheroot notoriety, looked down upon 
us from its perch above us. Then through the rocky pass we 
laboured with much panting on the part of the engine, and 
soon, once again, we were within hail of another and a nobler 
rock-mount, that of “ Trichi,’ which rears itself from the midst 
of the town and from the temple-crowned summit of which 
there is to be seen one of the finest panoramic views on the 
plains of India. 

S. H. DUNN. 
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PART THE FIFTH. 


My years of amateur study of St. Thomas ended when I 
came to Rome. I was now no longer to read for myself, and at 
my own discretion, but to listen to a living voice, and to learn 
in subjection to a master. The masters in the true Israel 
who were then teaching at the Jerusalem of earth, were mighty 
men, and men of renown. There were giants on the earth 
in those days. There was Ballerini, the prince of moral theo- 
logians, a man who has done more than has any other living 
man to mould the minds of the confessors of our time, and 
that throughout the world. Men of all races and of all countries 
were assembled in his class-room, and they have carried his 
maxims and his methods into every land. Some of his opinions 
in Moral Theology were not undisputed, but these opinions 
were not disputed by many, if by any, of his own disciples. 
He spoke as a man having authority, and the authority which 
he claimed was not that of his own genius or of his own 
learning, but the authority which sprang from the fact that he 
sat there teaching in the capital of Christendom, at the feet of 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ, with his doctrine well known, urz et 
orbi, to the priesthood not only at the centre, but to the circum- 
ference of the Universal Church, and no man, however much 
he might dislike his opinions or dispute them, was able to secure 
an authoritative condemnation of them. Lecturing on a certain 
point, his view of which had been vehemently opposed by not a 
few even among the learned in moral science, he said to us one 
day: “They may try, when you get home, to bully you out of 
my doctrine, but don’t let them do it. I will give you one 
plain and simple rule: ‘ What it is safe for me to teach, it is safe 
for you to practise.” Ballerini mortuus adhuc loguitur— being 
dead he yet speaketh,” and that through Father Palmieri, who 
has edited Ballerini’s magnificent posthumous work on Moral 
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Theology. Of Palmieri also, as one of the two professors of 
Dogmatic Theology, I was a pupil. Outside Rome, Palmieri 
would have been in the first rank of living theologians, but in 
the Roman College there were living men who towered head 
and shoulders far above him, such as Father (afterwards 
Cardinal) Franzelin. It was as great a privilege to have been 
Franzelin’s pupil as it would have been to be the pupil of 
Suarez, or Vasquez, or De Lugo. Franzelin and Palmieri were 
both of them among my examiners for the degrees of Bachelor 
and Licentiate of Theology in the Gregorian University of Rome. 

I remember going one day, with some of my fellow-pupils, 
to visit Father Franzelin in his room. We told him, in expecta- 
tion of his approbation, that we had been buying some books 
at the sale of a late Cardinal’s effects, to form the nucleus of a 
theological library. “Library!” he cried, “what on earth do 
students want with a library? Read my text. I tell you what 
it is: If young men come here and spend here four years, and 
then take the Laurea (the degree of Doctor of Theology), and 
go away thinking themselves to be theologians, they have 
simply spent those four years in vain. All that the Laurea 
means is this—it is a certificate that ferhaps they are then fit to 
be trusted with a book.” 

Father Franzelin’s advice was sage and sound. I followed 
it, and have found the benefit of it. It is then only after one is 
in possession of a mental backbone, and a backbone that cannot 
be created in one’s own mind by one’s own efforts, but only 
through the influence of a living voice which is uttered by a 
recognized authority, that one can afford to clethe that backbone 
with the flesh of further knowledge derived from private reading. 
Philip said to the eunuch of great authority, the treasurer of 
Candace, the Queen of the Ethiopians, when he heard him 
reading in his chariot the book of the Prophet Isaias, “ Thinkest 
thou that thou understandest what thou readest?” The 
eunuch answered, “ How can I, unless some one show me?” 


There remains the problem: How was it possible for a man, 
who for some six years had been not only living immersed day 
by day in the study of St. Thomas, but had written and 
published Digests of St.Thomas’ doctrine on the Incarnation 
and on the Sacraments, to have remained blind to the fact of 
the existence of the Catholic and Roman Church, as it is the 
one and only Church of Christ on earth. 
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One reason there is, and it is to be found in the fact that 
the highest idea in the Protestant mind of the position of the 
Roman Pontiff in the Catholic Church, is the idea of his being 
a sort of Metropolitan of the world. This is natural. The idea 
of the Catholic Church in a Protestant mind, is only an 
extension of the Protestant’s idea of the Protestant’s own 
communion. In that communion, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
holds the foremost place, and is the highest prelate. From that 
which he is to the Protestant Bishops and people of England, 
an Anglican not unnaturally takes his idea of what the Roman 
Pontiff is to the Catholic Bishops and to Catholic priests and 
laymen throughout the world. A Protestant can understand 
the Pontiff’s claim to be Bishop of Bishops, in a sense similar 
to that in which an Archbishop is superior of the suffragans 
of his province. A Protestant can see certain advantages in the 
Pontiff’s possessing a patriarchal pre-eminence over the Bishops 
and Archbishops of the world. It is possible for a Protestant 
to desire and long and pray fervently for the return of the 
Church of England to Catholic unity. The motive of his desire 
is the argument that the same reasons which require Epis- 
copacy scem to demand the Papacy as its complement. A 
Bishop is seen to be necessary as a centre of unity to the clergy 
of a district. A Bishop of Bishops seems equally necessary as 
a centre of unity to the Bishops of the world. Without some 
such centre of unity, the Universal Church—understood as being 
the aggregate of all particular churches, whether national or 
diocesan—would clearly be destitute of a perfection which 
belongs to every particular Church or diocese. The Protestant, 
as a man who has come to use of reason, is well aware that 
every society, or every body of men, consists of head and 
members, and that a head is as necessary to the existence of a 
society or corporate body, as are the members themselves. He 
knows that without a head there cannot exist a real society, or 
a society in any true sense. He regards Christendom, therefore, 
as disintegrated. His dream is of a restoration of the unity of 
Christendom by means of the accomplishment of a scheme of a 
confederation of Churches. In this scheme, the Bishop of 
Rome would hold, and rightly, the central and the chief place. 
The Bishop of Rome would be the centre of unity to the 
Bishops of the world. He would have a pre-eminence of 
honour among his fellow-Bishops, and would preside in their 
assemblies or General Councils. Appeals might be made to 
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him in the last resort. He might also take cognizance of 
abuses. He would, in short, be Patriarch of the world. 

Such is the highest idea of the Catholic Church in the 
Protestant mind. It is not the idea of the Church of God. 
It is a human idea, and it is not the one Divine idea. It is 
beautiful because, so far as it goes, it is true. The Roman 
Pontiff is indeed all that the High Church Protestant would 
allow, or would have him to be, but he is also a great deal 
more. The Protestant fails to realize that the Roman Pontiff 
is not only Bishop of Bishops, but is Bishop also omnium 
Christifidelium, of all and of every one of Christ’s faithful 
laity. 

The Catholic faith teaches that the Roman Pontiff is in 
possession of direct and itmmediate ordinary jurisdiction over 
every baptized person. His jurisdiction over every Christian, 
man and woman, is ordinary, to use an ecclesiastical phrase— 
that is to say, it belongs to him in virtue of his office, and he 
has power to delegate his jurisdiction. In other words, every 
Catholic lives in subjection to two Bishops. He is directly 
subject to the local prelate within whose diocese he has his 
dwelling. He is also as directly subject to the episcopal juris- 
diction of that Universal Bishop —cujus dtocesis est orbis 
terrarum—whose diocese is the world, or, in other words, is 
worldwide. 

The Roman Pontiff is Universal Bishop. He is not indeed 
Universal Bishop in any sense which should imply that there 
exists no other Bishop upon earth, that he is the one and only 
Bishop, and that all others who are called by the name of 
Bishop are not real Bishops, but are only his vicars or his 
deputies. This is more than manifest, since it belongs to the 
Catholic faith, and to the profession of the Catholic faith, to 
teach and hold that every Bishop is a true prince within the 
limits of his own princedom. The Pontiff is Universal Bishop 
not merely in the sense that he is Bishop of Bishops, and that 
consequently every one of the faithful who is subject to his 
own local Bishop, must necessarily be zz a manner subject to 
that Bishop’s Superior. The Roman Pontiff is Universal Bishop 
in the sense that his episcopal jurisdiction is wxzversa/, and that 
he is directly and immediately as much the Bishop of every 
Christian layman as he is the Bishop of every Catholic Bishop. 
It is the birthright of every Christian to have right to have 
recourse to the Roman Pontiff as to his own Bishop. The 
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Pontiff is Supreme Pastor of all, both sheep and lambs, who 
are living on earth within the one fold of the one flock of God. 

To the Protestant mind this may seem to cause an zmperium 
in imperio, and to result in a conflict of duties. “No man can 
serve two masters,” and how—may a Protestant say—can any 
man be directly and immediately subject to two Bishops? This 
difficulty and objection is again the natural result of the Pro- 
testant conception, or misconception, or inadequate conception, 
of the Church of God. The Protestant conception stops short 
at a confederation of churches. The Catholic and Divine idea 
is that of one society—one organic body—one living and not 
only undivided but zudzvisible Church—which is subject to 
the supreme rule and government of one Universal Bishop. 
In this society there is not only union and communion of 
members one with another, but there is also due subordination 
of all the members to one common Head. Every member of 
the ove body has not only place within that body, but has his 
own place. The head of the body has as clear a right to his 
own place in the body as have the members of the body to 
their place within the body. The mystical and visible Body of 
Christ upon this earth of ours is a Body which is organized 
and living. As such it must be one, and in its oneness it must 
be indivisible. The Bishops are the principal members of this 
visible Body. They have in it their place and their own place 
as members, and as principal members, but they nevertheless, 
and in spite of their pre-eminence as principal members, remain 
members. They are not heads of that body. The mystical 
Body of Christ is as incapable of being hydra-headed as it is 
incapable of being headless. The Roman Pontiff is the one 
visible Head of the one visible Body, and there is, as there 
must be, an inflow. of energy and action from the one Head 
upon all and every one of the members of that corporate society 
or body. 

There is not, and there cannot be, any conflict of jurisdiction 
between the Head and the privileged members of the Body of 
Christ, which is His Church; that is to say, between the Pope, 
as Universal Bishop, and the local Bishops of particular churches 
or dioceses. This is a necessary consequence of the necessary 
subordination in every society of the individual and the parti- 
cular to the general and the universal. It is by the Universal 
Bishop that the elections, by whomsoever they may have been 
made, of Bishops for particular dioceses are confirmed. It is 
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by that Pontiff that those Bishops are instituted to their pastoral 
office and jurisdiction. This jurisdiction they exercise subject 
to the control of their Superior, who is supreme, and from their 
exercise of their episcopal office he has divine right and power 
at any moment, and at his discretion, to depose them for what 
he himself judges to be a lawful cause. 

Further, if any country should be deprived at any time of 
all its diocesan Bishops, and even of all its priests, the Catholic 
Church in that country will not thereby have become extinct. 
It has not ceased to exist, and it still remains under episcopal 
rule and government. That country does not then revert to 
the Roman Pontiff. He does not then begin to assume for 
a time the episcopal supervision of it. It vemazus under his 
episcopal care as it was before it was deprived of its local 
Bishops. The Pontiff may, if it shall seem good to him, govern 
that afflicted country by means of Vicars Apostolic, and without 
the intervention of diocesan Bishops. So long as there remain 
in the country even only some Christian laymen, these men, as 
members together with their Head, the Roman Pontiff, con- 
stitute the body which is the Catholic Church in that country. 

If, on the other hand, all the Bishops, priests, and laymen, 
in any country were, as one corporate body, to sever them- 
selves from the rest of Christendom by renunciation of their 
allegiance to the Universal Bishop of the Universal Church, 
what would their position, or the position of that body, be ? 
St. Paul has told us of the one Body with the one Spirit, which 
is the one mystical Body of Christ, as it is visible here upon the 
earth. This Body Jesus left behind Him when He ascended 
from earth to Heaven. It consisted of visible members who 
were many in number, and of a Head which was one in number. 
In this body all the members were disciples, while some were 
also Apostles. All were taught, while some were also teachers, 
The visible Head of all the members, of all the Apostles, as 
well as of all their disciples, was—one living man. Over 
all superiors, as over all inferiors, that one man was supreme. 
The mystical Body of Christ upon the earth is a visible 
kingdom, and it is the Kingdom of Christ upon the earth. It 
is a Divine monarchy, and as a monarchy it is and it must be 
ruled and governed by a monarch, As a divine monarchy, its 
reigning monarch must rule and govern by divine right, as 
chosen, called, anointed, crowned, and seated on his throne, 
not by his own will and action, or by the will and action 
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of men, but by the will and action of all men’s common Maker. 
The Vicar of Jesus Christ must be as divinely sent as was 
the Christ Himself. Jesus said to His Apostles—the men 
who were sent men, as distinguished from the men who were 
disciples, or taught men—“ As My Father sent Me, so send I 
you. He that heareth you heareth Me.” Addressing His 
Eternal Father, and with reference to His Apostles, Jesus 
said: “As Thou hast sent Me into the world, I also have sent 
them into the world.... And not for them only do I pray, but 
for those also who through their word shall believe in Me— 
that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I 
in Thee, that they also may be one in us, that ¢he world may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 

That which St. Paul has told us akout the one Body with 
the one Spirit, has consequences which our own divinely-given 
reason discerns and confirms. We see clearly, and so clearly, 
that we cannot believe or think it otherwise—that, once given 
that the Church of Christ was constituted by Christ after the 
manner of a living human body, oneness of corporeal being is 
a necessary property and an essential note of that one Church 
of the one Christ. (2) That in order to the living oneness of 
an organic structure, there must be a two-fold principle of 
oneness—an inward principle and an outward principle; there 
must be one indwelling soul which informs the whole body and 
informs all and every one of the parts of the body, giving life 
to it and them, and binding them together in the oneness of 
one corporeal life. (3) And that, in order to this indwelling 
of the one life-giving soul there is required, as a necessary 
condition, the external oneness of the parts of the visible 
body, of the various members one with another, and of all 
of them with their common head. If the head of a living body 
were severed from the trunk of that body, the continued 
indwelling of the life-giving soul would be an impossibility. 
The whole body, head and members alike, would then undeniably 
be dead. If, on the other hand, a member, such as an arm or 
a foot, were to be severed from a living body, the body would 
not necessarily die, but in the severed member there would be 
no longer the one life-giving soul, and that member would 
therefore necessarily be destitute of life. In the Church of 
Christ, severance of the visible Head from all the members of 
the visible body is an absolute impossibility. The ever-abiding 
and ever-indwelling of the Holy Ghost—as the one Spirit in 
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the one Body of Christ all days even to the consummation 
of the world—has been guaranteed by the promise of Christ 
Himself. The words of Jesus are equally a guarantee for the 
immortality of a visible Body, consisting of visible members in 
union with their visible Head. The continuity and the identity 
of that body are correlatives of the continuance of the Holy 
Ghost within it as its life-giving Spirit. 

Suppose the existence of an amputated member or ampu- 
tated members on the one hand, and the existence of the 
remaining members in union with their head, on the other hand, 
it is-clear that the one life which was the result of the indwelling 
of the one life-giving soul, cannot possibly belong to both of 
the severed parts, and it is as clear that it cannot belong to the 
members which are headless. 

The words of St. Paul—‘one Body and one Spirit ””—are 
an extension of the same idea which was contained in the 
words of Jesus Himself to His Apostles and disciples, “I am 
the Vine, you are the branches; the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, unless it abide in the vine.” The doctrine of the 
Apostle, as it is an extension of the doctrine of Him who sent 
him, cuts at the root of that branch theory which the Scottish 
Episcopalians, along with the High Church Anglicans, engrafted 
on the similitude of the Vine. The idea in their minds was 
that of living cuttings from a parent stem. This idea is rendered 
inconceivable when it is apprehended that that which is cut 
away is a member which is severed from a living body. 


But why did we Scottish Episcopalians not see this, and 
why were some of us so long in discovering that which now 
seems to us to be so very elementary a truth? We were ready 
to see our way into the Catholic and Roman Church. We 
longed to find a motive which would justify us in conscience in 
our desertion of the Episcopalian Church, both Scottish and 
Anglican—and nevertheless we could neither see our way nor 
discern any adequate motive for that which we would have 
given our eyes to do. Why did we not see the truth, which 
was there lying patent and evident before our eyes? The 
reason is not so very far to seck, and it is to be found imbedded 
in the doctrine of the Catholic faith. A visible thing is a proper 
object of the sense of bodily vision. To the eyes of the body 
in their normal and healthy state there belongs the power of 
vision of every visible thing which presents itself to their gaze. 
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One thing, however, can prevent the seeing of the visible object, 
however acute and penetrating may be the power of vision in 
the bodily eye. If that eye, along with the visible object, both 
find themselves in a place of darkness, the eye, with all its 
keen power of seeing, cannot see, and the visible object, what- 
ever its obtrusiveness upon the eyesight, cannot possibly be 
seen. In order to see and to be seen, there must be /igiv. 

As it is in the natural order, so is it also in the supernatural 
order—there must be light. Light is a necessary condition in 
order to both the actual visibility of the visible and exercise of 
the power of vision. Whatever my faculty of vision may be, 
I cannot, so long as I am in darkness, see any object, however 
visible it may of its own nature be—there must be /Zg/z. 

There is the crucifix before me on my table as I write, and 
I see it because it is visible in itself, is within the sphere of my 
vision, and I have the faculty of sight, and the light is streaming 
through my window. But if this room, which contains me and 
that crucifix were in darkness, I should not see it, visible as it 
is in itself to eyes which have not only power of vision, but 
must see every visible object which presents itself to them to 
be seen. The case is exactly the same in the sphere of faith. 
There are the divinely revealed truths divinely made visible, 
and divinely presented to the minds of men—and there are 
those minds made by their Maker for recognition of truth, as it 
is the proper object of them, or that towards which they of 
their very nature tend, and in the attainment and possession 
of which they find the rest and peace of certainty—the “joy 
and peace of believing” for which they crave. And yet, and 
as matter of fact, we find that there are many and a multitude 
of men in this country of ours who, with all their sincerity, and 
in spite of all their efforts, do not discern those Divine truths 
which now seem to us so apparent and even evident. And 
why? Many of them have minds which are more capacious, 
and intellects which are more far-seeing, and a logical or reason- 
ing power which is more acute and keen—and yet they do not 
see that which we have seen and see—and why ? 

What can the reason be? The reason was made plain to 
me during that Monday night and following morning in the 
train on my way from Dundee to London. In one moment, 
and it must be in one moment, that a grace is given I got the 
grace. The light was shed into my soul; and I saw. I saw 
it then as clearly as I see it now. The Bride of Christ—the 
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one Catholic and Roman Church of God—arose in her beauty, 
and in the clearness of the light which her Heavenly Bride- 
groom gave me to behold her, every vestige of Anglicanism or 
of Scottish Episcopalianism fled away as does the morning 
dew when the sun ariseth in his strength. From that moment 
to the present moment I have never had one disturbing doubt 
with regard to the claims of the Church of England, as by law 
established, or the claims of the Scottish Episcopalian Church, 
as by the same law disestablished. 

The one as a branch or department, and perhaps the most 
important department of the civil service of this realm of 
England, I value, and even venerate. Towards the other I feel 
tenderly. For years she had flowing towards her the full tide 
of the whole and undivided devotion of a human life, but on 
that Monday night it was given me to see that the devotion 
was devotion to a bride of earth, and this devotion vanished 
like a mist in the light which gave me to behold the one Bride 
on earth of the one Bridegroom who is in Heaven. 


These recollections of my past have risen up before my 
mind in the present of to-day, through a memory awakened by 
the sight of those two volumes which I found in a second-hand 
book-shop, and the authorship of which I was by the same 
memory compelled to recognize as mine. I have placed them 
on the shelves in my room as monuments of a dead past, but 
side by side with other volumes which, begotten in Pentecostal 
light, are nevertheless and in some measure the offspring of 
studies which I made in darkness. 


WILLIAM HUMPHREY. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Let no man presume to give advice to others 

Who has not first given good counsel to himself. —Seneca. 
“ Now that we have done with politics, let us amuse ourselves,” 
said Reginald, and for some days the Abbey was even more gay 
than before. Edmund stayed on when the other guests had 
left. Reginald and his mother both pressed him to do so: 
Lilias was passively agreeable. 

“He needs rest and relaxation,” explained Reginald to his 
sister. “He is not strong at any time, and he has been working 
hard. He would. be moped to death at Rushton—quite the 
dullest place on earth, I think.” 

Lilias laughed softly. “I think it is a very pretty place,” 
she said. “But let him stay, Reggie, by all means, I do not 
care.” 

But Lilias in her secret heart did care. She found his 
presence very pleasant. The study of his character began to 
interest her, and she now liked his influence with her brother, 
of which before she had been half afraid. “If out of errors, 
faults, and follies, he has made himself what he is, what may he 
not do for Reginald?” she said to herself, one morning, as she 
watched them pacing up and down before the windows, deep 
in conversation such as she had seldom dared to fancy would 
be attractive to her brother: yet Reginald was listening 
earnestly, and joining in with an animation that surprised her. 
She wondered how that grave and earnest man could ever have 
been wild and thoughtless. But he had suffered as Reginald 
could never suffer, and he had had this advantage also—the 
memory and the counsels of a wise as well as tender mother, 
speaking to him through the dangers of his life. 

“ Reginald,” said Mr. Charlton, as the gong recalled them to 
the house, “I*should much like to call this afternoon on Lady 
Julia. She has been so kind a friend to me, that I can only 
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plead the excuse of ‘business’ for having deferred the pleasure 
for so long.” 

“We will ride there after lunch, and I dare say we can 
persuade Lilias to accompany us. I have not myself been to 
see her since the summer, and I fear, with less excuse than you 
have had.” 

In the afternoon, however, Lady Vivian arrived unexpectedly, 
just after lunch, when every one was preparing to go out. 

“My husband is indisposed,” was her first piece of news, 
which every one had guessed beforehand. “I knew you would 
be glad to see me, because you are always so kind. I knew you 
were at home, so I came without writing. I started at once, 
and here I am as fast as Punch and Judy could bring me!” 

Just the same—young, lovely, and bewitching: only more 
staccato than ever. Her words, looks, and gestures, could thus 
alone be expressed. The large restless eyes, the arched and 
delicately pencilled brows, the contrast of the rich black hair 
with the unrivalled whiteness of her complexion, her voice 
rippling and harmonious, her manner graceful but staccato, all 
suggested the idea, that could some malevolent fairy have 
effected a metamorphosis of her, it must have been inevitably 
into a piece of dance music, of a very brilliant and tuneful 
description. The very touch of her little foot upon the carpet 
led your fancy irresistibly into a ball-room, whilst the brightness 
of her smile seemed made to make a sad heart light. Lilias 
kissed her rather coldly, and assured her. with great politeness 
that no one could be more welcome. 

“Is this your first introduction to this little lady, or have 
you been friends and grown strangers?” said Reginald, when 
Lilias left the room with Lady Vivian, who was anxious to see 
Mrs. Fitzgerald. “She seemed rather afraid of you.” 

“T have never met her before. Who was she?” 

. “Why Edmund, what a hermit you must be, not to have 
known Amy Martindale. She has not been married more than 
a year or two, it is true, but before that she was pretty well 
known in the county.” 

“ She seems to be a remarkable character.” 

“You have anticipated my question, as to what you thought 
of her? Don’t be too hasty in your judgment. There is no 
harm in her. She is pretty and eccentric, and original in the 
extreme. You heard her, of course, mention her husband ?” 

“Ts he not Manley’s brother ?” 
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“Yes, but many years older. She is just twenty-one, and 
comes of a fast set. Cora says strange things, Amy does them. 
Her visit to-day is, under the circumstances, peculiar.” 

“Lord Vivian is indisposed,” she said. 

“Yes, do you know what that means? Suffering from slight 
mental derangement, and under proper guardianship. He has 
fits at irregular intervals, but is ordinarily pretty sane. A 
thoroughly honourable straightforward man, rather vehement in 
politics and those of a wrong sort, but a good neighbour all the 
same, during his summer residence in the county.” 

“Ts he at all like his brother ?” 

“Not in the least: they are extraordinarily dissimilar, but 
they are friendly together all the same. It is rather a sad story. 
Vivian's fits are not hereditary: they were caused by a fall from 
his horse many years ago, and are I fear becoming more 
frequent.” 

There was a pause after he said this. Both were thinking 
of the same story. Edmund, to whom it was quite new, found 
it hard, if not impossible, to connect the anxiety of such a 
position with the bright face of the young wife. 

“ Surely this is a sad lot for your cousin?” he said. “ What 
could have induced her to marry him?” 

“This is what the world says—his coronet and his wealth. 
She was poor and proud and pretty, with an uncongenial home; 
women marry for less sometimes, and she has all she can desire. 
She moves ina high sphere: rejoices in the title of ‘my lady,’ 
has diamonds and fine houses, and to sum it all,’ he added, 
rattling on, “is of great use in settling and chaperoning her 
step-sisters. Do not look so grave, Edmund, ’tis the world 
says so, not I.” 

“ But you believe it ?” 

“Well, I may do so to some extent,” said Lord Gletherton, 
carelessly. “I think she married—well—for anything but love. 
She is tender, gentle, and devoted, when he needs her; but 
I think that in marrying him she has mistaken her vocation. 
But what is done, is done, and she wisely makes the best 
of it; and taking it all in all, has as happy a life as most 
of us.” 

“T fancied they were staying at the Cliftons’ for the Nomina- 
tion.” 

“Yes. The attack must have been sudden: but then they 
mostly are.” 
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“And does she generally speak of them in public?” ques- 
tioned Edmund. 

“Without the smallest hesitation. She laments her hard 
fate with a smile, and in the same breath confesses the last 
gaieties indulged in. A gay little woman, but not at all 
heartless. Yet somehow I do not like to see Cora with her. 
I dread a kindred spirit being awakened ; and one Lady Vivian 
is sufficient.” 

Nevertheless, the little lady could be very entertaining, as 
Reginald knew, and as Edmund soon discovered. She spoke, 
looked, and laughed like a little bird, rather startled when she 
spoke to Edmund, but delightfully piquant and fearless with 
every one else. There was a sense of loneliness in the house 
next morning, when both she and Cora took their departure: 
the former for Brighton, the latter for the Cottage. Reginald 
and Edmund strolled into the village to see some new buildings 
in which the former was interested. They looked on for a while, 
commenting and discussing, and then returned slowly through 
the pleasant lanes. Coming to a break in the thick hedgerows, 
and looking across the low gate to the sea which sparkled in the 
distance, Reginald stayed to enjoy the prospect, and point out 
the varied beauties to his friend. 

It was a warm day for the time of year, and the rest was 
pleasant to them both. Their conversation strayed easily on, 
from one theme to another, even as the shadows swept lightly 
and quickly over the quiet landscape before them. Reginald 
leaned lazily against the gate, watching, not the landscape, but 
his friend. “I had a lecture, yesterday,” he said, half smiling, 
“from Mr. Bertram, my late uncle’s friend and solicitor. He 
sets up as a sort of deputy Mentor in your absence; and is 
always plaguing me about my affairs, and begging me to look 
after my agent. Now, Cleve is a very good sort of man, and I 
can’t be always hectoring him. In fact—and that is perhaps the 
most potent reason of the two—I haven't time.” 

“You had better ask Mr. Bertram to do it for you then, 
no one would do it so well or so conveniently as he could; 
and, practically retired from business, he does not disdain 
occasionally to resume it on behalf of an old client or friend. 
He is my uncle’s lawyer still ; he was once my father’s.” 

“Yes; I have no doubt he would do it, and do it well, 
and he is on the spot,” said Reginald, “and Lilias, and Aunt 
Julia, and all the sensible people of my acquaintance have harped 
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upon that one discordant string for weeks past. But it can’t 
be done. Mr. Bertram is for some reason on bad terms with 
Cleve ; it’s unfortunate, but it’s a fact.” 

“T do not think Mr. Bertram would willingly bias you.” 

“Not willingly ; of course not. But we all of us are apt 
to see through our own glasses, and he is like the rest ; in fact, 
he tells me plainly that he docs not trust him.” 

“T know little of Mr. Cleve,” said Edmund, after a pause, 
and speaking with a little hesitation, “we were strangers a 
few weeks ago. We have even now met very seldom, scarcely 
enough to pass judgment on each other, and yet, I think it 
right to tell you, Reginald, the little which I have seen of him I 
have not /ked to sec.” 

There was reluctance, pain even, in his tone, as he said this, 
for he well knew the pain of the first word, however gentle, 
which warns against one who has been hitherto trusted, the 
startling sense of insecurity it brings. 

Reginald had trusted Mr. Cleve, more fully perhaps than 
Edmund knew, had liked him also. The doubt, for it was 
little more, disturbed and nettled him. Hitherto he had felt 
secure, now a strange discomfort came upon him. He was 
vexed with Edmund for disturbing his security, and a hasty 
word fell from him. Edmund did not seem to notice it. He 
went on slowly, “I have no prejudice against him, as you know. 
I am indebted in some degree to him, and to his sons. I would 
not have said anything against him to you had I not found 
my own impression supported by so able and experienced a 
man as Mr. Bertram.” 

“T cannot conceive what you both mean,” said Reginald. 
“His manner is against him I allow, a little awkward—shy, 
perhaps,” he paused. 

“Tt is not straightforward.” 

“My dear fellow, how can you know?” said Reginald, 
testily. “You spoke to him just half-an-hour. Of course you 
are a keen observer. You have ‘spotted’ the black sheep of 
my acquaintance before now, but still it’s hard to turn round 
upon my agent and tell me he is unsafe, dishonest. You mean 
all this, though you only say ‘not straightforward.’” 

“No, I do not accuse him of dishonesty,” replied Edmund, 
“T only advise you not to trust so unreservedly to one of whom 
you personall} can know little, and against whom you have 
been warned.” 
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“My uncle liked him,” returned Reginald, doggedly, “I like 
him also. He is useful to me in a thousand ways. I could 
not do without him.” 

For a few moments Edmund did not answer. He was 
casting back his thoughts to his one or two brief interviews, 
on election business, with the Earl’s agent, which, brief as they 
were, had impressed him disagreeably. He tried to realize the 
cause and reason of the mistrust which was so strange and 
unwelcome a feeling in his heart; there was nothing very 
tangibJe, he told himself, yet the distrust remained. Presently 
he spoke again, “It would do no harm, in any case, to go 
over the estate books with him. If all were proved correct, you 
would, at least, proceed with greater confidence.” 

“It is too much trouble.” 

Lord Gletherton had dropped his impatient tone, and 
subsided into listlessness. A smile, but rather a grave one, 
passed over the features of his friend. He felt it vain to reason 
with him in this careless mood. He had tried and failed before. 
But yet those words, spoken on a far-off death-bed, recurred to 
him with their earnest pleading, “Do not fear to speak the 
truth to him, he will thank you for it.” Would Reginald thank 
him for it? It was more than doubtful, nevertheless, he tried 
again: “You should not think so, Reginald. It is simple 
justice. An estate like this brings duties of its own, duties and 
grave responsibilities. It is not as you think, all profit and 
pleasure, there is work to do, more than you dream of. It 
may be that you are not suited for this work, well then, let 
others do it for you. But choose men who, by years of 
experience and toil, have earned the right to counsel others, 
not the first instrument which comes to hand.” 

His manner was so kind, so friendly, that Reginald’s brief 
moodiness gave way. He looked up at the friend whom he 
had loved and trusted since his childhood, and who never once 
had failed him, and a kind of half grave, half boyish submission 
came over his bright young face. “I have chosen you, Edmund.” 

Mr. Charlton smiled. “I can tell you what I think, Reginald. 
I cannot manage your affairs. Were I free, I could not do so. 
I know little about property, less about the law. It needs 
training, study.” He added, after a pause, “It is not, as you 
well know, lack of interest that withholds me.” 

“Then let me drift on as I have been doing with Cleve,” 
said the Earl, petulantly. “What harm can come of it ?” 
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“More harm than we can either tell, perhaps,” then as 
Reginald frowned slightly ; “I am not speaking unadvisedly,” 
he added, “nor yet without experience, for I had money once, 
and spent it foolishly, was warned and would not listen, and 
it is because I erred and suffered for it, that I now venture to 
counsel you.” 

Reginald laughed. There was a veiled amusement in his 
eyes as he turned them upon his friend. “My dear fellow,” 
he said, lightly, “I never realize my follies so little, as when 
you begin to descant upon your own. You have told me more 
than once that you have done foolish things, but the outcome 
of it all leaves so little to be desired, that it almost points the 
moral, ‘that wild oats are wholesome.” 

“Tt is beyond a jest,” was the grave answer. “I do not wish 
to worry or disquiet you. I do not wish to bring an accusation 
against any one. Yet something should be done, or ill may 
come of it. You can afford to risk it? Yes, you can; but 
there is still another point of view to be considered : to let your 
revenues be wasted or misused, to place temptation in your 
agent’s way, this is not foolish only, it is wrong.” 

“You are a good fellow, Edmund, but you are wonderfully 
strict. We should get through life a world more easily if we 
took things for granted, like the mother does,” then with a 
sudden change of theme, “ You think you can read character? 
I wonder what you think of mine.” Edmund paused a moment. 
The challenge came so suddenly, yet it was not difficult to 
answer it. He glanced affectionately at the young man beside 
him, as he leaned with eyes half closed against the gate, the 
sunlight touching his light hair, a smile on the merry lips, and 
a strange pang of remembrance came to him, half pleasing and 
half sad. 

“You are a true son of your race, Reginald.” 

“Glad of it, it is what I wish to be—like my father most of 
all. Yet we well know that he was not faultless, and his temper 
has without doubt descended to his son with a vengeance. You 
need not look scandalized, we are a charming race! Ah, I see 
now why you will not help me. It is not ‘want of training’ 
or of study; it is not that you are not ‘free.’ You remember 
the grand old feuds which we rejoice in, and take warning. Nay, 
do not interrupt me,” he went on, a little heated. “I have 
heard you out; you must hear me. I know what you are 
thinking, that if you drew the reins too tightly, that I—J/ should 
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turn restive and rebel; that putting aside your long faithful 
friendship for me, my ‘temper’ or my ‘obstinacy’ might cause 
me to forget; that the ‘pride’ or the ‘passion, or any other 
similar blessing with which my ancestors have blessed (or cursed 
me) is strong enough to slacken, nay, to break even, the ties 
which we have so long made together. That is what you think, 
Edmund. Tell me honestly and truly, do you think that this 
could be?” 

The tones so careless to begin with, had grown strangely 
earnest ; there was a fire in Reginald’s eye, a colour in his 
cheek, and Edmund paused before he answered. It cost him 
something to answer truly and honestly as was asked of him. 

“T fear it, Reginald. Yet that was not why I refused.” 

“T fear it, Reginald.” How often in the future would those 
words and what they meant, pass again through the mind of 
each. - 

But Reginald was silent. He stood looking out into the 
green fields and hedgerows, silver-white with traveller’s joy, 
amid which the red hips gleamed like jewels, and long feathery 
tufts of fern lifted their graceful crowns: his youthful features 
had become suddenly grave. There were many feelings in his 
heart just then. They sobered him, and the brief heat passed, 
and a strange new thoughtfulness replaced it. A distant vista 
seemed opening before him, and he looked scrutinizingly along 
it. His friend was there, with his grave smile, his tender warn- 
ing, his quiet reproof, his earnest praise, standing out clearly 
and distinctly amongst the lights and shades of his chequered 
dream. With Lilias or without her, happy in the bosom of his 
family, or isolated in the midst of storm and trial, the same 
Edmund still. The same unchanging friendship, the same 
stirling goodness, more even of a brother than a friend. And 
yet faintly, but still perceptibly, these words rang forth their 
challenge: a shadow fell upon the fair vision, which had been 
hitherto without a cloud. 

And Edmund saw the shadow also, not for the first time. 
Much as he loved Reginald, and strong as seemed the ties 
between them, he knew that there were frail links in them, 
which might easily be broken. He had been much to Reginald 
_ for long years now: had been to him what Achates had been 
to Eneas—Mentor to the young son of Ulysses—and the friend- 
ship had been very sweet to him. Yet something in the 
impulsive, reckless disposition, wanting as yet in ballast and 
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in principle, something in the untrained, pleasure-loving nature, 
with its strong passions underneath the pleasant surface, or it 
might be the old feuds to which Reginald had alluded, made 
Edmund fear. If between brothers, between friends. A half- 
sigh rose in his heart, and his eyes had a sad look in them. 
Reginald noticed it, and laughed. 

“Heigh ho! This comes of asking questions, insisting on 
an answer. Yes, I feel injured, crushed, humiliated ; you 
doubtless filled with remorse for having pained me for the first 
time, I think. Mark well my words, Edmund, the breach will 
come from you.” There was a little. silence, then he added, 
lightly : “Is not that the church-clock striking? How long we 
must have stood sentimentalizing over the witchery of south- 
country lanes. Come, we shall be late for luncheon, and 
afterwards there is our ride to think of.” 

Casting one more glance on the fair sunny landscape, on the 
village nestling amidst its fir-trees, they retraced their steps 
through the pleasant lanes, talking as they went, just a little 
less freely than before: but still with kindliness and cordiality. 
And Lilias, who met them in the avenue, and accompanied 
them to the house, saw nothing otherwise than usual in her 
brother’s sunny countenance, or in Edmund’s quiet greeting. 
Nor was there perhaps any thing to see: too true a love was in 
their hearts for a passing word to come between them. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Remembrance wakes with all her busy train.— Goldsmith. 


“You will ride with us to the Cottage, Lilias?” said Reginald, 
as they rose from luncheon, and Lilias said that she would do 
so. She was, indeed, always ready for an expedition, and the 
afternoon was charming, so bright, so pleasant, though growing 
colder as the day went on, and the sun sank lower on the 
horizon. She rode well, and her slight, graceful figure never 
looked to greater advantage than on horseback. The air and 
the movement exhilarated her, calling up a brightness to her 
eye and a lightness to her laugh, that can only spring from 
enjoyment. They took the longest road, but it was still early 
when they reached their destination, and were met by Eveleen 
at the gate: a cordial greeting was exchanged, and Mr. Charlton 
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was duly introduced to her. Although her cousin in the same 
degree as Reginald and Lilias, she had not met him since her 
childhood. 

“We have come to pay our respects to her ladyship,” said 
Reginald, and “I fear I am almost as great a stranger as 
Charlton.” 

“TI think you are, Reginald,” said Lilias, reprovingly, 
“though Aunt Julia is too kind to be vexed with you. I have 
laid the blame on the elections,” she added, smiling to Mr. 
Charlton, “ but I fear it is not a very valid excuse.” 

“Grandmama will be charmed to renew acquaintance at 
last,” said Eveleen, pleasantly, “on the well-established principle, 
better late than never.” 

“Et tu Brute, that is too bad. I thought you at least would 
be merciful, especially as I already feel so nervous. I know I 
shall be horribly scolded,” and Reginald laughed in a manner 
which, at all events, did not say much for the sincerity of his 
contrition. 

“Shall I go first and intercede for you?” asked Lilias, who 
having dismounted, was now an amused listener to the gay 
badinage of the cousins. 

“No, thank you; if Charlton would but say a good word 
for me, it might be different, but he won’t. Come, Evcleen, lead 
the way ; we will follow,” and giving the reins to a servant, he 
followed his sister and his friend into the garden. Eveleen 
silently preceded them, but stopped at the door. 

“Grandmama is in the drawing-room, Lily. There is no 
need to announce you, and my garden trim is not fit for 
company,” she said, with a half smile. 

“ Nonsense, Eveleen, you look charming. Am I to introduce 
myself? Well, it is not the first time,” and knocking lightly at 
the door, Lilias entered the room, followed more slowly by 
Edmund. 

Reginald coolly turned back to exchange a few more words 
with his cousin. “Why was she so shy to-day? Why would 
she not come in with them ?” he asked. 

“T am so busy, Reginald. Just see the harm the wind has 
done, and you have Mr. Charlton with you; and grandmama 
would like to see him best alone.” 

“Ts it alone he will be?” was the Irish answer, “with me 
and Lilias looking on? Nonsense. There are no secrets to 
discuss. Why, Cora will be there too; and why not you?” 
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“Cora is different.” 
“ She is kinder than you are,” said the Earl, moodily. “Why, 
Eveleen, can you never spare a word for me? We used to have 
no end of fun in past times. You are changed.” 

The winds of change affect us. What to-day 

We tether tight, to-morrow wafts away, 
quoted Eveleen, lightly. But she bent over the jessamine that 
she was tying up against the casement, and he did not see that 
the tears had sprung suddenly into her eyes. 

“ Quid Calamos leveres? You know the rest. Well, farewell, 
Eveleen, if you will not come,” he said, and he turned away. 

Eveleen looked after him, and a little sigh escaped her lips. 
Was she changed, or was he? They had been very friendly 
with each other years ago: too friendly with each other, she 
half feared. Unknown to herself, unknown until too late, a 
feeling only half confessed, had grown up within her, for her 
frank, brother-like cousin. Those casual words, “like brother 
and sister,’ had first unveiled it to her, and at the same time 
roused her pride, her maidenliness, to cast it from her heart. 
For she saw now that it was a brother’s love that Reginald had 
always given to her, and watching him with late-opened eyes, 
she knew that it could be no different. 

Meanwhile Lilias had entered the drawing-room, where her 
aunt looked up with a glad smile of welcome. 

“Dear aunt, here is some one you will be still better pleased 
to see. I suppose I am not to introduce Mr. Charlton?” 

“No, indeed,” and Lady Julia rose hurriedly ; and, with an 
eagerness almost bordering on agitation, extended her hand to 
greet her guest. He bent over it affectionately, almost 
reverently, with a mingled feeling in his gaze and in his long, 
lingering clasp. For those two were so closely linked together 
by an old friendship and an old sorrow, no less than by the 
ties of kin: and Lady Julia, holding her nephew’s hand in 
hers, and looking into his face with a motherly tenderness, was 
thinking not only of him, but of the husband whose favourite 
kinsman he had been. 

“You are looking worn, Edmund,” she said at last. “These 
elections have told on you.” 

“They are over now—thanks to my friends’ exertions— 
favourably so.” 

“You have had to work very hard. I hear that you were 
well contested.” 
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“ So well, that had it not been for Lily, who won the heart 
of old Bill Stevens, Mr. Charlton would have lost,” said Cora, 
saucily. 

“Why, Lily, I am proud of you,” said the old lady, smiling. 
“T had no idea you were so clever. You should not hide your 
good deeds, child, when they would give me so much pleasure.” 

But Lilias only coloured and looked ruffled, and Lady Julia, 
wondering a little, resumed. 

“You must rest now and recruit yourself a little before 
entering Parliament, Edmund. I have heard a good deal of 
your speeches, and Eveleen has been kind enough to read some 
to me. But I fear from their length and number you have not 
spared yourself.” 

“It was no use doing things by halves, Aunt Julia,” said 
Edmund, smiling a little, as he sat down beside her, “and with 
so many against us, we could not afford to be idle.” 

“And Reginald supported you nobly? Well, that is as it 
should be. I thought he was to have come with you to-day?” 

“He is staying outside to talk nonsense to Eveleen,” said 
Lilias, impatiently. “It is too bad of his cousins to spoil him 


so. 

“ My dear, I don’t wonder, I think him charming ; so natural, 
so unspoiled, and if he seems so to my old eyes, what must he 
not to your young ones.” 

“They see something on the other side, auntie. You know 
illusions pale a little when we see so much of the reality.” 

“So like his poor father,” said the old lady, straying on 
almost as if she did not hear her niece’s comments. “ Don’t 
you think so, Edmund? Ah, you knew the colonel well. One 
of the handsomest men of his day, but he did not live the 
longer for it, poor fellow.” 

“In face he may be like my father, auntie—in other things 
I wish he were. An ordinary sample of the genus Homo, as 
met with in most civilized climes. But here he is to answer for 
himself, with his hat on, graceless boy! Well, Reginald, we 
have been waiting for you, quite ten minutes.” 

“Only six, Lily, for which I must apologize to every one, 
especially to Aunt Julia. I hope I am forgiven,” he added, 
- turning to the old lady with his bright, open smile. “I never 
was taught the value of time, or any other thing worth knowing, 
as Edmund has doubtless been telling you.” Then glancing 
towards that gentleman: “ You know of course, Aunt Julia, that 
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you have the happiness of possessing in your nephew-in-law 
the greatest orator of the day.” 

“Keep to facts, Gletherton,” suggested Edmund, breaking 
off in the midst of a discussion with Lilias. 

“All right,” replied Reginald, cheerfully, then, in a some- 
what lower tone: “That I am not abusing you through thick 
and thin (instead of administering a little delicate flattery to 
your revered relative), is a boon that you are by no means 
sufficiently grateful for. Cora, child, how silent you are. I 
have not heard you speak.” 

Cora laughed. “I’ve been listening instead. But, Reggie, 
where is Eveleen? I will call her.” 

“No, don’t; she does not want to come. So large a party 
is too much for her,” said Reginald, with a laugh that was not 
quite so light and mirthful as of wont. Cora looked a little 
puzzled, but said nothing, and was soon talking gaily with her 
cousins, making plans and asking questions: whilst Lilias, 
standing by the window, silent, was wondering, as Cora had 
done previously, why Eveleen did not join them. 

“Edmund, how soon is this part of the world to lose you?” 
said Lady Julia, as they at length rose to leave. 

“Within a few days, I fear,” said Reginald, breaking in. “I 
want him to stay until Parliament opens. Any reasonable man 
would do so. He won't. He pleads a thousand excuses, without 
a particle of sense in any of them.” 

“That speech, taken as it stands, is flattering, thank you. 
Good-bye, then, dear Lady Julia. It may be a long time before 
we again meet.” 

“Good-bye, and God bless you, Edmund,” she said, softly, 
as she laid her hand in his. He raised it to his lips with the 
chivalrous respect that came naturally to him. Just as they 
were starting, Cora sprang into the garden from the low parlour 
window. 

“Lily, here are some violets for you. Eveleen says they 
must remind you of old times; and, Reginald, mind you send 
me the silver fern you promised me.” 

“Your commands shall be obeyed, young lady,” replied her 
cousin, bowing to the saddle. “There goes the prettiest little 
fairy I know,” he added, as he glanced after her, and certainly 
most people would have agreed with him. 

Edmund’s visit to the Abbey, as pleasant to Lilias and to 
Reginald as to himself, like many other pleasant things, came 
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at length toa close. The morning dawned for his departure: 
a fresh sunny day, when everything looked bright and cheerful. 
His own smile was not much graver than usual as he entered 
the breakfast-room, but there was a sadness in his heart, for his 
own home was a desolate one, and he would miss the gay laugh 
and merry smile that were lending their brightness to this 
parting hour. 

Outside, all seemed gay and joyous; inside, was the same 
glow of youthful spirits as had greeted him on his arrival. And 
yet, in some sense, he was going from them a happier man. 
His lonely life was no longer aimless, for he had a social duty 
to perform, and those who knew Edmund Charlton, knew that 
he would perform it well. A light, too, had flashed across his 
dream, and lent to it a fleeting, perchance a delusive glow. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald had made her adieu on the previous evening. 
It was but rarely that her health or Dr. Prosy permitted her to 
descend much before luncheon. Lilias sat at the breakfast- 
table, presiding over the delicate French china, and occasionally 
joining in the conversation. She was not very fond of society, 
but she could not help giving a sigh to the party which had just 
broken up, and of which Mr. Charlton was the only remaining 
link. 

Mr. Oldcastle was an old and esteemed friend; Charley 
Montague a near relative ; whilst the other guests were mostly 
friends and neighbours who, one and all, looked up to her 
admiringly ; and flattery, delicately proffered, was still new 
enough to be appreciated by her. Edmund had not flattered 
her, but yet, in a certain way, he was winning her regard. His 
story, his long retirement from the world, the frank chivalry of 
his character, impressed and interested her. She wished him to 
think well of her, and this desire to stand well with another, 
startled her with its novelty. Sometimes she would ponder on 
the cause, sometimes with impatience set aside the thought ; 
meanwhile she yielded oftener to his influence, and sought his 
opinion, wondering much at Reginald’s light indifference to the 
wise counsels of his friend. 

“When shall we three meet again?” said Lord Gletherton, 
as he rose from table, and the clock chimed half-past ten. In 
a few minutes Edmund was to leave. The carriage was already 
at the door. 

“ Not very soon, I fear: say after Easter,” returned Edmund, 
rising also. 
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“ Before that, probably ; I am speaking for myself, of course. 
I don’t know what the ladies may arrange. I think of running 
up to town, Edmund, so soon as all the hares and pheasants 
are done for, and if your maiden speech were coming on, I’d 
run up sooner.” 

“Thanks, that is kind of you; and yet, beware. They say 
maiden speeches often disappoint the speaker’s friends.” 

“Well, if you are going to get nervous and break down—~’ 

“Not quite that, I hope, Gletherton,” said Edmund, smiling. 
“T only meant that they are generally dull.” Then, as the 
carriage was announced, and Lilias rose, he spoke again, 
impulsively, to Reginald. “How can I thank you for your 
kindness. Without your help, and Lady Julia’s, I should still 
have been—an idle man.” 

“You speak as though that were the worst of evils,” said 
Reginald, laughing. 

“It was for me,” returned the other, somewhat sadly. 
“Again, good-bye, Reginald. If I have so long delayed a visit 
to your enchanted castle, it was from no want of wish or will 
to see you.” 

“Return and prove it. You will need a change sometimes. 
Besides, if you will not come for your own benefit or pleasure, 
you should surely come for mine. Remember that even 
Telemachus went astray when Minerva left him.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Charlton,” said Lilias, very graciously. “We 
shall expect to hear great things of you in Parliament.” 

He bowed over her hand, and released it: and the two 
gentlemen went together to the door. 

Reginald stood on the steps until the carriage had rolled 
down the avenue. Then, with a half-sigh, he rejoined his sister 
in the dining-room. “Confess,” he said, mischievously, “that 
you are sorry he has gone.” 

Lilias did not at once answer; her grey dreamy eyes were 
glancing out upon the park, where the deer were outlined . 
gracefully upon the summit of a low hill, and the quiet waters of 
the lake were gleaming placidly in the sunlight. 

He waited for an instant, and spoke again, imprudently, for 
Lilias was in her most capricious mood, vexed with herself for 
being sorry that Edmund had gone, and with her brother 
for triumphing in her defeat. She laughed a little mockingly, 
as she turned to him. “A friar in orders grey,” she said, and 
then flushed, suddenly, remembering how the poem had ended. 
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“T give you up, Lilias,” said Reginald, angrily, his blue eyes 
blazing as they seldom did with her. “When you have suffered 
as he has done (which God grant you never may), you will 
mock less at a nature now too deep for you to understand.” 

Then her mood changed again, and she spoke less lightly. 
“I am not prejudiced as you believe, Reggie. I think that he 
has xursed his sorrow too long, and much too morbidly. I do 
not blame him, for his life was lonely, and, as he said, he was 
an idle man. But I do hope, now that he has real good work 
to do, his mood will brighten, and his nature also. I hope that 
he will show us what he is made of—real, tough, good metal, 
beneath all the sensitiveness—espccially,” she added, with 
a smile of saucy sweetness, “as people are ridiculous enough to 
say that he owes his winning vote to me.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Come, come, 
This shall be argued by the cheerful fire.—Z.Z. Z. 


CHARLTON Grange was a fine old Queen Anne house, situated 
in a fertile valley, some fifteen miles to the west of Oxminster. 
It stood on the site of an older mansion, a small portion of 
which still hung on to the left wing—standing out grand and 
rather gloomy, with its shrouding ivy, and contrasting somewhat 
forcibly with the deep red sandstone of the main building. 

A fine old place, but woefully neglected, and bearing about 
it everywhere the signs of better days. The grounds were too 
extensive for the old, half-witted man whom Isaac, in grim 
mockery, called his gardener, to keep in any kind of order. 
The broad walks and quaint flower-beds had grown into a 
wilderness, and their original shape and pattern could with 
difficulty be distinguished. Only the ivy on the older part had 
flourished, uncultured, until it well-nigh swathed the walls in a 
damp garment of living green. It formed a welcome shelter for 
the brown owls that hooted shrilly in the silent night, or skimmed 
along the low meadows on soft, noiseless wing, in pursuit of 
their prey. The twittering of starlings and the sweet song of 
the thrush and blackbird (the only cheerful things about the 
place), made music in the bushes, awoke old Isaac to early hours 
of business, and wooed to sweeter slumber his less early-rising 
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nieces. The once closely-clipped laurels, which many years of 
careful culture had reared in high green banks along the terrace, 
stretched upwards straggling and uneven, untrained and un- 
trimmed, with great gaps and withered branches, telling of the 
wholesale neglect which seemed the prevailing characteristic of 
the place. 

Inside the house it was the same. The handsome old oak 
furniture and panelled walls seemed to want the cheerful setting 
of rich, well-chosen drapery, to neutralize the somewhat sombre 
tone. The pictures, old family portraits, frowned sadly in their 
heavy frames. The ponderous tomes upon the solid book- 
shelves, the hangings of the deep-set windows, the faded Turkey 
rugs upon the stained floors—were all alike old and worn. It 
seemed as though some fairy hand had petrified the place, and 
interdicted change or progress. It was like a glimpse into 
another century—but a century of desolation and decay. 

“It looks a ghostly house,” said Lilias, once, “and it has the 
ghost of utter selfishness about it. Why can’t he spend a little 
money on it, and give those two poor girls a little cheerfulness ? 
And it could be so lovely,” she had added, after a pause, “the 
very prettiest place in the whole county—if well cared for.” 

But Lilias had seen it some years before: it had been 
growing worse and worse since then. Although only thirty 
miles distant from the Abbey, it was somewhat difficult of 
access, and the two families, once friendly, had seen very little 
of each other: for Isaac Charlton was no lover of society, and 
the doors of the old Grange rarely opened to receive a guest. 

Mr. Lawrence, the parish priest, Mr. Bertram, the solicitor, 
were the only variety that the Squire and his nieces could boast. 
The neighbours had grown tired of unreciprocated attentions, 
and a younger generation were growing up, almost as strangers. 
There was, indeed, the physician, Dr. Harley, a near neighbour 
of theirs for years, but he was regarded more as an acquaintance 
than as a friend. The young ladies had seldom need of his 
attendance, and their uncle had a prejudice not against him, but 
against the Faculty. 

One afternoon, at the beginning of November, and imme- 
diately following the Nomination at Oxminster, the family were 
gathered together around the fire in the drawing-room. 

The old Squire himself was seated in a massive arm-chair, in 
the warmest corner of the hearth, the ruddy glow of the fire 
was flashing up into his hard features, and reddening his silver 
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locks, as they hung shaggily over his deeply-furrowed brow. 
His thick eyebrows, which had once shaded a pair of real 
Charlton eyes, now met in a harsh and almost constant frown, 
whilst the light in the orbs beneath, was fast fading, and kindled 
only at times into a sudden spark of angry flame, when his pet 
crotchets were roughly handled, or when his nephew’s name 
was mentioned in his presence. A handsome man he had been 
once, people said, but long years of brooding and vindictiveness 
had traced deep lines upon his once open forehead: and his 
figure had grown bent, and his heart cold, and pride and 
passion, and it may be disappointment, had aged him before 
his time. For he was not yet turned seventy. 

Apparently, he was dozing, as the grey afternoon wore ons 
and the dim light was fading out from the large, low room. 
His head had sunk absently, somewhat wearily, on his breast, 
and his hands, letting fall the paper which he had been reading 
but a while since, lay idle on his knee. He paid no attention 
to what passed around him, yet, as we have said, he was not 
alone. 

There were two ladies with him, of whom one had already 
passed into womanhood, while the other might still be called 
a girl. A tall, slight, handsome girl was Catherine Charlton, 
with something of her brother’s features, but more of pride and 
less of sweetness on the pale, intellectual brow. She was 
working, not as beseemed her age, at dainty fancy-work, or 
delicate embroidery, but at strong, useful, sensible plain sewing 
such as old Isaac loved best to see. She was sewing, and 
sewing quickly, her needle flying in and out, with a rapid, 
impatient movement, suggestive to the bystander of mental 
irritation, to which her sister’s occupation might perchance 
have given the clue. For Harriet was curled up on the hearth- 
rug, her bright hair gleaming in the uncertain firelight, by which 
she was trying to decipher the close columns of a newspaper, 
which had been sent to them with Dr. Harley’s compliments, 
and contained a full account of the election at Oxminster. 

It had sounded pleasant to the two sisters, though Catherine 
had looked worried, and only half pleased, Harriet thought, at 
their dear Edmund’s success. 

“Tt will take him back to London—to his old friends—his 
old pleasures,” said the elder sister, anxiously. “Yet anything 
may be better than the life he has led lately.” And after that 
she had been silent, and Harriet had read on undisturbed. 
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‘I can scarcely make it out,” she said, after a long, silent 
pause: “the fire flickers so fitfully, but it seems a fine speech, 
Catherine. I do hope you will read it.” 

“JT shall read it,every word. Much good that will do to 
any of us. I do not know whether I am glad or sorry; a 
good, honest profession would have been a better thing for him.” 

“Tt is too late to think of that,” said Harriet, with a pretty 
shrug. 

“It would not have been at first—had he but put his 
shoulder to the wheel. But what with his health, after Pekin, 
and then lack of energy. Well, it’s no use arguing that again. 
It is a good speech, you think, little one?” 

“T wish uncle would read it. I should like to ask him,” 

“T should recommend you to try.” 

The tone, not the words, spoke volumes, and Harriet looked 
up with a sudden flash of indignation. “I do think it is too 
hard that he should not be allowed to see us. Five years, five 
whole years, Catherine, and not forgiven yet!” 

“ He does very well without us: he will do still better now. 
It is we who are victims, who, but for our father’s extravagance 
and “zs, might be still at Everton, and happy.” 

“JT want him so much,” said Harriet, softly, and Catherine's 
face grew gentler as she heard. 

“He has harmed you most of all,” she said, “and yet you 
love him so. You might have been a happy wife, and now . 
Have you heard from Oswald, lately ?” 

“But once; when you were staying with Aunt Julia. He 
gave me no hope of better fortune—none. He begged and 
prayed that I would marry him, even now. I dare not. It 
would ruin him,” and the tears rose slowly to her eyes, remem- 
bering that happy time, six years ago, when he and she were 
first engaged; the rosy, cloudless months that followed; the 
swift, unexpected blow that severed them; and, worse than 
all, his bitter anger against Edmund, the hot, if not unjust 
reproaches, which had added new bitterness to a cup already 
full. Had he fully forgiven even now? She feared he had 
not: and the thought brought a double sorrow to her heart. 

“No hope,” said Catherine, musingly. “It is ever so, and 
yet were hope possible, Oswald Graham would be the first 
to see it. But you cannot and you must not yield to him in 
this. His profession is no paying one. You could not make 
ends meet—even,” she added, somewhat bitterly, “after such 
a long apprenticeship as this.” 
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Then there was again a little silence, but presently, Catherine 
took the paper, and was pleased, despite herself even, at the 
manly determination of her brother’s words, and the high, 
earnest nature they betrayed. She was clever herself, and more 
highly cultivated than women usually are, and if she were 
wanting in the instinctive tact which supplies in her sex the 
stronger and more grasping intellect of man, it was perhaps 
rather circumstances than nature which had been to blame. 
She made no comment as she read, and the silence was 
unbroken, until at length Isaac roused himself from his slumber, 
and ordered Clotilda somewhat gruffly to “Go and sing some- 
thing.” Both sisters played and sang well; and it was part of 
the evening’s programme, when all went smoothly, that they 
should each perform for their uncle’s benefit. It was partly to 
save eonversation, partly to keep them employed, or to fill 
up the long evening after the early dinner: but perhaps the 
most salient reason had been given in Isaac’s own words to 
Mr. Lawrence: “It was all din and jingle, but, after the 
hundreds spent in teaching them, it was a pity that one should 
get nothing back.” Perhaps Catherine’s music was all “din and 
jingle ”--certainly it had no soul in it: but her “shakes and 
trills” would have astonished a professor: whilst Harriet’s sweet, 
flexible voice, though less powerful than her sister’s, was, with 
a discriminating audience, still more calculated to give pleasure. 


Far away, far away. 


A few plaintive chords, a sad simple melody, but it spoke 
to her of parents, friends, and lover, all now indeed, far away 
from her; of him too, whose words she had just been reading, 
of whose deeds she had just heard. Her voice shook, and her 
eyes were full of tears, but Isaac said, gruffly, “Well sung,” 
and muttered something about “sickly sentiment,’ and the 
“trash” they put to music nowadays. 

The paper still lay upon the table, and Clotilda showed 
it to her uncle. “Dr. Hartley has just sent it,” she said, softly. 
“It tells about the late election, uncle. He thought we—you 
—might like to see it.” 

“A likely story!” he snarled, querulously. “He got in, 
didn’t he—your precious brother? No, I’ll have none of it,” 
and he pushed it from him. 

“ Not a speech even, uncle?” said Harriet. 

“No, not a word. I tell you I won’t hear it.” Then, half 
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relenting, perhaps, rather, a little anxious. “ Well, go on, then, no 
praising or palavering mind, just a speech, only, nothing more.” 

Harriet took the paper, but she paused before she read. 
One specch, and only one, her brother’s?_ Could she dare ? 

Her uncle turned and looked at her, impatiently. He was 
a miser, and in some sense a recluse, but the affairs of other 
men were not always uninteresting to him. Like all his family, 
he was a strong Tory, and though his interest in the party was 
much lessened by the fact that it was his nephew’s also, he | 
prepared himself to listen with attention. There was something | 
in his niece’s young voice, as it rendered the almost startling 
eloquence of the speech which seemed to soften and impress | 
him. His nieces were surprised at the interest he evinced, 
and the satisfaction he expressed. He did not realize that it / 
was Edmund’s speech, he deemed it one of his supporter’s ; 
and the topics it discussed was pleasing to him, and clashed 
in no way with his peculiar character and temperament. But 
the enlightening came soon enough. The speech itself was not 
very lengthy, and old Isaac said, “Go on.” 

Harriet paused a moment, hesitating ; then, taking courage, 
she resumed: “The conclusion of the speech was hailed by 
a burst of enthusiasm, as deserved as it was genuine, and 
Mr. Charlton retired from the hustings amid the applause and 
congratulations, not only of the assembled crowd, but of a 
brilliant circle of friends. His conduct has been throughout 
so consistent, his reasoning so true, his eloquence so great, 
as to have won him a way without a struggle, to the hearts of 
all who heard him, whether followers or opponents.” 

Harriet’s voice faltered a little as she finished, and a shade 
came over her uncle’s face, but he remained silent. 

Presently, his niece rose and knelt beside him. She took 
his hand in both her own, and looked into his face. ‘“ Uncle,” 
she said, “he has been so long exiled from us, will you not 
now, at least, forgive him? He has won himself, not wealth | 
indeed, but honour. He is worthy of you and your name. 
His faults have been so bitterly repented of.” 

He drew his hand away, not roughly, but hastily ; the set 
countenance showed no relenting. His tone was resolute, if 
not hard. “ Your brother has exiled himself by his own follies, 
it shall not be my folly to recall him.” 

“It might well be your justice, uncle,” said Catherine, 
bitterly. But as he turned angrily towards her, Mr. Bertram 
was announced. 
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The entrance of a guest, besides the novelty of the occur- 
rence, was singularly opportune, “just in the nick of time,” 
as he himself might have expressed it. The young ladies felt 
it was so; their welcome was a very cordial one. Isaac did 
not appreciate visitors. “They cost money,” he said, “and 
made his nieces worldly-minded, and frivolous,” in other words, 
expensive also. Mr. Bertram, however, was an exception, not 
only an old acquaintance, but also, and this the Squire liked 
better, a shrewd, sensible man of business. He looked up 
grimly, but gave a brusque good-evening, and Catherine, after 
a few words of general conversation, rang for tea, and was 
soon presiding, not ungracefully, over the cheerful but homely 
meal. 

“It is not often we see you in these parts, Mr. Bertram,” 
she said, pleasantly, “nor at so late an hour.” 

“No, I have just come from Clifton Meadows, and am going 
on to Mrs. Ellerton’s; so I rode round this way to see how you 
all were getting on. You don’t look a day older, Squire,” with 
a smile. 

“It’s no thanks to my friends then,” said Isaac, peevishly. 
“T am worried to death, what with farms that won’t let, and 
tenants who won't pay. Here’s the Elmfield’s Farm empty 
now—the rent high, forsooth ?—why, it was given away.” 

The lawyer did not answer. He knew something of the 
Elmfields, low-lying pastures, with rushes growing rank, and 
heavy mists coming up at night from the river that outlined 
and half circled it. “It should let well if only for snipe- 
shooting,” he said presently, a tinge of irony in his voice. 

“T won’t have dogs or guns about the place—the land is not 
a fen! It’s good and wholesome land as needs be wished for, 
but Gratton was a selfish ne’er-do-weel. He loved his drink, 
he loved his play, and knew as little business as—my nieces 
there,” he added, gruffly. 

“Yes, he was not a very good tenant, such are scarce in 
these days. They all want their rents lowered, the very best 
of them. But grumbling is, you know, a farmer’s privilege, and 
if a little could be done to those out-buildings ——” 

“Not a stick, not a stone, whilst I live, Bertram,” said Isaac, 
sharply, whilst his heavy brows met in a dark frown. “It’s 
good enough for what I get for it, will hold together long 
enough for me, and what care I for what comes afterwards? 
What is my heir to me, that I should work for him? Pshaw, 
it makes me ill to think of it—a spendthrift, a gambler, a ne’er- 
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do-weel like 4zm. I’ve a mind to will it to a workhouse or 
asylum.” He stopped, half-choked it seemed with wrath, and 
loss of breath, but Mr. Bertram laughed, good-humouredly. 

“Come, come, Squire, you are rather hard upon him. Your 
nephew has his faults, I doubt not, but they are not what you 
think. He sowed his wild oats early, to my thinking, and 
reaped a bitter harvest for his pains. Deserved, you say? 
Perhaps so; but years have passed, and things have changed. 
They say the best are moulded out of faults, and, be his errors 
what they may, I think they have been expiated. I have met 
your nephew more than once,” he added after a pause, “and I 
own that I was greatly pleased with him.” 

“Pshaw, Bertram,” said the Squire, impatiently, “I did not 
think that you were so impressionable. But no, it’s all the 
same with you as with the rest, won over by a handsome face, 
a graceful manner, a few well-chosen words. J know the lad,” 
and his laugh was bitter. 

“To be handsome, courteous, and agreeable are grievous 
crimes, truly,” said Catherine. “You think so, do you not, 
Mr. Bertram ?” 

“No, Miss Charlton, I do not. Your brother is all this, I 
will own, but he is something more.” 

“He had something more, had he but the wit to keep it,” said 
the Squire with a harsh laugh at his own don-mmot. “ And now he 
has gone electioneering? Whose money did he use for that?” 

The words were disagreeable, the tone still more so, and 
Mr. Bertram paused before he answered ; but he had not come 
there altogether without a purpose, and he knew that the Squire 
would hear from him what he would not from another. He 
liked Edmund, and would willingly have done his best to raise 
the barrier between him and his aged relative. How difficult 
the task, he had not realized. “You know I belong to the 
opposite side,” he said, “and am not therefore a party to their 
secrets; it is, however, generally supposed that Lady Julia 
Mornington, his kinswoman, and Lord Gletherton, his friend, 
were the chief instruments in bringing him forward, and thus 
bear, probably, the greater portion of the expense.” 

“Lord Gletherton is a fool,” was the testy answer. 

“By no means, although quite a young man, and somewhat 
indolent, he is clear-sighted enough in most things, and a red- 
hot Conservative to boot. His support goes far to make or 
mar, and although in politics we disagree, I think we are both 
agreed as to the man.” 
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“ Edmund Chariton,” the words came snarlingly, “is as fit 
for Parliament as my s¢ick,” with a vicious stamp of the latter 
upon the floor. 

“T beg your pardon, Squire. I tell you frankly that I am 
sorry that he has got in, because his victory is our defeat ; and 
besides our views differ essentially. But I say, none the less, 
that as he has got in, he will do well, and the county will be 
proud of him, and we Liberals shall gnash our teeth, not decause 
he does so well, but because he is not one of us.” 

“Mr. Bertram,” said Harriet, earnestly, have you ever 
heard Edmund speak? But of course,” with a disappointed 
sigh, “you have not, being against him.” 

Mr. Bertram laughed. “My dear young lady, | am not so 
narrow-minded. I heard him speak at Gletherton. It was 
a telling speech—very, though I say it—strong and to the point. 
I disapprove of his politics, as indeed I disapprove the Squire’s ; 
but we know that he himself believed in them—would stand by 
them to the end. I think we all felt his eloquence in our hearts, 
and his own party were enthusiastic, from the young Earl 
downwards. It did one good to hear his hearty gratulations : 
the cordial friendship which exists between them, is the one 
bright spot in our young Member's life.” 

“He is staying at the Abbey, is he not?” said Catherine. 

“He stayed there for the Nomination. I did not hear his 
speech then, but met him once or twice at dinner. He seemed 
a general favourite there, even Lady Lilias seemed to be less 
stately, more cordial than she is with most.” 

“ She is very proud and haughty, I believe ?” 

“So people say, but she unbends to him; they’ve known 
each other long, I fancy.” 

“They knew each other ovce,” said Catherine. 

“ And the friendship has grown cold? It did not seem so.” 

“It has not grown cold exactly, but there has been a break ; 
he had not, I think, met her for some years, though he has been 
much with Lord Gletherton.” 

“Do his hopes lie in that direction? He will have a staunch 
supporter in her brother.” 

“His hopes? he surely can’t aspire to her. Titled, a beauty, an 
heiress, and he penniless, or nearly so,” said Catherine, incredu- 


lously. 
“ She has enough for both,” said Mr. Bertram. 


“He would not marry for money,” said Harriet, under her 
breath. The thought was quite a new one to her. 
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“ He hasn’t sense enough,” muttered old Isaac, who appearing 
not to listen to their conversation, had yet caught the last words. 

It seemed to Mr. Bertram that the keen eyes had a wakening 
interest in them, that the dark frown had relaxed a little. Could 
it be that this old man, who seemed to live alone for money, 
had yet a hankering for other things, rank and honour, and 
pride of birth? He did not seem to heed the interruption, but 
replied only to Harriet’s words. 

“It is not only money in this case; there are other charms 
more potent to allure him. Lady Lilias, without rank or riches, 
would be still a prize worth winning.” 

“She was poor enough when he first knew her,” said 
Catherine, slowly. “But it is folly to think of this. Edmund 
is too proud, and at the same time too humble, to woo one now 
so far removed from him, and if he were so foolish as to do so, 
she would not stoop to him.” 

“She could not szoop to him,” said Harriet, rather proudly. 

“The world would say she could,” returned her sister. 

“And the world would say the truth,” snarled the Squire. 
“What is Edmund Charlton, forsooth, that he should wed with 
rank and beauty ?” 

“ He is a Charlton of Everton,” said Catherine, loftily. 

“Of Everton?” snecred Isaac, with a cynical laugh. “Edmund 
Charlton, /ate of Everton. It sounds well, does it not? Aye, 
a fair title to honour.” 

“Oh, uncle, uncle, do not speak so cruelly,” said Harriet, 
ready to cry; whilst even Mr. Bertram looked embarrassed, well 
as he knew the Squire. 

“It does ring rather out of tune,” he said, “the fashions of 
the world go somewhat differently ; wealth mates with wealth, 
and rank with rank, and poverty with poverty, is it not so, 
Squire? And Lady Lilias is no poor man’s wife; though, 
if his prospects were a whit more certain, his talents would soon 
win him her favour, and later, may be, something better.” 

“TI am not desirous of such a stately sister-in-law,” said 
Catherine, coldly: and after this the subject dropped, and 
Mr. Bertram presently took his leave. 


“T don't believe a word he has been saying!” said the Squire, 
testily, after a long uncomfortable silence. “Lady Lilias 
Fitzgerald, indeed! She would see him hanged first.” 

And he stalked off to his own room. 
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Reviews. 


I.—THE USHAW CENTENARY MEMORIAL! 


IF ever there were a labour of love, the beautiful volume before 
us asserts on every page its claim to the title, evidencing as it 
does in the most striking manner the extraordinary attachment 
with which Ushaw men regard their Alma Mater and all that 
belongs to her. 

This Centenary Memorial differs widely from other works of 
the same class. Of history, we hear comparatively little, and 
only incidentally can we glean information, and that in no great 
abundance, concerning the life of the place, the manners and 
customs, the studies, the games, or the constituent elements, of 
successive generations. But of the College itself, the material 
fabric and all its accessories, as they were and as they are, pen 
and pencil have combined to commemorate every feature and 
every detail. Only in an establishment where loving memories 
cling to every nook and cranny, and where for many men each 
spot is sacred ground, could such a record have been compiled. 

For those who do not, like its own alumni, know Ushaw by 
heart, the mass of information presented is bewildering in its 
exuberance. Everything within the College and without is 
fully described and delineated: the beautiful church, its side- 
chapels, its altar-screen, its altar-plate, its vestments, its statues 
and images, its windows, its tribunes, and much besides; the 
library, reading-room, refectory, exhibition hall, dormitories, 
corridors, class-rooms, study-place, gymnasium, swimming-bath, 
infirmary, and kitchen ; the “ bounds,” the ball-courts, the fields 
for “cat” and cricket, the farm, the cemetery—these are but 
some of the principal objects to which we are introduced, and 
in the train of each comes a throng of minor topics. 

For Ushaw men, doubtless, nothing could be better, and for 


1 Ushaw College: A Centenary Memorial, 1894. Edited by Robert C. Laing. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: Swan and Morgan, 1895. Large 4to, xv. 254 pp. 
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Ushaw men primarily is the book meant. Still, we cannot but 
wish that, for the benefit of outsiders like ourselves, something 
more had been given of the supremely interesting history which 
links Ushaw to Douay, as well as of those characteristics and 
traditions which, far more than any local habitation, make such 
a College what it is. These are matters concerning which it is 
more practicable for a stranger to learn from a book something 
which he is likely to retain, than can be the case with typo- 
graphical and architectural details, even when these are illustrated 
for him so fully as in the present instance. We are given just 
enough of the sort of information we desiderate to whet our 
appetite for more. 

The illustrations are of great and almost uniform excellence. 
The portraits of Cardinal Allen, Dr. Lingard, and the present 
Right Reverend President, are of themselves sufficient to stamp 
the book with a character of exceptional merit in this regard. 
The collotype plates, by Messrs. Waterlow, are all so good, both 
in subjects and execution, as to make it impossible to choose 
any amongst them for special commendation. The Swantype 
blocks have been executed by the publishers, who deserve very 
great credit for the manner in which, not only these, but the 
work as a whole has been produced. There are also a number 
of interesting and pleasing sketches by the College drawing- 
master, Mr. F. Thompson. The initial letters and tail-pieces 
of the various chapters have been composed from architectural 
features of the College itself. Altogether, the most extreme and 
loving care has been lavished without stint upon this monument 
of affection and loyalty. 

If, in regard of such a work, it may be allowed to find 
anything in the shape of a fault, we should be disposed to 
complain that, in the absence of an Index, the Table of Contents 
should not have been more extended, so as to afford some 
guidance to the searcher in quest of information on particular 
points. We have, in some instances, found it hard to discover 
any mention of objects represented in the illustrations. It would 
also seem that Dr. Lingard’s Sapphic verses! have not been 
altogether correctly transcribed, especially as regards the first 
verse of the concluding stanza. In the corresponding line of 
the preceding stanza, we presume that ¢vepzdas has been inten- 
tionally substituted for the Horatian ¢efidas, and signifies 
“blustering.” Some readers, we fear, will miss the play of 
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“whins” and “vines,” which the English version, also by 
Dr. Lingard, discloses as lurking under the somewhat puzzling 
sentibus duris. 

But the defects, if such there be, are trifles, and the mention 
of them must not be allowed even seemingly to detract from 
our appreciation of the book. It would be an impertinence in 
us to commend it to the sons of Ushaw, but it is not they 
alone who should treasure so noble a record of an institution to 
which the Church in England owes so much. 


2.—SIR EVERARD DIGBY AND THE GUNPOWDER PLOT.! 


Among the numerous and perplexing problems presented 
by the history of the Gunpowder Plot, not the least bewildering 
is that connected with the character of the conspirators. Their 
design was one of unexampled atrocity, for although, as in the 
murder of Darnley, the essential features of their scheme had 
been anticipated by others, yet the wholesale and indiscriminate 
slaughter which they contemplated, and the absence of any 
rational purpose to be effected thereby, stamped it with a 
character of stupid savagery peculiar to itself. Yet the men 
who so easily allowed themselves to be drawn into this bloody 
and senseless enterprise, which was indignantly repudiated and 
condemned by others of their own class, and their own personal 
friends, far from being ruffians of a peculiarly brutal type, were 
exactly the reverse, and, in general at least, apart from this one 
fearful delinquency, are distinguished in the annals of crime, as 
being the most respectable set of conspirators who ever contrived 
a treason. .“Atrocious as the whole undertaking was,” says 
Mr. Gardiner, “great as must have been the moral obliquity of 
their minds before they could have conceived such a project, 
there was at least nothing mean or selfish about them. They 
boldly staked their lives for what they honestly believed to be 
the cause of God and of their country. Theirs was a crime 
which it would never have entered into the heart of any man 
to commit who was not raised above the low aims of the 
ordinary criminal.” 

Of none, however, in the little band of confederates is this 

1 The Life of a Conspirator, being a Biography of Sir ‘Eoerard Digby, by one of 
his Descendants, By the Author of A Life of Archbishop Laud, The Life of 


a Prig, by one, &c. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., 1895. 306 pre 
With Illustrations. 
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so true as of the singularly attractive character, the story of 
whose brief and ruined life is told in the handsome volume 
before us, the goodly and comely man from whom even the 
rude populace round the scaffold could not withhold some 
measure of compassion, and, remembering what his former life 
had been, lamented to see him fallen into so melancholy a case. 

His descendant, who, though he withholds his name, cannot 
be described as writing anonymously, does his work with great 
skill and conspicuous fairness, investing the biography, as might 
be anticipated, with the charm of his singularly piquant and 
suggestive style. He has, moreover, we venture to think, made 
a solid contribution to history, for never before have we met 
with so full and searching an investigation into the conduct of 
Catesby, the recognized chief of the conspiracy, and so damaging 
an indictment of the unscrupulous means by which he lured 
others to their destruction. 

Although, in such a biography, the Gunpowder Plot, of 
necessity, almost eclipses the interest of any other topic, the 
book is not by any means confined to it, and in the earlier 
chapters, wherein is related the conversion of Digby himself, 
and others, there is much of interest, and much to be learnt 
concerning the distressed condition of Catholics under the cruel 
penal laws. On this point, it seems to us, that his desire to 
judge everything by the highest standard has made the author 
somewhat hard upon his own co-religionists. It appears, for 
instance, somewhat fastidious to imply any dislike of the pious 
stratagem by which Sir Everard engaged his friend Manners in 
a controversy with the Jesuit Father Gerard, a controversy 
which resulted in the young man’s conversion. 

On the other hand, to come to the absorbing topic of the 
Plot, it seems somewhat more than chivalrous to describe the 
King’s Attorney General, Sir Edward Coke, as, “according to 
his lights, an honest man.” In view of the shameless manner 
in which he garbled and manipulated evidence, suppressing all 
that told in favour of those whom he wished to convict, it is 
impossible not to agree with Mr. Jardine that he was guilty of 
pure and unmixed injustice, and of what amounted to simple 
forgery. To speak of honesty in connection with such a man 
seems a contradiction, unless we are to assume that the light 
which was in him was blank darkness. 

This naturally leads to a further observation. We cannot 
but wish that the author of our biography had been somewhat 
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more critical in regard of the evidence upon which he relies. 
Apparently, he accepts without hesitation all the testimony 
upon which the traditional history of the Plot is based, but any 
one who looks at all closely into the nature of this testimony 
will not be likely to share his confidence. As an example of 
what we mean, and one most apposite to our subject, we may 
ask whether it be as certain as his descendant assumes, that 
Sir Everard Digby was acquainted with the real nature of the 
Plot in which he was engaged, till after the plot had failed. It is 
certain that in his first examination [November 19, 1605] he 
explicitly and emphatically denied such knowledge, declaring 
that Catesby would acquaint him with no particulars. No 
doubt there exist two subsequent confessions of his, wherein he 
retracts this denial, and acknowledges that he was told about 
the powder, from the beginning of his initiation; but there 
remains the strange fact that at his arraignment, according to 
the official account, which on such a point is unimpeachable 
evidence, he again protested his ignorance, and, stranger still, 
that Salisbury in reply appealed, not to these confessions of 
Digby himself, but to one which he said had been made by 
Faukes, a confession, moreover, of which no vestige can now be 
discovered. Were this a fitting place, much more might be said 
regarding the same episode. 

Another point of great importance may be cited. The 
biographer, gravely, though temperately, censures Father Garnet 
for having, long before the Gunpowder Plot, explained to Digby 
that the Pope’s Brief enjoining on the Catholics submission to 
the established Government, forbade priests, indeed, to under- 
take or procure “stirrs,” but that neither would they hinder any, 
and that it was not the Pope’s mind that they should interfere 
with what was undertaken for the Catholic cause. The authority 
for this story is one of the letters of Sir Everard, discovered 
seventy years afterwards, and known to us in the printed 
version published at the time of the Oates’ “plot,” by Barlow, 
Bishop of Lincoln, a violent anti-Catholic partisan ; the originals, 
so far as we are aware, not having been seen except by him. 
There can be little doubt that had any document made its first 
appearance in similar fashion, but through Catholic hands, it 
would have been pronounced by historians unworthy of any 
credit. On this consideration we need not insist, but, accepting 
the letter in question as perfectly genuine, it remains truc that 
its vague phraseology, in regard of what had passed more than 
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two years previously, cannot outweigh the explicit testimony we 
have, to the effect that Garnet attached to the Pope’s instructions 
a meaning quite different from that suggested, and reprehended 
by our author as exhibiting incredible weakness. Indeed, as 
Dr. Lingard observes, Digby’s own letter, in which this passage 
occurs, forbids the supposition that Father Garnet had conveyed 
the impression that the laity might hold themselves free in 
conscience to attempt violent measures; for Digby expressly 
says that he did not know that such an enterprise as that about 
to be undertaken was “approved by such.” It is also certain, 
not only that the Brief to which he is supposed to refer, in the 
clearest and most emphatic terms prohibits all seditious attempts 
on the part of all Catholics, laymen as well as clerics, but also 
that Garnet, not long afterwards, wrote a pressing letter to 
Rome, begging that the Pontiff would, still more peremptorily 
and under censures, “ forbid all Catholics to stir.” 

We could also have wished that more emphasis had 
been laid upon what appears one of the most significant and 
notable incidents of the life of Sir Everard, the remarkably 
“able and manly letter which he wrote to Cecil, pointing out 
boldly and clearly the inevitable consequences of such a policy 
as was being pursued towards the Catholics, and offering himself 
to be a mediator between the King and the Pope. This letter, 
unfortunately without date, has been unhesitatingly assigned to 
the period when Digby was lying a prisoner in the Tower, and 
undoubtedly much of its internal evidence strongly favours such 
a supposition. Being addressed to Cecil under the title of Earl 
of Salisbury, it must be subsequent to May 4th, 1605, the date 
of this creation. The writer, moreover, speaks of “our late 
offence,” and: expresses his readiness to suffer whatever penalty 
he is judged to have merited, disclaiming all idea of seeking 
grace or pardon on account of any service he may be able to 
do, in the office which he volunteers to essay. If the letter 
were really written in such circumstances, it is impossible not 
to wonder at the self-possession and large-mindedness of a man, 
who, doomed hopelessly to a horrible death, could discuss the 
political situation in so philosophic and statesmanlike a spirit, 
and, without a particle of passion or bitterness, urge, on behalf 
of a discredited and seemingly ruined cause, considerations 
which could nowise benefit himself. 

At the same time, there are other circumstances apparently 
inconsistent with the supposition that the letter was written 
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from the Tower; and, if these should prove to have any 
weight, an interesting historical problem will be set before us. 
In spite of the admissions above mentioned, the whole tone of 
the writer is utterly unlike that of one branded with the 
guilt of a monstrous crime. He speaks to the Minister as a 
free man and a gentleman, to one of his own class, albeit 
officially his superior. Moreover, he explains that at their last 
meeting he had no time fully to express his meaning, “ being 
unable to stay longer,” a reason which is incomprehensible if 
offered by a prisoner brought up to be examined. It is also 
worthy of remark that the missive was addressed in the fashion 
usual at the period for letters sent, as we should say, by post: 
“To the right honourable the E. of Salisbury give these,” and, 
moreover, was sealed with the writer’s crest or coat of arms. 
Afl this is utterly unlike any other document prepared by a 
prisoner for the perusal of those who had him under lock and 
key. Is it possible that the letter was written in the summer 
of 1605, before the Gunpowder Plot had come to light; and, 
if so, what was the “offence,” to which he makes but a very 
casual allusion ? 

There is another curious letter in Sir Everard’s correspon- 
dence, which his biographer mentions, indeed, but without 
indicating what appears to us most curious in it. This was 
written, not by Digby, but to him, probably by a member of 
his own family, being signed with the initials “G. D.” It is 
dated June 11th, 1605, and treats ostensibly of a hunt for “the 
otter that infesteth your brooks,” to be undertaken when the 
meadows have been cut; but it has been endorsed by Cecil 
himself, “ Letter written to Sir Everard Digby—Powder Treason.” 
Yet it was never alleged, nor suggested, that Sir Everard knew 
anything of Catesby’s intentions for more than three months 
afterwards ; all accounts, even those published by the Govern- 
ment, agreeing that he was sworn in as a confederate about 
Michaelmas following, that is, at the end of September, or 
beginning of October, 1605. Here again there seems to be 
some mystery. 

In a few cases of minor importance, correction is required. 
By an unfortunate metathesis, the battle of Towton, in which 
a Digby fell, is dated 1641, instead of 1461. The well- 
known Jesuit apologist, Eudemon Joannes, is twice called 
“Endzmon.” He was a Greek, whose name was Gallicized 
as “]’Heureux,” and might be Latinized as “Felix.” Again, 
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in regard of the famous pilgrimage to Holywell, after the 
mention of Father Garnet and Father Strange as members of 
the company, it is added, “Father Darcy and Father Fisher 
also joined them.” But “Darcy” was Garnet, this being one of 
his aliases. “Fisher” was similarly an alias of Father John 
Percy, but there appears to be no sufficient proof that he was 
of the party. 

These, however, are matters comparatively small, and can 
in no appreciable degree detract from the merit of a book 
which affords so bright an example of the most uncommon, as 
well as the most desirable, of all qualities—perfect historical 
fairness—sedulously cultivated under the most difficult of con- 
ditions. It is casy enough for a passionless writer, with no 
convictions and no sympathies, to be as judicial and impartial, 
as he is sure to be uninteresting and wearisome. But for one 
who never conccals his devotion towards the cause which his 
ancestor endeavoured so unwisely to serve, and who, in spite of 
the colossal nature of that ancestor’s error, cherishes his memory, 
and desires to vindicate it so far as this may righteously be 
done,—for such a one, never to strain a point in favour of his 
own cause, but on the contrary to be more exacting in regard of 
it, than of the opposite side, to give its due weight, and more, 
to the arguments of opponents, and to be more ready to concede 
good qualities to these, than to men of his own party and his 
own sentiments—this is indeed a rare and almost singular 
phenomenon. Were such a condition of mind more frequent, 
history would be a very different thing from what it is. 


3.—THE FOUNDRESS OF THE SISTERS OF THE GOOD 
SHEPHERD.! 


There are many reasons which concur to make a Life of 
Mother Pelletier, the foundress of the Good Shepherd nuns, 
particularly acceptable to English readers. Nowhere has the 
Order taken firmer root than in England and America, where 
the practical common-sense both of Catholics and Protestants 
alike has recognized the utility as well as the heroism of this 
work of rescuing the fallen. English piety, moreover, had in 
an indirect way something to do with its foundation. The 

1 The Life of the Reverend Mother Pelletier. By A. M. Clarke. Quarterly Series. 
London: Burns and Oates, 1895. 
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great benefactor of the new Order, by whose generosity its 
first humble beginnings were rendered possible, was a Stony- 
hurst boy, Count Augustin de la Potherie de Neuville, one of 
the “twelve Apostles” who came from Liége to England in 
the migration of 1794. It was the mother-house at Angers to 
which his benefactions were primarily made, but he never 
ceased to take an interest in all its developments, and in the 
decline of his days used to write letters in English, which was, 
he said, his favourite language, to the Sisters who went to settle 
in Hammersmith. Again, after the foundation at Rome, the 
centre of Christendom, England was almost the first country 
into which the Order spread, outside of the land which gave it 
birth, for the establishments at Munich and London were both 
begun in the same year, 1841, and in the year 1844 the Mother 
Foundress herself paid a visit to the Hammersmith Convent, 
erossing the Channel in her religious habit. Several ladies of 
distinction, notably the Marchioness Wellesley, had taken a 
warm interest in the London foundation from the beginning, 
and amongst other benefactors whom Mother Pelletier made 
acquaintance with in England was Lady Peel, the wife of 
Sir Robert, then Prime Minister. 

The present biography, due to the pen of Miss A. M. Clarke, 
whose Lives of St. Francis Jerome and St. Francis Borgia will 
be familiar to many of our readers, is founded upon two French 
works which have been recently published on the same subject, 
that of Canon Portais, issued in 1893, and that of the Abbé 
Pasquier, which only appeared last year. The latter, who wrote 
with the sanction and co-operation of the Superiors of the 
Order, has had full access to such letters and memoranda of 
Mother Pelletier as have been preserved, and we may reasonably 
presume that the compendium of their laborious researches 
which Miss Clarke has put forth, gives as complete a picture 
of the life of this holy and wonderfully-gifted woman as it is 
now possible to have. We wish that one of her own religious 
daughters, some one who had intimately known and loved her, 
had been inspired to undertake the task in the days when her 
loss was still fresh. Fortunately or unfortunately, the Good 
Shepherd nuns devote themselves with such entire single- 
heartedness to their “children,” that they will not suffer them- 
selves to be called away even to attend to their own dearest 
interests. The character of their Mother being thus left to the 
hands of strangers, however sympathizing, has lost something 
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of that definiteness and life-like vividness of presentment which 
can be given only by the narrative of an intimate friend or by 
a large collection of private, as opposed to official and pastoral, 
letters. There is a certain conventionality which strikes us as 
common to all the biographies above referred to, and which, at 
this distance of time, is probably inevitable. They make us 
know and love this singularly powerful character only well 
enough to wish to know her still better. 

Nevertheless the account which this record affords of the 
development of the Order during the life-time of its foundress 
is most interesting and in every way wonderful. Long before 
the jubilee of her religious profession had been celebrated, 
Mother Pelletier saw her daughters labouring, praying, and 
suffering with extraordinary self-sacrifice and proportionate 
benefit to souls in France, Italy, Germany, the British Isles, 
and in fact in almost every country in Europe, in several great 
centres in the United States, in Chile, in India, and even in 
Africa. Despite all sorts of contradictions from within and 
without, the work made continual progress, and the numbers 
both of the Sisters and of those under their charge grew 
without intermission. We could have wished to find something 
more in the way of statistics in the book before us. There is 
nothing which appeals to the British mind more effectively than 
figures, and certainly the work of the Good Shepherd has no 
reason to be afraid of figures. Everywhere and among all 
classes the heroism of these holy Sisters and the determination 
with which they have persevered in their God-like but often 
most thankless and repugnant of tasks, has triumphed over 
bigotry and indifference. Take, for instance, this little account 
of the death of one of the Sisters, the first to fall a victim to 
the climate, at Bangalore in the East Indies : 


The obsequies of this humble Religious resembled a triumphal 
procession. More than fifteen hundred persons, of every mode of 
belief, followed her to the grave, so great was the respect felt for one 
who came to that heathen land to teach and train a few poor children- 
When the coffin, which had been borne through the streets on the 
shoulders of six stalwart Catholic soldiers, was lowered into its last 
resting-place, all present, whether worshippers of idols or servants of the 
true God, pressed forward reverently to cast a handful of consecrated 
earth into the grave. It was found necessary to close the cemetery, in 
order to prevent the natives from bringing the heathen offerings of 
incense, fruit, and flowers. (pp. 318, 319.) 
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A few days after the funeral, a poor old woman, whose daughter, 
baptized by one of the Bangalore missioners, had been among the 
earliest pupils of the departed Sister, presented herself at the door of 
the convent, bringing some wax tapers, flowers, and incense. ‘They 
are for the venerated vanias/ri (maiden) who is dead,” she said, timidly, 
her eyes meanwhile brimming over with tears. (p. 319.) 

Like all God’s favoured works, the undertaking bore not 
only the seal of success, but also that of incessant contradiction. 
In the general Revolution of 1848, the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd were almost everywhere amongst the foremost objects 
of attack. We may quote a fragment of a letter addressed by 
Mother Pelletier from Angers during this time of trial to the 
Superioress of the House at Munich: 


We are, to the number of several hundred here, without work, 

without alms, without benefactors ; yet peace reigns amongst us, and 
‘perfect concord. Some four hundred penitents have already been 

turned out of different houses; the property which has been lost, 
stolen, or burnt may be estimated at 500,000 francs (£20,000) ; sixty 
of our professed nuns have been banished, they come to us at all hours 
of the day and night. 

You would be quite touched were you to see the obedience, the 
humility of our Sisters who are with us. Their tears flow freely, but 
they are tears of resignation. I have not a word of reproof to utter, 
but oh! the burden of care that weighs upon me. My God, come to 
my aid! Thanks be to God, the regularity and order of our house is 
perfect. This is due to our Lady’s wise government. Our choir and 
the singing are beautiful. Our buildings and the farms annexed are 
unequalled anywhere. (pp. 290, 291.) 

The reader will be able from what we have said to form 
some idea of the sort of interest in which the story of Mother 
Pelletier’s life abounds. Supernatural episodes, or at least 
strange coincidences not easily susceptible of a natural expla- 
nation, are not wanting, and the whole is pervaded by a spirit 
of intense devotion and zeal for souls which may well put us all 
to the blush in these easy-going days of religious indifference 


and /atssez faire. 


4.—THE HYPOSTATIC UNION.! 
For clearness of exposition it would be very hard to find 
anything more satisfactory than Father Terrien’s treatment of 
one of the knottiest points in the whole range of dogmatic 


1S. Thoma Aquinatis, O.P., doctrina sincera de Unione Hypostatica. Auctore 
J. B. Terrien, S.J. Parisiis: Lethielleux. 
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theology. Here we have the various attempts at a philosophical 
statement and defence of the Hypostatic Union put side by 
side; their agreements and differences well defined; and 
amongst them all, that of the Angelic Doctor put forth as 
incomparably the most consistent and intelligible. Based, as 
the main points of his theology are, on the distinction between 
that intrinsic principle which gives realization to a given nature, 
and that individual nature itself, it presupposes a grasp of what 
is pre-eminently the first principle of Thomistic philosophy. 
To the elucidation of this, Father Terrien addresses himself in 
the First Book of his Treatise, and with such unusual success 
as to leave ambiguity as to the precise point in dispute 
impossible for even the dullest. We could well wish he had 
forborne to discuss as in the remotest degree dubitable, 
the fact that Aquinas did teach the tenet in question. Here, 
if anywhere, we may say, securus judicat orbis terrarum, and 
nothing but a long neglect of the study of St. Thomas could 
have betrayed men of learning and ability in recent years, 
to trust to a violent and difficult exegesis of the text in 
defiance of the ordinary canons of interpretation, rather than 
to the unbroken traditions of that school, which in a peculiar 
way may claim St. Thomas as their own—not to speak 
of the testimony of a whole cloud of witnesses outside that 
school, whom Father Terrien summons in his Third Book. 
There indeed they are called to prove directly the fact that 
St. Thomas held but one substantial existence in Christ, and 
that in this communication of the Divine’ Existence to the 
Sacred Humanity, the Personal union is perfected. 

Briefly, the difficulty all theories have to encounter is this: 
The Sacred Humanity of Christ is related to the Person of the 
Son in a way common to no other humanity, and one which causes 
it to enter in some way into the constitution of that one person. 
Since this is a real relation, it must have some real and physical 
foundation ; and this foundation must be sought, not in the 
Eternal, who is immutable, but in the Sacred Humanity. Hence, 
either there is something, real and physical, in the Sacred 
Humanity, not found in other men; or else it is deprived of some 
such physical reality, which other men possess. It is useless to 
tell us,as Nominalists do, that God creates the Sacred Humanity 
as His own, for this ownness is the very point in question ; or 
that by being united to the Divinity it loses its isolation and 
therewith its personality, which consists in isolation ; for here 
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too, what we seek for is a real foundation for the relation of 
union. It was to escape this perilous Nominalism, which lends 
itself so readily to Nestorianism, that Suarez, modifying Cajetan, 
maintained that created personality consisted in a mode added 
to the existing nature, which mode was absent from the Sacred 
Humanity. Cajetan’s own position, admitting as he does the 
oneness of existence which furnishes an all-sufficient basis for 
the relation of union, is perhaps less excusable, as it is hard 
to see what he gains by the negation of a mode as well. 

No one at all conversant with the matter, will deny that Father 
Terrien states his opponent’s position clearly, temperately, and 
justly ; or that he leaves one little choice between siding with 
St. Thomas, or suspending one’s opinion altogether in the 
present state of the controversy. 

The contents of the First Book will make Father Terrien’s 
work an invaluable guide to the principles of Thomistic 
ontology ; while the rest of the matter will give it an honourable 
place in every theological library. It is one of the many happy 
fruits of the Holy Father’s efforts to establish a clearer mutual 
understanding and closer harmony among Catholic theologians 
through the adoption of a common method and terminology 
and the critical study of a common Master. 


5.—GEOFFREY AUSTIN, STUDENT.! 


Clever as this book undoubtedly is, well written, with 
numerous touches of shrewd observation and vivid description, 
and containing several characters sketched with considerable 
power, we find ourselves unable to join in the encomiums that 
have been passed upon it. The tale it tells is not artistic, and, 
which is far more serious, the moral it enforces is gravely 
objectionable. 

When the story opens, the hero, who is also the narrator, 
has, at the age of seventeen, completed five years of study in 
an Irish diocesan seminary, and besides skill in certain games, 
has attained a fair knowledge of “Arnold’s Latin Prose Com- 
position, and Henry’s First Greek Book,’ and can translate 
Virgil or Xenophon very well, if furnished with a good edition 
with copious notes. Deciding to embrace as a profession the 
“Control Department in the Army,” he is sent to a college 
newly started in Dublin, and conducted “nearly altogether on 


1 Geoffrey Austin, Student, Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1895. 
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the tutorial or grinding system.” The personnel and everything 
else in this establishment is remarkable. The Rector, an aged 
priest, devout and learned, keeps wholly in the background, 
and exercises no influence whatever in affairs. These are 
entirely under the control of his nephew, the villain of the 
piece, a man of great ability and strong character, but un- 
principled, and with a past, whose history introduces elements 
of a highly sensational nature into the routine of school life. 
The classical professor is a Dominie Sampson, of most finished 
scholarship. The mathematical tutor is his counterpart in 
exalted enthusiasm for his own particular studies, but is also 
the brother of the villain—though passing under a different 
name—and. by him is treated shamefully. As for the students, 
they are boys, young enough to be flogged, but old enough 
to be free to smoke and chew tobacco at discretion, to wander 
at their will about town and country, on foot, or horseback, 
to drink, and to fight duels. Naturally there are two sets amongst 
them, and, not unnaturally in such circumstances, the bad form 
the majority. They are however to a large extent held in 
check, as is not unusual in fiction, by the qualities which their 
more virtuous companions possess; for our hero is a young 
giant who can knock them about like nine-pins, and a wonderful 
and exemplary young French Count, like Sir Charles Grandison, 
is too expert a swordsman to be injured by, and too good a 
youth to injure, his antagonists. 

One desirable quality is, however, equally wanting in the 
righteous and the wicked: neither having any spark of religion ; 
for about this the authorities care nothing, the one thing needful 
in their eyes being the studies necessary to pass examinations. 
These studies flourish to an extent as extraordinary as is every- 
thing about the place. The hero, with the very modest outfit 
of classical knowledge which we have seen, is quickly turned 
into an ardent scholar, steeped to his finger tips in classical lore 
and classical thought. In French and German he makes equal 
progress ; and if in mathematics he is less fortunate, it is only 
because his well-loved tutor is dismissed through the machina- 
tions of his wicked brother. A chum of the hero’s, who, while 
always on the side of right, is ever engaged in boyish pranks, 
and hates books, can when he likes quote his Carlyle and 
Aristotle with the best of them. 

Another of the little band of friends with whom the story 
chiefly concerns itself, is a delicate aud nervous youth, high 
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principled and courageous, who nearly kills himself with work, 
in preparation for the Indian Civil Service Examination. He 
is, however, conscious of a higher ambition than success in such 
a career can satisfy. He had once thought of being a priest, but 
had abandoned the idea. Nowa remark of the French Count 
stings him to the quick. This model young man, the only one 
of the whole company with any intelligent knowledge of his 
faith, observes that Ireland never yet produced but one great 
Catholic layman, and his heart she broke; and the soul of 
Charles Travers is fired to play the part of a Montalembert, a 
Chateaubriand, an Ozanam, or a de Mun. 

But he has perforce to go up for his examination, and that 
for the Control Department in the Army occurring simul- 
taneously, our hero accompanies him to London, upon the 
vanity and wickedness of which city Travers makes many very 
proper reflections. The friends are alike unfortunate, each 
narrowly missing the prize at which he aimed, though the 
failure, due to unfortunate circumstances, no-wise discredits 
them or their teachers. Travers, however, is resolved that after 
such a disgrace he will not face his friends, and endeavours 
secretly to run away to America. Austin discovers his intention, 
and intercepts him at Queenstown ; but, alas, the high-souled 
youth has gradually all this time been acquiring a habit of 
drinking, and is discovered in a state of beastly intoxication. 

The next day, when he had recovered from his debauch, the 
two chums chance to stroll into the Cathedral at Cork, and there 
discover that the services of the Church are as unintelligible 
to them, Catholic students though they be, “as if chanted in 
Arabic to some Oriental monotone.” This serves to strike the 
note, which is clearly intended to convey the moral of the 
whole, and it is only because of this that we have endeavoured 
to sketch the essential features of the tale. “If in these 
so-called Catholic Colleges,” Charles Travers is made to say, 
“they taught us a little more of Christianity and a little less 
of paganism, a little more of Christian mysteries and a little 
less of the worship of Iris and Osiris, a little more of God’s 
Mother and a little less of Minerva and Aphrodite, perhaps 
you and I would be better equipped for the battle of life, in 
which we have just sustained our first fall. It is not right to 
be vindictive, but I cannot help a feeling of contemptuous anger 
against the men to whom, principally because of their ae. 
professions, our education is committed.” 
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Such is the conclusion to which so much ingenuity is 
laboriously directed. In order to attain a coign of vantage 
whence to cast this stone at Catholic institutions, the author has 
found it necessary to create the grotesque caricature we have 
seen, and to set before his readers an establishment the like 
of which, assuredly, never existed, in order to move them to 
indignation against the objects of his own displeasure. If 
there ever were such a College as that which he describes, it 
would certainly deserve all that he says, and a great deal more, 
in the way of condemnation. That existing Catholic Colleges, 
and it is evidently at such that the blow is aimed, teach their 
scholars to grow up as young pagans, is a charge for the making 
of which there can be no excuse. 

But neither the probable nor even the possible, is, in this 
case, of much consideration. The picture drawn of the wonder- 
ful classical course which deals exhaustively with Iris and Osiris, 
is just as untrue to nature, as the godlessness of the establish- 
ment. The youth who had got only as far as Arnold’s Latin 
Prose Composition, and translating Virgil with the aid of 
abundant notes, has as his first exercise, to turn into Latin 
a leading article from the Freeman's Journal of the day, and 
manages to do it very tolerably. His paragon of a professor, 
however, at once knows where to find in Cicero a passage con- 
taining the same idea, “but, Heaven help me, how differently put!” 
What follows is on a par with this marvellous commencement. 

In consonance with his theme, the author throws over his 
pages a colour of classicism, not common in fiction, many of 
the chapters being introduced by a bit of Greek verse. This 
is a dangerous thing to attempt, unless extreme care be taken 
to ensure absolute correctness of typography, which is far from 
being the case in the present instance. The twenty-fifth 
chapter, for example, is headed by two hexameter lines from a 
well-known oracle, quoted by Herodotus, but in the first line 
there are two bad misprints. It may also be remarked, that 
the Ides of March do not fall on the 17th. We also notice that 
though the style is, as a rule, remarkably good, in some parts 
strikingly so, there are occasional lapses which are indefensible. 
It is surely not English to talk of a boy as having been 
“orphaned” in his infancy: and such a phrase as “two figures 
not quite too far away to be unrecognizable,” defies interpreta- 
tion. To Mr. Henry James is also assigned a well known 
phrase of G. P. R. James, a novelist of a very different stamp. 
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- These, however, are matters comparatively trivial, and would 
scarcely deserve notice, but for the extraordinary attitude 
assumed by the writer towards the instructors of Catholic youth. 


6.—A PHYSICIAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL! 


We should almost be afraid to say how many years must 
have elapsed since Dr. Munk first undertook the office of 
historiographer to the Royal College of Physicians. The 
external features of the first issue of the Roll of the Royal 
College of Physicians—in those days we could get no further than 
the outside—are amongst our earliest recollections in the way of 
books, though since then a three-volume edition has appeared 
which entirely eclipses its modest predecessor. Anyhow, it was 
the ‘fitting complement of Dr. Munk’s earliest work that he 
should have been invited by the College to prepare a memoir of 
one of its most distinguished Presidents, Sir Henry Halford, 
almost the last representative of a type of courtly physicians 
which in these days of specialists has completely disappeared. 
Without aiming at an elaborate biography, for which indeed no 
sufficient materials are now available, the author has produced 
a very pleasant and chatty volume, embellished, or at least 
diversified, with a good many specimens of the great physician’s 
private correspondence. Even if they served no other purpose, 
these letters are interesting in throwing light upon the manners 
and customs of high society at an epoch which is now beginning 
to seem a very long way off from our own. 

In its external features, Sir Henry Halford’s life presents a 
smooth and not very exciting record of professional success. 
Dr. Henry Vaughan, who only took the name of Halford on 
succeeding to the property left him by the first baronet of 
that name, had made his medical studies at Oxford, in accord- 
ance with a rule which then required that members of the 
College of Physicians should be graduates of one of the older 
Universities. On coming to London, he rapidly acquired a 
lucrative practice amongst personages of the highest distinction. 
The entries in his fee-book, still preserved, for the years 1792 to 
1809, are printed by his biographer, and it is interesting to 
notice that they advance more or less regularly from £220 in 


‘ 1 The Life of Sir Henry Halford, Bart., President of the Royal College of 
: Physicians. By William Munk, M.D., F.S.A. London: Longmans, 1895. 
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1792, to £2,153 in 1800, to 47,729 in 1805, and to £9,850 
in 1809, after which his professional income is known for many 
years together to have exceeded £10,000. On this subject 
Dr. Munk gives some information which will be of interest to 
the general public. 


The elder Dr. Warren, who died in 1797, one of the most popular 
of men and the favourite physician of his time, realized for some years 
49,000 a year, and bequeathed to his family £150,000. Dr. Matthew 
Baillie’s income for many years ranged from £9,000 to £10,000, and 
Sir Henry Halford’s professional income from the time when he was 
called into attendance on the Prince Regent to the death of William IV., 
when his immediate attendance on the Court terminated, is known to 
have generally exceded 10,000 guineas, and on one or two occasions 
as above stated, it amounted to £12,000 a year. This is probably a 
larger professional income than at that time had ever been made for 
a long series of years—it was more than a quarter of a century—by any 
English physician. Dr. Chambers, who succeeded to the position in 
public estimation and professional employment that had been so long 
occupied by Sir Henry Halford, had a professional income ranging for 
some years between £7,000 and £9,000 a year, but he never exceeded, 
it is believed, the larger amount. 


Dr. Vaughan became Sir Henry Halford, Bart., in 1809. 
He was called in to attend the Prince Regent, and also the 
Princess Amelia, in the same year, and from that time until 
the death of William IV. he was constantly in attendance upon 
the Court. In 1820 he became President of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and continued during the rest of his life (he died 
in 1844) to take a warm interest in its affairs, and in the con- 
troversies which agitated it. When we add, as we learn from 
the pages before us, that Sir Henry Halford was eminently 
moderate and sensible in his views of medical science, ready 
to give a cordial welcome to all real progress, as, for instance, 
to Jenner’s great discovery, a thorough believer in the ves 
medicatrix natur@, a pleasant host and an urbane companion, 
carrying his courtly manners in the presence of the great almost 
to the verge of obsequiousness, a man of considerable piety 
who read every day a chapter of the Greek Testament, and a 
good classical scholar to boot, we shall have mentioned, we think 
all that was most distinctive of this eminent physician. We 
must not part company with Dr. Munk’s pleasant volume 
without a word of commendation for its excellent typography 
and the two admirable portraits which it contains. 
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7.—MORE IRISH SKETCHES.! 


Mrs. H. A. Hinkson’s latest collection of sketches does not 
on the whole compare favourably with the little volume issued 
recently by the Catholic Truth Society, which had a so 
deservedly good reception. In that case, although too slight 
in texture to rank ‘as short stories, her sketches were marked 
by pathos and charm and by the author’s own individuality, 
and won for themselves and for her a distinct place in her 
readers’ regard. In the present instance the sketches are, if 
anything, slighter and of inferior workmanship: there is scarcely 
any attempt at pathos, nor, where such attempt is made, can 
it be said to succeed ; and, although one does not entirely lose 
sight of Mrs. Hinkson’s personality, it is much less pronounced 
than in Zhe Land of Mist and Mountain. There are gathered 
within the covers of this volume some thirteen sketches and a 
couple of essays, mostly reprinted from the pages of various 
weekly reviews. They deal with Irish peasant life in County 
Mayo, and especially in Achill; they range from ghost-stories 
to incidents of fisher-life: some few are striking, some few 
trivial, none are wholly dull. But, throughout their telling, 
there is manifest a conscious effort on the part of the writer 
to suppress the Catholicity of their characters as much as may 
be, in order not to offend the readers—or is it the editors ?— 
of the papers in which most of them have appeared. Mrs. 
Hinkson fails too, in point of art, where she allows her political 
prejudices to obscure her talent, as in “The Man who was 
hanged” and “A Prodigal Son.” And what are we to think 
of this unintelligent feminine gibe at the army on pp. 189, 190? 
“Mick went about as vain as any young recruit when he has 
taken the Queen’s shilling and donned the scarlet, and has not 
yet realized that he has been a fine fat goose for the fox- 
serjeant’s plucking.” One might find several grounds of quarrel 
in this single sentence, were one inclined to be hypercritical ; 
but, surely, the day has gone past some distance when recruiting 
serjeants were regarded as foxes and recruits as geese, nor do 
we think that much in the shape of a substantial meal is to be 
made from the average Irish peasant who ’lists. As a matter 
of fact, no better fortune could be possible for many a thousand 


1 An Isle in the Water. By Katharine Tynan (Mrs. H. A. Hinkson), London: 
A. and C, Black. 
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young men of Connaught than to enter the British service: 
while the success of the British army in many a distant field 
has been due to its Irish soldiers, than whom there are none 
better. Mrs. Hinkson records a singular ghost-story in “The 
First Wife.” There is much quiet humour in “A Rich Woman.” 
“The Story of Father Anthony O’Toole” is striking and 
excellent, although it would be difficult from any point of view to 
justify his slaughter of the yeomanry, as Mrs. Hinkson would 
apparently do. There is power and truth in “The Death 
Spancel,” and an indescribable charm about the slight little 
sketch called “Katie.” Of the essays which conclude the 
volume, “The Fields of my Childhood” is quite delightful. 
Fnough has been written to show that in Ax Jsle in the Water 
there is much good; but Zhe Land of Mist and Mountain was 
much better. 


Literary Record. 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


CATHOLIC mothers who like their daughters to read French, 
but who have a not ill-founded distrust of French novels as 
a class, are often glad to know of a bright and interesting story 
which can be put without fear into the hands of the young. We 
can cordially recommend for this purpose L’Ermite de Clamart, 
by M. L. Nemours-Godré, an illustrated novel recently published 
by Mame. M. Nemours-Godré is almost as much at home in 
English as in French social life, but as this history of an episode 
of the Franco-Prussian War, founded as he tells us upon fact, 
would suffice to prove, his interest in foreign countries has not 
in any way diminished his patriotism. It is a rather sad story 
which he has to narrate, but the art of the writer, revealing the 
issue from the beginning and casting the whole into the form 
of a narrative told in retrospect, has softened a good deal 
the harrowing details. The dialogue and the conception of 
the three or four characters in whom the interest centres is 
excellent. There is a very vivid sketch of the Prussian 
investment of Paris, and a clever little Preface in which the 
writer comments severely upon the prostitution of the novelist’s 


1 L’Ermite de Clamart. Par L. Nemours-Godré. 12 Illustrations. Tours: 
Mame, 1896. 
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art by that much worshipped but now fast waning literary 
star, M. “Gula.” If we may venture on a criticism, it would be 
that all the narrator’s good intentions and the real sympathy 
which he ultimately shows towards the “Hermit” seem hardly to 
justify in English eyes his intrusion upon the latter’s grief. Ifa 
man stricken down by a great sorrow chooses to shut himself up 
from the society of his fellow-men, we can feel little sympathy 
with the impertinent Paul Pry, who out of mere curiosity lays 
traps to surprise his secret. But perhaps it is our national 
reserve which makes us feel in this matter differently to what a 
Frenchman would do. 

The Rev. O. J. Reichel has republished in separate form 
two interesting essays which he has at different times read 
before the Exeter Diocesan and Archeological Society. One 
is on “Solemn Mass at Rome in the Ninth Century,” the other 
on “English Liturgical Vestments in the Thirteenth Century.”? 
Both papers, of course, are written from the High Anglican 
standpoint, and both contain many statements to which we 
should by no means be willing to subscribe. We should be 
curious, for instance, to know upon what evidence Mr. Reichel 
depends for his assertion on p. 36 that the introduction of the 
Roman rite in lieu of the old Gallican uses, by Charlemagne, 
“was singularly unpopular with both clergy and people.” We 
wonder if he has read Dom Baumer’s masterly essay on the 
Gelasianum in the Hstorisches Jahrbuch of the Gorres Gesell- 
schaft for 1892. On the other hand it is interesting to learn from 
him (p. 54), that Duchesne (Fastes Episcopaux) “has conclusively 
shown that Christianity was introduced into France from Rome 
about the middle of the third century, and from France spread 
to this country.” It surprises us a little that a specialist writing 
upon ecclesiastical vestments should apparently be unacquainted 
with Rohault de Fleury’s great work, La Messe. 

The Centenary History of Maynooth, reviewed in our 
August number, has been followed by an Album wherein are 
collected the more important and characteristic of the plates 
prepared for it, historical, topographical, and personal. We 
have besides an Ode by Mr. Aubrey de Vere, the programme 
of the centenary celebrations, a list of the principal visitors and 
letters of congratulation, and the Centenary Ode. Altogether, 
it forms an admirable souvenir, and the price—two shillings— 
is moderate indeed. 

2 London: John Hodges, 1895. 
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IlL—MAGAZINES. 


The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (November 2, 1898.) Bee 
The Pope’s Appeal to the Common Sense of Italy. The 
Turin Catholic Congress. The Vatican. Ricordo Materno 
(a Tale). Reviews. Bibliography. Chronicle. 


(November 16, 1895.) 
The Pope’s Appeal to the Common Sense of Italy, II. The 
Masonic Theory of Morals. The Pelasgic Hittites. 
Ricordo Materno. Reviews. Archeology. Bibliography. 
Chronicle. Obituary. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. Fourth 
Quarter, 1895. 

The Church and Slavery in the later Middle Ages. A. Xrdss, S./. 
The Authority of Roman Congregations in Doctrinal 
Decrees. 7. Granderath, S.J. The Doctrines of the 
Agnoetz and their Condemnation. /r. Schmid. Reviews 
and Notes. 


The ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (November 15, 1895.) 

Pasteur and his work. Father Martin, SJ. The Origin of 
the Latin Bible. III. Father Méchineau, S.J. The Cen- 
tenary of the “Institut.” Father Cornut, SJ. The 
Mitigation of Punishments. II. Father Burnichon, S./. 
Augustin Thierry (conclusion), Father Chérot, S./. 
Bulletin of Physical Science, Father de Joannis, S./. 
Miscellanies and Literary Notices. Chronicle. 


LA REVUE GENERALE. (November.) 

The Loz Scolaire and the Duties of Catholics. C Woeste. 
Washington in 1895. Count C. de Buisseret. In the Vaud 
country. Ch. Buet. Spiritualism. Prosper Saey. Clement’s 
Wedding. Mary Floran. The English County Council. 
P. Poullet. The Younger Generation: André Rivoire. 
Ph, Malpy. Recent works on the French Revolution. 
Ch. de Ricaultd@ Héricault, The Steamboat. 7. Ponthiere. 
The Literature of the last Three Months. £. Gzlbert. 

Reviews, &c. 
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LA QUINZAINE. (November 15th.) 
The Causes of the Downfall of 1870. Abbé Frémont. Lamar- 
tine’s dearest Friend. E. Auduc. Boileau’s Victims— 
Cotin, II. £. Buzsson. The Conquest, V. R. Saint 
Maurice. Martial Delpit and Augustin Thierry—-Un- 
published Documents. P. B. de Valades. The Earliest 
Missionaries to Madagascar. A. Lecoy de la Marche. 


The New Gironde. Ch. Saurat. The Centenary of & 
Lithography. P. Gse//. The Theatres, Chronicle, &c. for 
chai 
REVUE BENEDICTINE (November.) 
Some Writers of the Abbey of St. Laurence at Liége. Dom 
Ursmer Berliére. English Benedictine Martyrs of the Rai 
Sixteenth Century. C.A. Recent Benedictine History. 
Ursmer Berliére. Obituary, Reviews, &c. 
PRECIS HISTORIQUES. 7 
The Bengal Mission. Darjeeling—Letters from the Missionaries. of 
The Kwango Mission, ditto. Letters from the Sisters of Bal 
the 
Notre Dame. Obituary. Reviews. k 
Pri 
DER KATHOLIK (November.) 
The Practice of Popes nominating their Successors. Dr. Karl 
Holder. Father de Ravignan. H. Krose, S.J. Falsehood 
and Suppression in the matter of Life Insurance. Dr. P/. 
Huppert. German Missionary Enterprise. Dr. A. Belles- 
heim. The recent Beatification of English Martyrs. Au’ 
Dr. A. Belleshetm. Adam Walasser, a Writer of the 
Sixteenth Century. R. Paulus. Reviews, including an 
appreciative notice of Father Hunter’s Outlines of 
Dogmatic Theology. A 
L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (November.) 
The Earliest French Bishoprics and the Lists of their Bishops 
(conclusion). C. F. Bellet. The Pope’s Letter to the oy 
People of England. &. P. Ragey. Lacordaire. Adbdé Cat! 


Delfour. Employment Agencies. F. Lucien Brun. 
Recent History. /. Vernet. Reviews, &c. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS AND BOOKS SUITABLE 
FOR CHR PRESENTS. 


1895 Sections 22 ‘Row, E.C,, and 
48 Soutb 3 and Leamington 
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GHRISTMAS CARDS—Sacred Subjects. 


The Art AND Book Company have on sale a large’ selection of Religious 
Christmas Cards. These have been specially chosen for their artistic merit, and 
for the use of those who desire to have pictures in keeping with the sacred 
character of the Festival. 

Selections sent on approval subject to return in course of post. 


The best Christmas Picture of the Year. 


Raffaelle’s Madonna di San Sisto. A beautiful reproduction of this famous 
picture, in relief, in imitation ivory, cabinet size, to stand. Complete in box, 1s. 


“MADONNA” SERIES OF CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 


The Art AND Book Company have published for the present season a series 
of five Maponnas by old Masters, including RaAFrFrAELLE, GiuLIO ROMANO, 
Baroccl, ANDREA DEL SARTO and PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA (Zhe Adoration of 


the Magi). 
Each | picture is neatly printed on fine paper with fly-leaf for the sender’s autograph, 
Price 1d. each; or, for the Sertes, in neat wrapper, 6d. post free. 


SELECTED PACKET 


OF SACRED CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Containing twenty-five, all different, 1s. post free. 
Autograph Christmas Cards. (Last Year’s designs.) A few Shilling Boxes, 
with Envelopes complete, for 6d. 


Just Published. Post 16mo, rd. 
A Christmas Vision. By M. M. A Booklet neatly printed on 
duplex paper, with frontispiece. 
ALMANACKS FOR 1896. 


Catholic Prayer Book Almanack. 12. 
A convenient Marker for the Prayer Book, giving a larger amount of useful information for 
Catholics than any other penny almanack, and not encumbered by useless advertisements. 


CONTENTS. 
Explanations . 2 List of Popes .. -. 24, 25 
shewing the Feast of each aay, The Pope and Cardinals 26 
its quality and colour, wi e date, we Persecutions of the Church 26 
of each Saint ted, V i 
Vespete, Psalms, an muns and S ComERETAM Prayers ordered to be used on n May 4, J uly 5, 
ons, &€c. .. 20-22 Rosary Sunday, and October 1-31 . 30-33 
Sun and Moon in 1896 i 23 Prayer for Reunion eo aw @ 


Church Door Calendar. F'cap folio, Is. net. 
In large type, for hanging up at the Church Door, in the Sacristy, etc. 


Catholic Almanack and Guide to the Services of the Church. td. 
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Some Books suitable for Christmas Presents. 
Second Edition. In 2 vols., cr. 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


The Watches of the Passion--With Before and 


After. By the Rev. P. Gatiwey, S.J. With illustrations and plans, 


‘* There is no class of the faithful to whom it will not be welcome. For the Priest it offers a rich 
storehouse of material in a form serviceable for the pulpit. By Religious it will be appreciated 
as the work of one who has studied with rare devotedness and insight the sublimest lessons of the 
Crucified. And pious souls of every class will come by its means to understand better the 
mysteries of our Redemption, and will feel their hearts kindled with a more ardent love of Him 
who suffered for us all.”—JA/onth. 

‘* We sincerely pity the Christian man or woman who cannot find inspiration in the simple 


piety of Father Gallwey’s pages. . . . Here the gold is out of all proportion to the dross.” — 
Literary World. 
‘ Profusely illustrated. A handsome gift or prize. 


Loreto the New Nazareth and its Centenary 
Jubilee. By W. Garratt, M.A. 


This important work is published in commemoration of the Sixth Centenary of the Trans- 
lation of the Holy House. _ It contains a full résumé of the evidence identifying the Holy House at 
Loreto with the House of the Holy Family at Nazareth, and is embellished with about fifty 
engravings representing the House and its surroundings at various periods of its history. 

The work is also published in Italian, French, German, Polish and Spanish. 

The English edition is issued in three sizes :— 

Liprary EDITION, imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, 53.; wrapper, 3s. 6d. 
PoPpuLAR EDITION, foolscap 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; wrapper, 1s. 6d. 
PocKET EDITION, super-royal 32mo, cloth gilt, 23.; wrapper, 1s. 


Just out. Crown Svo, 1d.; cloth, with frontispiece, 6d. 


The Story of S. Winefride, Virgin and Martyr. 


Some Side-Lights on the Oxford Movement. 


By Minima Parspartis. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


“In this chatty volume of 470 pages, the long-familiar names of Newman and Manning, Pusey, 
Wilberforce, Ward, Wordsworth, Sir James Stephen, Aubrey de Vere, Charles Kingsley, Allies, 
Dalgairns, Dean Church, Palmer, and many others figure largely, particularly that of Aubrey de 
Vere. While written in an easy epistolary style, apparently without effort or strain, it has the 
readableness of a narrative along with the value of serious, authentic history. It is, of course, 
controversial, and in the lengthy letters which passed between the writer and Mr. de Vere the points 
at issue between Catholics and Protestants are descanted upon argumentatively. It is very interest- 
ing to gather from these pages what a deep impress the religious thought of the men of light and 
leading who were, consciously or unconsciously, doing an apostolic work in those days, made upon 
society, giving to it an intellectual and moral elevation of aim.” —Catholic Times. 


“ An interesting record . . . So long as those personal needs in Minima and her friends (we wish 
we had been told more of Milly) are visible, the record is widely interesting. . . The sentence 
we like best. . . is a delicious picture, and this and other touches almost as good are left in all 
simplicity to speak for themselves. . . . Mr. Barker, who went with the family to Rome, as 
tutor to Minima’s brothers, is absolute Jane Austen, and comes to us with all the humour and 
charm of a character who has not gone through the conscious imagination of a novelist.” —Saturday 


Review. 


Portraits of English Martyrs of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. An Album containing over sixty 


Photographs. Cloth, 55. net. 
The publication of these pictures by photography was originally due to the zeal of the late Father 
John Morris. The proceeds of the sale of these Albums will be devoted to defraying the expenses 


of the Beatification of the English Martyrs. 
“ The present Album presents a selection of these vee in a cheaper form ., «. and the book 


is unmiftakably interesting and out of the common.” —Aont 
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LONDON AND LEAMINGTON. 


Crown Svo, 55. 6d. net ; post free, 6s. 


A Memoir of Father Dignam, S.J. with Extracts from 
his Letters. Preface by Father Pursrick, S.J. : 
and 
ns, 16mo, wrapper, 1s. O6d.; also neatly bound in crimson cloth, 2s. 
menos History of S. Philomena. Edited by the Rev. C. H. Bownen, 
of the Oratory. 
: of Him “ The book is full of interest, and contains some beautiful instances of miraculous protection.” 
—Catholic Times. 
e simple 
dross.” — 


New cheap edition. Illustrated, 12mo, 25s. net. 


The Sacramentals of the Holy Catholic Church. 


By the Rev. A. A. Lamsinc, LL.D. 
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WORKS BY LADY HERBERT. 
Crown Svo, uniformly bound in blue cloth. 


General de Sonis. From the French of Mgr. BAUNARD. Portrait, 5s- 
Life of St. Cajetan. With Preface by Cardinal VaucHan. Portrait, 


crown Svo, 38. 6d. 


The Venerable Vincent Pallotti. with Preface by Cardinal 


VauGHAN. Fortrait, crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


The Problem Solved. Edited by Lady Herpert. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


‘‘For talent and interest it is far beyond a good many famous books.”—J/rish Monthly.” 


Meditations on the Mysteries of the Faith. 


nent. 


, Pusey, 

agg By the Venerable LOUIS DE PONTE, S.J. Cloth, 4s.; sewed, 35., each vol. 

gy a I, On Sin and on the Last End of Man. With an Introduction on Mental Prayer. 
f course, II. The Incarnation and Hidden Life of Our Lord. With Borgo’s Meditations on 
he points the Sacred Heart. 


interest- 
light and 
ide upon 


III. The Public Life, Teaching and Miracles of Our Lord. 
IV. The Passion of Our Lord. 


V. The Resurrection and Glorified Life of Our Lord, the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
and the Lives of the B. Virgin and the Saints. 


VI. The Divinity, Trinity and Attributes of God. 


we wish 
sentence 


é; t in all Father de Ponte’s great. work is not only a standard book for Meditation and spiritual reading, 
hay 4 but is also valuable as a learned and exhaustive treatise on the Life of our Lord and the other 
a es Mysteries of the Faith. Used in all Religious houses, it also serves as a store-house from which 

a may be drawn abundant sermon matter for every season and festival. 
enth Just published, illustrated, in neat wrapper, gilt top, 6d. 

sixt 

y S. Veronica ; OF, Three Days in Jerusalem. By M. M. 

Father 
.xpenses In the Press, Fcap 800, portrait, 25. 


Father Furniss and his Work for Children. 


By the Rev. T. Livius, C.SS.R. 
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4 ART AND BOOK COMPANY, 


The Marygold. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC MAGAZINE. 
3 vols, beautifully bound in cloth, reduced to 2s. 6d. net per vol. 


The bound volumes of the MARYGOLD form a most attractive Christmas Present. Each volume 
is handsomely bound, and is full from cover to cover of bright and amusing Tales and Legends, 
descriptions of Travels, useful and interesting information, and well-drawn illustrations, 

No Catholic Library is complete without the MARYGOLD, 


The ART AND BOOK COMPANY’S Editions of the Missal. With the 
newest Masses. 


New Pocket EpITION oF THE MISSAL. 


The Little Missal (Abridged). Containing the Mass in whole or 


part for every Feast in the Year. ‘Translated from the A/issale Romanum. 
Royal 32m0, cloth, 1s. ; roan, red edges, 2s. ; paste grain, gilt edges, purple 
calf, red edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 55. 
This edition of the Missa. contains in a small compass the complete Mass for the Sundays 
of the Year, the Common of Saints, and the proper Mass for every Feast of Double rank. 
No other Pocket edition can compare with it for completeness and cheapness. 


The English Missal, containing the Mass for Every Day in the 


Year. Printed in good readable type, with twelve plates after Pugin: 
illustrating the principal Feasts of the Year. 180, cloth, red edges, 4s. 6d.; 
roan, red edges, 6s.; purple calf, red edges, 8s.; calf or morocco, gilt edges, 105. 


The ART AND BOOK COMPANY’S Edition of 
The Holy Bible (Douay Version with CHALLONER’s Notes) is the 


Best-printed and Cheapest Edition of its size. Frontispiece, clear print, crown 
cloth, 35. 6d. ; roan, red edges, 5s. ; French morocco, 7s. ; calf, wos. 


EDITED BY THE Rev. W. H. EYRE, S.J. 


Salvation of the Dying and Manual of the Archconfra- 


ternity of the Agonising Heart of Jesus and the Compassionate 
Heart of Mary. From the Salut des Moribonds of Father F. Boué, S.J. 


Edited by the Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J. 24mo. Jn strong “Art Linen” 
binding, red edges, 1s. 6d. ; cheap edition, cloth flush, 1s. 


St. Edmund, King and Martyr. By the Rev. J. B. 


Mackintay. With illustrations, plans, etc. Large 8vo. 
Ge The Life of this great English Saint is now offered at 5s. net. 


‘* The interest is indeed considerable, and of more than one kind. St. Edmund the Martyr is the 
Cuthbert of East Anglia, His life is nearly connected with English history, with religion, with 
Monastic developement, and with popular devotion,” —Dudblin Review. 


Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. ; neatly bound in half vellum (white and yellow), 45. 


The Pope and the People. Select Letters and Addresses 
on Social Questions, by His Hotness LEO XIII. Edited by W. H. Eyre, 
S.J. 


‘It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this collection of Papal utterances. . . 
In nothing has the Holy Father shown his insight and his breadth of view so strikingly as in the 
state of human society in the present day, its perils and their remedies. His principal utterances 
on these subjects are collected in this book by Father Eyre, S.J... . placed ina carefull 
considered relation of their subjects, culminating in the Encyclical on the Reunion of Christendom.” 
—St. Anselm's Literary Report. 
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ZONDON AND LEAMINGTON. 


ELEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By Father HUMPHREY, S.J. Crown 8vo, 55. 


The present volume contains not only the marrow of the Author’s larger work [Suarez on 
the Keligious State, 3 vols. 30s.], but copious notes from Ballerini, Zitelli and other authorities on 
the subject, along with decrees of the Roman Congregations, and especially with regard to modern 
Institutes of Religious Women. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The One Mediator; or, Sacrifice and Sacraments. 


New and enlarged edition, 5s. 

** Solid and scholarly expositions of Catholic dogma, such as Father HUMPHREY has provided 
in the two volumes before us [THE ONE MEDIA ror and THE SACRED SCRIPTURES], supply an urgent {| 
need, both on the part of the educated Catholic laity and of earnest enquirers who are as yet out- 
side the visible fold.”— Zadlet. 

** Priests will find a mine of sermon and instruction matter in this valuable work, which we 
hesitate not to say has few equals in the English wry, mm in its own department.”—Catholic Times. 

‘* We have, compressed into 356 pages, a great deal of doctrine concerning the Incarnate Word 
set forth in clear and simple and—at times—in eloquent language. . . Full of sound theological in- 
struction.”—Dublin Review. 


The Sacred Scriptures; or, The Written Word 
of God. Crown 8Svo, 55. 


‘*A clear, vigorous, and most accurate writer on theological questions of living interest. . . 
Written in his usual lucid and readable style.” —/rish Monthly. 

‘*A thoroughly serviceable work. We liartily recommend it to all Catholic readers who are 
anxious to learn what theologians have to say on the subject of Holy Scripture.” —Dudlin Review. 


The Vicar of Ch rist. 12mo. 2s.6a. Cheap edition, boards, 1s. 


The Bible and Belief. A LETTER TO A FRIEND. Cloth, 1s ; 


sewed, 6d. 
Fr, Humphrey’s BisLE AND BELIEF “has a value quite out of proportion to its size. . . is quite 
a model in its way. . . A remarkable and fascinating letter.”—Ziterary World, 


Christian Marriage. Cit, 1s. ; sewed, 6d. 


‘« A plain and straightforward statement of the Church’s teaching with respect to Marriage and the 
Christian Family, in so highly concentrated a form that almost every sentence is a conclusion of 


Catholic theology or philosophy.” — A/onth. 
As full’ of theological teaching, clearly and tersely put, as his other writings.” — Zud/et, 
‘* A very useful compendium on a vital topic.” —Dudlin Review. 


Dishonest Controversy. An Exposure or “Rome's 


to ANGLICAN ORDERS.” 34. For distribution, 2s. per dozen. 


‘‘ Father HUMPHREY, with characteristic vigour and pungency, administers a well deserved 
castigation to a certain Rev. Montague Butler, who had impudently quoted him in defence of 
Anglican Orders and the ‘Continuity’ theory.”—A/onth. 


Catholic Subscription Library, 


48, SOUTH ST., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOOKS. 


Special arrangements at a lower rate will be made with Priests, Convents, or Charitable 
Institutions, on condition that they do not require the most resent publications. 


CATALOGUES.—English, 6d.; Foreign, 6d. English Catalogue of New Books and New Editions, 3d. 
French Catalogue of New Books and New Editions, 3d. 


Address: THE Honorary Liprarian, or Art anv book Company, as abour 
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Works of Fiction and Tales 


THE ATHERSTONE NOVELS. BY E. H. DERING. 


Freville Chase. Second edition. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. ; cheap edition, 5s. 

‘*[Mr. Dering’s] Novels, while lively and clever, are full of sound thought on 
the most serious subjects, while by no means deserving to be branded as religious 
or controversial. We strongly advise those who cater for the novel-reading 
population to add these to their store.”—Jrish Monthly. 

The Lady of Raven’s Combe. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. ; cheap edition, 5s. 
Sherborne ; or, the House at the Four Ways. 5s. 


‘*A beautiful and practical story of the present century.” —Catholic News. 
“*We recommend those of of our readers who have not made the uaintance 
< See to buy the book and lend it to their inquiring Anglican friends, ”— 
-Lablet, 


The Ban of Maplethorpe. A posthumous Novel by E. H. DERrING, uniform 
with The Atherstone Novels, together with a Memoir of the Author. 
Phototype plates, 2 vols, 7s. 6d. ; in one vol., 5s. 


‘* This charming story.” —Catholic News. 
‘*The author is particular happy in some of his characters. Squire Blastmore, 
.an old bluff, swearing huntsman, won our heart at once.” —S. Magazine. 
The Ban of Maplethorpe. In one volume. 5s. 
The Problem Solved. Edited by LApy HERBERT. 3s. 6d. 
The Heir of Liscarragh. By Victor O’D. Power. 3s. 6d. ; in boards, 2s, 
By Frances Nose. 
Gertrude Mannering. A Tale of Sacrifice. Fourth edition, 3s. 
Madeline’s Destiny. 1s. 6d. 
My Great Aunt’s Story. A Tale of the French Revolution. 2s. 
THE LATARE” SERIES 
Or Catuoxic Booxs sviTaBLE FOR GIFTS AND PrizEs. 
Handsomely bound blocked in gold and colours. F’cap 8vo, 2s. 6d. each vol. 
Redminton School. By C. M. Homr. 
Bernadette. By Henri Lasserre, author of “ Our Lady of Lourdes.” 
: Translated by Mrs. RayMonp BARKER. Frontispiece. 


“ This little work gives the complete history of the Apparitions at Lourdes, together with 
the subsequent Life of Bernadette 


Avice Arden. By Mrs. Parsons. 

The Black Lady, and Other Tales. From the German of Canon Scumip. 
Earlscliffe. By Lady E. Dove.as. 

The Story of Fordington Hall. By Mrs. Parsons. 

Godfrey the Little Hermit, and Other Tales. By Canon Scumip. 

The Greys of Cotham. By Atsron MarsHA.t. 

Letare; or, The Bellringer of Louville. 

The Lamp of the Sanctuary, by Cardinal Wiseman. The Cathedral 


Chorister, by Cuarrerton; and Grandfather and Grandson, 
by Father Sritumay, 8.J. Fully illustrated. 


Other Tales at 2s. 6d. 


The Little Martyr of Prague. By Father Sprtuman, S.J., Author of 
‘Grandfather and Grandson.”’ Illustrated. Cloth neat. 


Tales from the Spanish. By Father Luis CoLoma, S.J. Translated by 
E. M. Brooxers. Fully illustrated. Cloth neat. 


Mary Herbert; or, The Fallible World. By Joun Donerry. 
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Vision of Old Andrew the Weaver, by Dr. TANpy. And The Sullivans. 


ART AND BOOK COMPANYS CATHOLIC TALES. 


Tales at 2s. 
Irish Diamonds. A Tale of real Irish Life. By Eminy Bow.es. 
Middleford Hall. A Tale for Children. By the Author of “ Ellerton Priory.” 
The Sister of Charity. . By Anna H. Dorsry. 2 vols. 2s.; in one vol. 1s. 6d. 
Footsteps through Life. By Mrs. E. C. Acnrw, author of ‘‘ Geraldine.” Net. 
The Heir of Liscarragh. By Victor O’D. Power. Boards. 


Tales at 1s. 6d. 
The Land of Martyrs, and Other Tales. By Raou. pe Navery. Cloth neat. 
Farm Boys of Rockstone. By Henry Pyr. 


Grandfather and Grandson. A Tale of the Persecution endured by the 
English Catholics under Queen Elizabeth. Translated from the German 
of Father Jos. Spituman, 8.J., by M.C.E, Illustrated. Cloth, gilt edges. 


“The details of this touching story of boyish heroism are taken from authentic records, 
The book would be an admirable Christmas gift to any boy or girl, or as a school prize.”— Tablet. 


A Good Hint for Hard Times, and other Stories. By FRANCIS WINTERTON. 
The Green Island. A Tale for Boys. By F. P. Krrpy. 

Maud Hamilton ; or, Self-will and its Consequences. By M. A. PENNELL. 
Sarah Welwyn, the Washerwoman’s Daughter. 

Theobald ; or, The Triumph of Charity. A Corsican Story. 

Ulic O'Donnell. An Irish Peasant’s Progress. By D. HOLLAND. 


Leamington Tales, f’cap 8vo., cloth neat, at 1s. 
Black Lady. By CANoN ScHMID. And, Memoirs of a Guardian Angel. 


Child Life and its Lessons. Poetry, original and selected, by the 
ARCHBISHOP OF GLASGOW. 


Easter Eggs. By Canon Scumip. Christmas Eve, and Our Crib. 
Ebony Box; and Harry Morton’s Trial. By Lady C. THynne. 
Ellerton Priory. By the Author of ‘Clare Maitland.” 

Elsie McDermott, the little Watercress Girl By M. A. PENNELL. 
The Little Flower Basket. By CANON SCHMID. 

Forest Pony, The Gipsy Boy, and other Tales. By Lady E. Douctas. 


The Gift ; containing The Daughter of St. Vincent de Paul, The Englishman 
in Ialy, and a Doctor’s Story of the Reign of Terror. 


Godfrey, The Little Hermit. By Canon Scumnip. 
Hilda’s Victory and Una’s Repentance. By M. F. S. 
Isabelle De Verneuil ; or, The Convent of St. Mary. By Mrs. C. SNELL. 


Lamp of the Sanctuary. By CARDINAL WISEMAN ; together with Blessed 
Catharina, a Convert from Judaism in the 13th Century. By SISTER 
ARY FIDELIs. 


Lassie and her Guardian Angel. By the Authoress of ‘‘ May Templeton.” 
Lost in the Forest. A Temperance Tale. 

Little Musicians who became Great Masters. By Mrs. TOWNSEND. 
——Second Series, together with Flowers of Childhood. 

Marie, the Fisherman’s Daughter. 

The Queen’s Confession ; or, the Martyrdom of St. Nepomucene. 

The Search for Happiness. And other Tales. 


Silence in Life, and Forgiveness in Death, by FERNAN CABALLERO. 
And other Tales by Rev. J. J. KELLY. O.S.F. 
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ART AND BOOK COMPANY'S CATHOLIC TALES. 


Leamington Tales, Second Series, 18mo., cloth neat, at 1s. 


Agnes Horne and her Three Places ; and other Tales. 
Alick and Janey ; and, The Statue of St. George. 
- Angel of Consolation ; and, Treatise on the Cross. 
St. Bernard, Life of ; and, George Stephenson, the Great Engineer. 


Chapel of the Forest, by Canon Scumip. And, Our Lady of the 
; oses, &c, by RAOUL DE NAVERY. : 


Child of the Seven Dolours, by Emity BowLes. Anthony, or, The 
Blasphemer Converted ; and, The Apples. 


The Dumb Child. By Canon Scumip. And, Fidelity’ Rewarded. 


Felix, or, A Christian’s Revenge; and Godfrey de Bouillon, or, The First 
Crusade. 


“A Giant Fight, or, the Story of Father Damien told to Children; and 
Elizabeth, or, the Chalet of St. Pierre. 


The Hat. By Abbé NELK. And other Tales. 


Helen and Florence, or, A Month’s Holiday at Ratcliffe Castle; and, The 
Strawberries. 


Hop Blossoms; and, The Catholic Wife. By CANon ScHMID. ; 
Infidel Reclaimed ; The Sister of Charity ; and, Mary, the Mother of God. 
Julian Mendoza. And, Riches and Poverty, by CANON DAMIEN. 
Martha Blondel, the Factory Girl. By Mme. Bourbon. 

May’s Rosary, by M.G. And Lady Linden, by CANON ScHMID. 

Palm Sunday. Hans the Miser. And the Adopied Son. 

Rose Bush, also, The Cake. By CANON SCHMID. 


Seven Corporal Works of Mercy, by Emity Bowrrs. And Maggie 
Weston, by M. F. S. 


Teresa, the Virtuous Dressmaker ; and Happy Homes. 
Village of Downe. By Mrs. Parsons. 


Tales at 6d. Jn cloth. 


Amongst the Flowers; a Tale of the Blessed Sacrament; together with 
Blanche’s First Communion, and God’s Messenger. By ANNIE ALLEN. 


Augustine McNally. By Rev. H. Cotirns. 

Carry’s Trials. 

Christmas Dinner, and other Tales. 

The Cousins; or, Pride and Vanity. By Acnes M. Stewart. 

Father Rowland, or, The Force of Truth; A North American Tale. By a 
Catholic Bishop. 

Hawthorn Bush, and other Legends and Tales. 

Holy House, and other Legends and Tales. 

St. Kenelm, the Martyr Prince. 

Lamp of the Sanctuary. By CarpinaL WIsEMAY. 


Life of Freddy Wragg, Brother M. Aloysius, a Dominican Tertiary. By 
Rev. H. 


Mamma’s Stories ; or, Conversations on the Holy Scriptures with her Children. 
Maurice’s Trial. 

Memoirs of a Guardian Angel. 

Morning and Evening Star. And other Legends and Tales. 

The Old Tree; or, Filial Piety. By Acnes M. Stewart. 
Pearl Lost and Found. And other Legends and Tales. 
The Sullivans. 

A Tale of the Crusaders. And, The Singer of Bagnéres. 
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English Manuals of Catholic Philosophy. 
(STONYHURST SERIES.) 
EDITED BY RICHARD F. CLARKE, S.J. 


Extract from a Letter of His Holiness the Pope to the Bishop of Salford, on the 
Philosophical Course at. Stonyhurst. 


** You will easily understand, Venerable Brother, the pleasure We felt in what you reported to 
Us about the College of Stonyhurst in your diocese, namely, that by the efforts of the Superiors of 
‘this College, an excellent course of the exact sciences has been successfully set on foot, by establish- 
ing professorships, and by publishing in the vernacular for their students text-books of Philosophy, 
following the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas. On this work We earnestly congratulate the 
Superiors and teachers of the College, and by letter We wish affectionately to express Our good-will 


towards them.’ 


1. Logic. By Ricnarp F. Crarke, S.J., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Price 5s. 

2. First Principles of Knowledge. By Joun Ricxasy, S.]., 
late Professor of Logic and General Metaphysics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. 
Second Edition. Price 5s. 

Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natural Law). By Josrepx 
Rickasy, S.J., M.A. Lond. ; late Professor of Ethics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stony- 
hurst. Third Edition. Price §s. 

4. Natural Theology. By Bernarp Boerpper, S.J., Professor 
of Natural Theology at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. Price 6s. 6d. 

Psychology. By Mauer, S.J., M.A., Lond., 
Professor of Mental Philosophy at Stonyhurst College. Second Edition. 
Price 6s. 6d. 

6. General Metaphysics. By Joun Rickasy, S.J. Second 


Edition. Price 5s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME. 


Political Economy. By C. S. Devas, Esq., M.A., Examiner 


in Political Economy in the Royal University of Ireland. Price 6s. 6d. 


Locic.—‘‘ An excellent text-book of Aristotelian logic, interesting, vivid, sometimes almost 
racy in its illustrations, while from first to last it never, so far as we haye noticed, diverges from 
Aristotelian orthodoxy.” — Guardian. 

First PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE.—‘‘It is a hopeful sign of the times that a Catholic 
professor should freely enter the lists of debate in opposition to acknowledged masters of recent 
philosophy. The Jesuit Father is no respecter of persons.” —/ournal of Education. 

Moral PHILosopHy.—‘‘ The style of the book is bright and easy, and the English (as we 
need not say) extremely good. . . . The manual will be welcome on all sides as a sound, original, 
and fairly complete English treatise on the groundwork of morality.” —Dudlin Review. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY.—‘‘ Father Boedder’s Natural Theology will be read with eagerness. 
The proofs of the existence of a Personal God are given with a completeness and clearness I have 
never before seen.” —Bombay Advertiser. 

PsycHOLoGY.—‘‘ Father Maher’s joining of old with new in his Psychology is very skilful ; and 
sometimes the highly systematized character of the scholastic doctrine gives him a certain advantage 
in the face of modern psychological classifications with their more tentative character. . . . The 
historical and controversial parts all through the volume are in general very carefully and well 
managed. ”—J/ind. 

GENERAL METAPHysIcs.—‘‘ It will be seen, then, that we deny the merit of profundity to 
Father Rickaby’s work ; it will, however, do more good than harm; it is full of a learning rare and 
curious in England, and is tempered by an English common sense and a real acquaintance with 
English thought.” —Athencum, April 18, 1891. 

PoLiTicaL Economy.—‘‘A concise but extraordinarily comprehensive text-book, with plenty of 
human interest, attractive—if now and then rather slight—illustrations from real life, and last, but not 
least, a clear, and on the whole a correct, exposition of the elements of economic science.” —Speaker. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 


The American Edition is published by Messrs. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
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OUTLINES OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


BY SYLVESTER JOSEPH HUNTER, SJ. 


Three Volumes. Price 6s. 6d. each. 
VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 
The American Edition is published by Messrs. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


Subscription for the three Volumes, 15s. post free. Subscriptions will be received 
by Mr. JAMES STANLEY, Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W., 
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‘©The second volume of Father Hunter’s Outlines of Dogmatic Theology has just reached us, 
and we hasten to lay before our readers some of the impressions which a necessarily hasty perusal 
of a lengthy closely-reasoned book of nearly six hundred pages has made upon us. To our thinking 
the learned author has succeeded admirably in his praiseworthy purpose of putting before the 
English-speaking public, Catholic and otherwise, the outlines, at least, of those scientific treatises 
of dogmatic theology whose more detailed and fuller study is the proper duty of the ecclesiastical 
student. . . . Many interesting pieces of information about the tenets of the numerous non- 
Catholic sects around us are to be found up and down this volume ; information which we ought to 
have at hand, but which it is difficult to procure. . . . The student will find it a very valuable 
companion to the lengthier works in common use in our seminaries; even the ordinary reader, 
anxious to gain a fuller knowledge of ‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’ will be charmed by 
the easy style and logical sequence of the treatises and chapters, which open out a vista of those 
magnificent truths which have for eighteen centuries employed the prayerful studies of generations 
of learned men, and which will be for all eternity a wonder ever new when faith has given place to 
vision. . . . The book is a learned, valuable, and frankly honest introduction to the noblest and J 
most necessary of sciences.’ —7he 7ablet, August 31, 1895. 

‘** Father Hunter’s work is of distinct advantage, and should be widely read. His exposition is 
all that could be desired—lucid and cogent. Keeping close to the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the Rev. author does not refuse to glance at modern errors, which gives his book a decided value. 
The opening treatise of the volume before us [vol. ii.]—that on ‘‘ The One God ”—introduces such 
difficult matters as the scientia-media, free-will, the problem of evil, and is, therefore, one of a 
character to test the powers of a writer. Father Hunter’s account of them leaves nothing to be 
desired. We wish the work a wide circulation, alike among Catholics and non-Catholics.”— 
Freeman’s Journal, August 16, 1895. 

‘The style of Father Hunter is remarkably clear; his diction has a legal accuracy, and is 
entirely free from any technicalities of foreign turns. This instances a distinct development of the 
English language as now handled by Catholic writers, who make it rich in Catholic phraseology 
without detracting from its purity. And, apart from the phraseology, this work enriches the 
literature itself with a new addition of what has been so long denied to it, the classic statement of 
truths, which it is the one thing necessary to know and to embody in thought and life.” —American 
Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1895. 

‘*It is the desire of the Church that all who have the opportunity should study her theology. 
She by no means desires to confine this useful and interesting pursuit of truth to those whose official 
duty it is, or will be, to teach the truths of faith. Father Hunter, in publishing his present work, 
has endeavoured to place in the hands of all a suitable means of carrying into effect this wish of the 
Catholic Church. . . . The style is for the most part sufficiently attractive for subjects of the nature 
discussed in the volume. The arguments are nearly always cogent. Hence its utility, especially 
in countries where Protestantism is the principal error to be avoided, cannot be doubted.”—/rish 
Ecclesiastical Record, March, 1895. 
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